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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

The manuscript of the Essay on " Final Causes " was 
left by the Author ready for publication, and has been 
given to the world as he wrote it, subject only to mere 
press corrections. The rough draft was finished in 
1887. ^^ was copied and completed in 1889, one year 
before his death in August 1 890. 



PREFACE. 



-M- 



The Essay on Final Causes was commenced nearly 
twenty years ago. For reasons unnecessary to specify, 
it has remained unfinished till recently. 

The plausibility of the Design argument at first 
captivated, then bewildered, and finally dissatisfied 

* 

me. The explanation given of the congruities in 
nature by thinkers who had rejected the doctrine of 
Final Causes did not meet my difficulty. To say, 
with Kant, that we transported into nature an idea 
which we had created, was true enough, but the 
existence of the harmonies and adaptations in the 
animate and inanimate world in my judgment re- 
mained unexplained. The mechanical order of the 
universe I found fairly explained in the pages of 
Kant ; but when I contemplated the living world, the 
Kantian explanation appeared unavailable. Aristotle 
indeed had recognised self-adapting tendencies in 
nature, resulting from an original formative nisus, 
the action of a Divine Principle.^ Professor Huxley, 
in the Academy^ 1869, suggested a reconciliation of 
teleology with morphology by regarding the whole 

^ See Sir Alexander Grant's Ethics ofArisiotU^ Essay v. pp. 224-226. 
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world, living and not living, as the consequence of 
the mutual interaction of the molecular forces of 
the original fire-mist. At length I recognised the 
efficacy of Mr. Darwin's glorious discovery, and saw 
in it an explanation of the difficulties which so long 
rendered me reluctant to abandon the old teleological 
doctrine. 

Since that period many books and articles have 
been written in which this interesting subject has 
been discussed; but I am not aware that any work 
exists in which the question has been so compre- 
hensively and minutely examined as in the present 
Essay. In the discussion here carried on, I have 
not in general, if at all, gone beyond my brief, the 
attempted refutation of the Design argument in all 
its applications, whether as referred to an Omnipo- 
tent or Limited Intelligence, to immediate Creation or 
leisurely Evolution. I have only incidentally dealt 
with the self-adaptativeness of nature; and I have 
not desired to attack the metaphysical or psychologi- 
cal proofs of the professional theologian. But while 
leaving this citadel unassailed, I have thought it right 
to indicate my own entire rejection of the historical 
theologies. 

If I am asked how I account for the existence of 
matter or force, my answer is : I do not account for 
them. As regards their origin, we live in a darkness 
that may be felt. We are born out . of mystery into 
mystery, and we must be content to live and die in 
ignorance, for the problem is insoluble. Possibly 
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some principle that bears a remote analogy to the 
human mind may, as in the Stoic philosophy, be a 
co-efficient with matter; but I do not know that it 
is, and a Grod uncaused is, as Mr. Francis Newman 
admits, every whit as difficult to comprehend as 
matter uncaused. 

In the construction of this Essay, I have drawn 
upon all the books within my reach. My illustra- 
tions are freely borrowed from Mr. Spencer's valu- 
able writings, from those of Haeckel, Huxley, Darwin, 
Radenhausen, Biichner, Feuerbach, Fiske, and from 
articles in the Fortnightly and Westminster Reviews. 
I am especially indebted to the treatises of Mr. Pring 
and Rev. W. Irons, whose works are probably not 
generally accessible. 
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A CHAPTER FROM MY A UTOBIOGRAPHY. 

'* On religion in particular, the time appears to me to have come when 
it is the duty of all who, being qualified in point of knowledge, 
have on mature consideration satisfied themselves that the current 
opinions are not only false but hurtful, to make their dissent 
known."— John Stuart Mill. 

Nearly twenty years have elapsed since my silent 
withdrawal from the quiet duties and unpretending 
social position of a curate of the English Church. 
Increased acquaintance with theological controversy 
has served only to strengthen the convictions which 
necessarily resulted in this withdrawal. At length the 
time appears to have arrived for giving audible expres- 
sion to those reasons which impelled me to recede 
from the circle of orthodox belief, or which still 
preclude my return. Abstaining from a formal and 
systematic investigation of the claims of dogmatic 
Christianity, I content myself with a recital of the 
reasons which induced me to abandon a creed conse- 
crated by the traditions and services of two thousand 
years. 

This recital will naturally assume the form of a 
mental autobiography. Some few fragmentary pas- 
sages from the imperfectly-recalled history of early 
years will best illustrate both the devout faith of child- 
hood and the ignorant scepticism of boyhood, which. 
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transitory as it proved, yet served as a rehearsal for 
the instructed unbelief of mature age. 

A strong natural bias, if not to doctrinal religion, at 
least to religious sentiment, not unaccompanied with a 
certain imaginative activity, was a leading characteristic 
of my early years. I recall an incident of those years 
which, trivial in itself, exercised a powerful and per- 
manent impression on my mind. Wandering, after 
the fashion of children, over the house in which I lived, 
I chanced to stray into a room where a woman sat 
reading, in a low voice, of strange sights and beautiful 
shapes beheld in vision — I knew not where, or when, 
or by whom. I listened as one enchanted. The Book 
from which she read was the Bible. Thirsting to know 
more of the glorious phantom-world of which I had 
caught a glimpse, I one day carried off the coveted 
volume, and henceforward, morning after morning, I 
sat alone, evoking splendid pictures of Oriental life and 
adventure from the magic pages of the mystic book, or 
peopling my solitary retreat with the visionary forms 
of dreaming prophet, majestic patriarch, heloic king, 
or pastoral princess. 

This grave delight in the poetic and narrative por- 
tions of " The Old Testament " was succeeded by the 
severer interest which the story of " The New Testa- 
ment" awakened. Though the religious enthusiasm 
thus excited endured through many years, it was not 
destined to survive the development of the sceptical 
tendencies which had been dormant in my mind. At 
this distance of time, I can but reunite the scattered 
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traces of half-conscious thought or obscure feeling, 
which preceded and prepared the determinate scepticism 
of advancing years. A schoolfellow had once avowed 
in my hearing his disbelief in a material hell. Another 
young acquaintance had objected to the anti-scientific 
cosmogony of Genesis, instancing the existence of light, 
with the division of day and night, before the creation 
of the sun. A volume of theology had been given me 
to read, containing an elaborate argument to prove, 
what I had never doubted, the being of a God. The 
conception of God as a First Cause, on which the 
author laid great stress, appeared to me destructive of 
the personal and affectional nature of the Deity, and to 
leave in its place a cold impassive entity. Speculation 
on the possible fate, in another world, of Lord Byron, 
the favourite poet of my youth, pronounced by the 
pious to be hopelessly lost, probably inclined me to 
wavering views on the subject of posthumous retri- 
bution. The general productions of this volcanic 
genius captivated me with the spell of a congenial 
gloom, rather than directly educated me into unbelief 
" Cain, a Mystery," indeed, proved exceptionally pro- 
vocative of doubt. Among the many passages which 
suggested that there was something wrong in the 
popular theology was one in which Cain, conversing 
with his sister Adah, insinuates that the love "not yet' 
a sin " in them would be so in their children — a doctrine 
which seemed to make morality, varying in different 
ages, depend on the arbitrary decree of Supreme Power. 
In another passage, Cain argues, " to produce destruc- 
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tion can surely never be the task of joy," and illustrates 
his position by the apologue of the lamb. 

" I lately saw 
A lamb stung by a reptile : the poor suckling 
Lay foaming on the earth, beneath the vain 
And piteous bleating of its restless dam : 
My father plucked some herbs, and laid them to 
The wound, and by degrees the helpless wretch 
Resumed its careless life, and rose to drain 
The mother's milk, who o'er it tremulous 
Stood licking its reviving limbs with joy. 
Behold, my son ! said Adam, how from evil 
Springs good ! 

Lucifer, What didst thou answer ? 

Cain. Nothing ; for 

He is my father : but I thought that 'twere 
A better portion for the animal 
Never to have been stung at all, than to 
Purchase renewal of its little life 
With agonies unutterable, though 
Dispelled by antidotes." 

It was not Byron, however, but a contemporary 
poet, who exerted a definitively disturbing influence 
on my mind. At first, indeed, the anti-monarchical, 
anti-theological views of Shelley perplexed and- amazed 
me, accustomed to the utterance of only conservative 
doctrine. About a year before my first superficial 
acquaintance with the writings of this revolutionary 
poet, I submitted with reluctance and pious self-coercion 
to the ceremony of Confirmation. I well remember 
expressing, in the hearing of one of my sisters, a 
vague desire to escape the impending obligation, plead- 
ing in explanation, without distinctly specifying, what 
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I, perhaps with childish exaggeration, designated my 
dreadful doubts. Of these doubts, however, I said 
nothing to my parents. But now, when my scepticism 
received a fresh stimulus from my first readings in 
Shelley, I ventured, in a letter to my mother, to 
intimate, though no doubt very inadequately, the per- 
plexed and unsettled state of my mind. If the letter 
elicited no reply, it was not, assuredly, from any want 
of intelligent sympathy, but because it was judged 
wisest to confide in other agencies than those of con- 
troversy for the removal of my difficulties. Some 
months after, a boyish effusion of mine fell into my 
mother's hands, expressive of my admiration for the 
genius of Shelley, and of my sorrow for his suffering 
life and premature death. The poem ended nearly 

thus : — 

" We know not where his home may be, 
We know he is at rest ; 
And are the dwellings of the free 
Not dwellings of the blest ? " 

The latitudinarian theology of the sentiment received 
a very mild rebuke, not unmingled with some gracious 
wqrds for the " rather pretty " verses of the " poet." 

About this time a dear, valued, and lamented school- 
friend, whose literary sympathies resembled my own, 
presented me with the two volumes of Shelley published 
by Ascham. These volumes became the constant com- 
panions of my solitary hours. I was fascinated by the 
tumultuous splendour, the magical music, the ethical 
grandeur, the social enthusiasm of this imperial genius. 
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His blazing protest against the errors of popular C iris- 
tianity was in entire unison with my incipient hetero- 
doxy; his deep S3mipathy with suffering mankind, 
his magnificent vision of human regeneration, the pro- 
foundly religious speculations scattered through his 
writings, captivated my heart and imagination, and I 
accepted with eager gladness, as my holy ideal, the 
Spirit of Intellectual Beauty — 

" Which wields the world with never- wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above." 

The overthrow of the old creed was now complete. 
Crude and immature as are the notes to Quern Mab, 
they yet contained enough to effect an entire revolu- 
tion in the opinions of a youth, ignorant, indeed, but 
prone to reflection, and experiencing an intense dis- 
satisfaction with the narrowness and exclusiveness of 
the old evangelical creed. Reluctant to cause pain to 
others, I did not openly repudiate religious prescrip- 
tion; I continued even to pray in secret; I allowed 
myself to enter on residence in the University of 
Cambridge, with the implied understanding that I was 
eventually to become a clergyman of the Church of 
England. 

With the freedom of college life came at first in- 
creased freedom of thought. The arguments of the 
Fairy Mab were reinforced by the philosophy of the 
subtle Hume. In the second year of my college life 
I was without theological faith, but not without faith 
in truth, in goodness, in human nature. In general, 
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opinion in the University was acquiescently orthodox. 
One college friend, indeed, professed a sort of fatalism, 
and having been in part educated in Germany, talked 
of rationalism without having any real knowledge of 
the subject. With another acquaintance I remember 
carrying on a philosophical discussion on the efficacy 
of prayer. A third avowed himself a Unitarian ; and 
a fourth rather repelled me by a cynical license of 
expression. Gradually a growing dissatisfaction, social, 
moral, and intellectual, almost unconsciously drew me 
away from the negative opinions which I had with 
the natural precipitancy of youth adopted. I turned 
from Hume's *' Essay on Miracles" and James Mill's 
" Analysis of the Human Mind " to works of mystical 
piety, to the writings of the refiners and spiritualisers 
of Christian theology — above all, to S. T. Coleridge. 
I studied the stock books on the " Evidences," Paley, 
Locke, Home, Pearson, Sherlock, ^c. ; I read Jeremy 
Taylor, Hooker, Milton's prose works, attracted to their 
creed by sympathy with their genius, and prompted by 
an eager desire to vanquish doubt and repel difficulties. 
In thus reverting to orthodox belief, I was influenced 
by the clamorous demand of my whole nature for a 
rule of conduct and an objective ideal of faith. I 
argued myself into a belief that this " realised ideal " 
must exist, and that it could be no other than the 
Christian Church. The Church, as the embodiment 
of celestial truth, as the aggregate of noble and beauti- 
ful spirits, dead or living, appeared to me a sublime 

conception. 

6 
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To the mysterious doctrines of the Church I was now 
enabled to reconcile my mind by the aid of a philo- 
sophising process. The doctrine of a Triune Deity 
became comprehensible through the analogy of man's 
triple nature. The difficulties connected with the 
history of the Fall were smoothed away by Cole- 
ridge's explanation of the doctrine of original sin, 
not as a primeval historical fact, but as the ever- 
originating imperfection of an individual nature. Cole* 
ridge, too, enabled me to surmount the vital difficulty 
presented by the question of plenary inspiration. The 
geological difficulty I met by one of the glosses common 
at that time — the interpolation of an indefinite period 
between the initial verse of Genesis and the sequel of 
the narrative of creation, or the expansion of the six 
days into mystical epochs of any required duration. 
The crowning difficulty to belief, so often the first 
step to scepticism, remained. I had early rejected the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. I had, for reasons 
which I need not specify, succeeded in convincing 
myself that it was not in the New Testament or the 
Prayer-Book. 

Thus disavowing the doctrine of plenary inspiration, 
and rejecting the creed of nearly all Christendom on 
one aspect of a future life, I entered the ministry of 
the English Church (1843), in sentiment evangelical, 
in historical prepossession Anglican, in exegesis lati- 
tudinarian. The internal calm and inward satisfac- 
tion to which I had attained, after a long and painful 
conflict, were delightful. 
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As time lapsed on, the hope I had cherished of the 
continuance of this mental calm began to fade. The 
first symptom of returning dissatisfaction which I can 
recall arose out of my universalist view of posthumous 
penalty. As my experience widened, I became more 
and more conscious that my interpretation of the New 
Testament doctrine of future retribution was not 
recognised by the clergy or the laity of the English 
Church. 

From every pulpit, from every school-desk, from 
every book of theology, the doctrine taught was the 
everlasting perdition of the unrepentant sinner or the 
hardened unbeliever. I found the mass of authori- 
tative opinion against me. I began to doubt the cor- 
rectness of my own interpretation. Re-examining the 
subject, I convinced myself that Christianity was re- 
sponsible for this dreadful doctrine ; that, with scarce 
any exception, the Churches, Catholic and Protestant, 
all believed in it. The profound Leibnitz had vin- 
dicated it; the judicious Arnold had reasserted it. 
Augustine, Jerome, Aquinas, an innumerable army 
of Christian combatants, were all against me. The 
Synod of Constantinople had proclaimed the torments 
of the damned eternal ; the Augsburg Confession had 
reiterated the proclamation. These or similar facts 
did not fail to weigh with me. Later, the whole 
scheme of Christian redemption appeared to .me in- 
compatible with the doctrine of universal restoration ; 
and no countenance was given it by the Book itself, 
which not only dismissed the wicked into everlast- 
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ing punishment, contrasting their sentence with the 
reception of the righteous into everlasting happiness, 
but left their future irrevocably determined, with no 
intimation of a change in the eternal decrees, no hint 
of that pardon in the grave of which a recent and 
supple theology dreams, and which, if contemplated 
in the divine intentions, would surely have been 
divulged in a miraculous revelation. The idea was 
an appalling one. I was haunted, not indeed, as I 
believe some have been, with the picture of the flaming 
prison of the Omnipotent Gaoler ever in the mind's 
eye, but with a feeling of extreme pity and sorrow for 
a great part of the human race, the noble, the wise, 
the great, the good, mighty poets and wise benefactors 
of mankind, for gentle and beloved women, admired 
and affectionate friends, helplessly and hopelessly lost ; 
nay, kept everlastingly alive, to be the victims of a 
retaliation which had no object but retaliation, no 
result but agony, insane concentrated malignity on 
the part of God, inconceivable rage, hatred, despair, 
on the part of man. I had found the world unin- 
telligible to me; I had accepted the revelation that 
was to make it intelligible. Human philosophy had 
failed to explain to me the mystery of existence; 
Christian philosophy explained it to be the perpetua- 
tion of sin and misery, intensified by Omnipotent inter- 
vention. Such a solution of the problem was in my 
opinion so incredible, that the unsolved mystery itself 
was, in comparison, a mental satisfaction and intel- 
lectual joy. 
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- With reviving doubt on the subject of future retri- 
bution came back into life the old difficulty of plenary 
inspiration. Inquiry convinced me that Coleridge's 
criterion was futile; the stamp of infallibility was 
absent from the old records; not in this or in that 
passage, but in chapter after chapter, book after book 
of the Bible, I saw only the traces of human penman- 
ship. Many years before the Bishop of Natal startled 
the orthodox world from its propriety, I had carefully 
examined, with the help of De Wette's Introduction, 
Geddes's Commentary, and " Selections from Lorenzo 
Baur*s Theology of the Old Testament," the five books 
traditionally attributed to Moses. The essay I then 
wrote now lies before me. 

The exegetical expedient by which the cosmogony 
of the Old Testament was reduced into harmony with 
modern science was shown to be futile when I com- 
pared the arbitrary interpretation of a reconciling theo- 
logy with the various passages which proved that the 
heaven and earth of the first verse of the initial chapter 
of Genesis were the heaven and earth of other verses in 
the same chapter, as well as of the Fourth Command- 
ment. The natural meaning of this creation-hymn is, 
that the heaven, the earth, the sun and moon, the 
planets and the stars, together with all the plants and 
animals on the earth, were called into existence within 
six days. I now learned to see that the contradiction 
between the disclosure of geology and the narrative of 
creation in Genesis was irreconcilable.^ It was not 

^ Rev. Baden Powell. 
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true that all birds were created before quadrupeds or 
all mammals with ophidians ; it was not true that the 
world before the Fall was a world without sin, without 
pain, without death. Even in the case of the pre- 
adamite plants, death was the constant successor of 
life, and long before the first man ate of the forbidden 
fruit, earth was the scene of carnage and conflict. 
The evidence of wounds and mutilations and fractures 
in the fossil animals afforded clear proof that the 
picture of innocent and peaceful existence set before 
our childish imagination was at variance with the 
terrible reality. The indentations of raindrops on the 
slabs of the sandstone of far-off ages served to show 
how untrue it was that there was no rain till after the 
days of Adam's sojourn in Paradise. The presence 
or the absence of the sun is the cause of the day 
and night, yet these cardinal divisions of time in the 
Mosaic narrative precede the fixation of the sun in 
the sky as a lamp to give light upon the earth. The 
various strata which compose the crust of the earth 
require for their order and formation a period which 
can only be reckoned by myriads of years ; how then 
could our own planet, to say nothing of those stars 
which are so distant that two millions of years are 
needed to transmit their light to us, assume the various 
characteristics which it presents within the brief term 
of six days ? 

It has become the fashion to say that the Bible 
has no chronological system; but the indications of 
the progress of time which it contains cannot be set 
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aside in this peremptory manner. Inquiry convinced 
me that the scheme of chronology to which the Bible is 
committed coerces, with factitious violence, all history 
into the narrow space of a Procrustean bed. The 
genealogies of the Old Testament are reasserted in 
the New, and that in the most solemn connection — 
the incarnation of Christ. The ages of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs, from Adam downward, are care- 
fully specified. Their sum total gives us the date 
of the Deluge, and the subsequent determinations of 
time contained in the Biblical records offer us a period 
of four thousand years, or but little more, within which 
all the historical developments known to scholars, and 
all the physical phenomena with which geology is 
familiar, must be compressed. The ethnology and 
history of Genesis shared the fate of its cosmogony. 
Further analyses, as I became acquainted with the 
writings of German and English theologians, demon- 
strated the existence of a pervading mythical or 
legendary element in the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and showed that the early history of the Jews 
was, in the words of a great ecclesiastical historian, 
a mass of legends.^ 

The discovery by Dr. Astruc, a French Roman 
Catholic physician, of the composite character of the 
Pentateuch, of the employment of two fundamental 
documents by its author or authors, was as a flash of 
light to illuminate the obscurity of the older Biblical 
literature. If, according to the solemn assurance in 

^ See Milman's History oftJieJeivs, 
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Exodus vi., God was not known to the patriarchs as 
Jehovah, but only as El Shaddai, then the work of 
which this narrative forms a part cannot have con- 
tained those passages in Genesis in which God, prior 
to the time of Moses, is stj'led Jehovah, nor those in 
which He is thus designated by the patriarchs, nor 
those which refer to a previous adoration of the 
Supreme Being as Jehovah. The presence in the 
Pentateuch of at least two records, in one of which 
God is named Elohim and in the other Jehovah, was 
thus placed beyond all doubt. The author of the 
ancient Elohistic document designated God only by 
the general appellative Elohim up to the time of the 
manifestation made by Moses, because he knew or 
believed that God made himself known to Moses by 
a name which He had never till then divulged, the 
name of Jehovah. Thus not only did the Pentateuch 
contain two different documents by two different 
writers, but, if the statement in Exodus was to be 
credited, the statements in Genesis which asserted or 
implied an established worship of Jehovah were not 
correct. With an extended knowledge of German 
critical theology, I found that anachronisms, contra- 
dictions, discrepancies, mythical recitals, and ideal re- 
presentations pervaded the whole of the Pentateuch. 
But if such was the case generally with the several 
books of which it consisted, there was one particular 
book — the Book of Deuteronomy — the characteristic 
peculiarities of which separated it from those with 
which it had been incorporated, and indicated that 
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it was composed after the age of the Jehovistic and 
Elohistic authors. While little if any of the first four 
books of the Pentateuch was written by Moses, Deu- 
teronomy, with its legislative enactments, pointing to 
a later date, was shown to be a free composition of 
the period between- Hezekiah and Josiah. It con- 
tained, in fact, a fictitious code, an early example of 
that pseudonymous literature which was afterwards so 
popular among the Alexandrian Jews and the Chris- 
tians of the second century. 

Pre-eminent among these pious fictions was a book 
which I had once accepted as before all others genuine 
— the Book of Daniel. In its minute prevision of 
events I had once recognised the communication of 
superhuman knowledge by the divine to the human 
mind, and had accepted its disclosure of the future 
as an irresistible demonstration of the reality of the 
Christian Revelation. A critical study of its reputed 
prophecies convinced me that what Porphyrius the 
Neo-Platonist had asserted was only too true, when 
he maintained that it was fabricated by a Jew who 
had lived in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
that it was rather an account of things which had 
taken place, than a prophecy of the future. The 
conclusion of Porphyrius, and the arguments of the 
deistical writer Anthony Collins, had been approved by 
the pious and learned Dr. Arnold. The authority of 
Arnold's name perhaps facilitated my own acceptance 
of them. 
' The predictions of Isaiah are less minute than those 
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of Daniel, and most of them are vaguer than those 
of the Maccabaean author. The prophecy, however, 
of the return from exile, the sorrowful descriptions 
of the servant of the Lord, whom I identified with 
the Messiah, the pre-announcement, as I once con- 
ceived, of the name of the deliverer Cyrus, together 
with the touching and lofty poetry of the book, had 
led me to regard it with peculiar veneration and 
affection. Gradually, however, as I read the com- 
mentary of Gesenius, I came to see that the mystical 
servant of Jehovah was not a personal Messiah, but the 
ideal Israel. Aben Ezra had long ago intimated that 
the prophecies contained in the last part of the book 
are by a different author, a prophet living in Babylon. 
The continued study of these prophecies convinced 
me that they emanated from a patriotic Hebrew, 
who, living in the age of Cyrus, welcomed the con- 
quering monarch as the appropriate champion of his 
oppressed countrymen. For the artificial horizon 
which the orthodox theology requires, the true and 
natural horizon was thus substituted. The vivid 
descriptions of the prostrate state of his country 
scattered through the book show that in reality the 
prophet was living in the very time of the Exile : 
the pictures of suffering which he places before us 
all take their colouring from the circumstances in 
the midst of which he found himself moving. The 
captivity of Babylon, the apostasy of many of his 
countrymen, the destruction of the Temple, are not 
announced as coming events, but are portrayed as 
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past or existing occurrences. To suppose, with the 
orthodox interpreter, that a contemporary of Hezekiah 
would not simply predict the Exile, but identify, as it 
were, the age of the Exile with the age in which he 
himself lived, and from a period so remote from his 
own as that of the Babylonian captivity announce 
the events of a period still more distant, is an arti- 
ficial and cumbrous hypothesis, the mere statement 
of which should be its refutation. 

The Apocalypse of St. John, the delight of my 
youthful years, was submitted to the same destructive 
criticism. Neander, I found, had declared it not to be 
genuine, and had interpreted it in a very different 
spirit from that which animates our orthodox expo- 
sitors, and with issues widely different from those 
which are advocated by them. Neander was the 
first to draw my attention to the vivid impression 
which the persecution of the Christians under Nero, 
and the conflagration of the city of Rome attributed 
to him, had produced on the excited mind of the con- 
temporary generation. The fanciful idea, vaguely 
recognised in secular writers, that Nero was not 
really dead, but had retired to the Euphrates, and . 
would speedily return from his place of concealment, 
supported by his Eastern allies, to destroy Rome, 
the mystical Babylon, with fire, was in Neander's 
opinion more fully delineated by the Christian author 
of the Apocalypse. It is now generally allowed by 
competent inquirers that the interpretation of Neander 
is correct. The allegorical monster, in this wildly 
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imaginative Advent-poem,- is the Emperor Nero, as 
is indicated by the numerical value of the Hebrew 
characters composing his name and designation, 666, 
the number of the Beast.^ 

During this stage of my inquiry a theological 
treatise fell into my hands which profoundly modi- 
fied my views of the nature of the evangelical narra- 
tives — Schleiermacher's Essay on the Gospel of St. 
Luke, translated by Dr. Thirlwall, formerly Bishop 
of St. David's, shortly before his entrance into holy 
orders, and while still a young law-student. The 
arguments adduced by the author appeared to me 
decisive as to the historical untrustworthiness of the 
New Testament annals in general, as well as of the 
third Gospel in particular. One important result of 
the systematic examination of the sacred biography 
was the clearer perception of the distinctive and in- 
dependent character of the Gospel bearing the name 
of St. John, and the irreconcilability of its historical 
representations with the corresponding statements of 

^ The numerical value of the Hebrew letters, conformably to the 
well-kpown practice of employing alphabetical characters for numerals, 
is subjoined. The name of the Beast, which is also the name of a man, 
is Nero Caesar, 
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the Synoptics, as they are called, from obvious identity 
of survey or treatment. It was not, however, till 
my final relinquishment of clerical duty that I under- 
stood in its different bearings the question of the 
origin, object, and character of this Gospel, its radi- 
cal divergence from the other three, or its peculiar 
relation to the Apocalypse. The writings of the 
Tubingen School — in particular, the masterly treatise 
of the founder of the School, F. C. Baur — ultimately 
convinced me that this theosophical Gospel was not 
the production of the Apostle St. John. The author- 
ship of the Apocalypse, which, with Luther, Neander, 
and other theologians, I at one time hesitated to 
assign to the son of Zebedee, appeared to me, in 
the light of the new criticism, to be better attested 
than that of any book of the New Testament, and 
its genuineness scarcely more open to doubt than that 
of the principal Epistles of St. Paul. The character 
of the "Son of Thunder," who would have called 
down fire from heaven, his position as one of the 
eminent leaders of the oldest type of Christianity 
at Jerusalem, his reluctant acknowledgment of the 
apostolic pretensions of St. Paul, are traits which har- 
monise with the personal prepossessions of the writer 
of the Apocalypse, who recognises only the Twelve 
Apostles as the founders of the Church, who com- 
mends the Christians of Ephesus (a privileged centre 
of St. Paul's apostolic labours) for the rejection of 
those who say they are apostles and are not, who 
severely reproves Gentile converts for a practice which 
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St. Paul himself allowed, and who denounces the very 
sin into which a Pauline Christian at Corinth had 
fallen. 

The fourth Gospel, on the other hand, is distin- 
guished by different and even opposite characteristics. 
Unlike the narrative of St. Matthew, St. Mark, or 
St. Luke, that of St. John is conspicuously a spiritual 
or ideal Gospel. The synoptical story of the nativity 
of Jesus is superseded in the fourth Evangelist by a 
formal assertion of his divine pre-existence. The idea 
of St. Paul, that the Redeemer was the second Adam, 
the Lord from heaven, is not only accepted, but carried 
far above the speculative elevation of that Apostle. 
The history of Jesus is more or less disengaged in it 
from all the accidents of time. The destruction of the 
Temple, the siege of Jerusalem, the impending Advent, 
are no longer prominent topics; the scene of the 
activity of the Logos-Messiah is Jerusalem, and not 
Galilee, as in the other Gospels ; the sermon on the 
Mount and the latter-day discourses are omitted, and 
conversations and soliloquies, often curiously unlike 
the discourses of the Synoptics, replace them. The 
singular speculations of the opening chapter take us 
at once into the Gnostic circle of ideas. Half pole- 
mical, half conciliatory, the prologue or introduction 
at once acknowledges and disavows the antitheses or 
dualisms of Gnosis. It repeats the Gnostic vocabulary, 
Father J Word, Beginning, Life, Truth, Grace, Fulness, 
or Pleroma. It opposes God to the world, light to 
darkness, the children of God to the children of the 
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devil. It borrows a Gnostic expression in designat- 
ing Christ as the Only-begotten. The doctrine of the 
Paraclete or Comforter is a development of Chris- 
tian doctrine which recalls the heretical vocabulary of 
Valentinus or Montanus, and contrasts with the view 
of the probably earlier Epistle of St. John, which assigns 
to Jesus J and not the Holy Spirit, the appellation of 
Paraclete. A lucid indication of the proximate date 
of composition is found in the remarkable fact that the 
fourth Gospel makes the death of Jesus take place on 
the 14th Nisan, while the first three Gospels fix it to 
the day of the Passover; omits the institution of the 
Lord's Supper and the final Paschal feast, and records 
only the celebration of a last meal on the 13th Nisan. 
Now this divergence is explained by the famous contro- 
versy in Asia Minor during the second century. The 
party of the Jewish Christians held strictly to tradition, 
and, with the Jews, celebrated the Passover on the 
14th Nisan. This party appealed to the Gospel of 
St. Matthew and the practice of the Apostle St. John. 
The Pauline Christians, on the other hand, would not 
hear of a Jewish celebration, arguing that a mere 
figurative Passover was superfluous, Christ, the true 
Passover, having been sacrificed for us. In the com- 
mencement of this controversy, which towards the 
end of the second century assumed an altered character, 
the fourth Gospel must have had its origin. This is 
intimated by the attempt which it makes to find a 
counterpoise for the Judaeo-Christian observance in a 
purely Christian feast of the Passover. Accordingly, 
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the testimony of St. Matthew, and of course the two 
other Synoptists, is overruled by that of the disciple 
whom Jesus loved ; the Paschal lamb of the Jews loses 
its significance, for Jesus is the true Paschal Lamb, 
sacrificed at the same time as the lamb of the Jewish 
rite; the farewell meal is not the Passover meal, and 
is not allowed to stand in any relation to it. To justify 
this mode of celebrating the Passover, an appeal was 
made by the Jewish Christians to the practice of the 
Apostle John, precisely the practice which the Gospel 
of St. John discountenances. The considerations here 
adduced, with others too numerous to be specified in 
this place, rendered it impossible for me any longer 
to attribute the Gospel which bears his name to the 
Apostle St. John.^ 

From the discrepant characters of the fourth Gospel 
and the Apocalypse I pass to a still more momentous 
discrepancy — the cardinal differences between Ebionite 
or Petrine and Pauline Christianity. The exclusion of 

^ See an article on the fourth Gospel in the Westminsier Review, 
written by me in 1865. The arguments adduced in the masterly 
treatise of F. C. Baur are in my opinion decisive. The opinion that 
this Gospel is a production of the second century has been advocated 
in Germany by Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, Strauss, Zeller, Volkmar, 
Planck, K5stlin, Lipsius, Weitzsacker, Bruch, Holsten, Holtzmann, 
Krenkel, Pfleiderer, Spath, Ziegler, Schmidt, Iloltzendorf. In a 
volume of the Protestanten-Bibel^ not long since published for popular 
perusal in Germany, the non-apostolic origin of the Gospel is main- 
tained. Renan, in the thirteenth edition of his Life of Jesus ^ has 
at length accepted the conclusion of Baur. In England, among the 
advocates of the theory which regards this Gospel as an idealised pre- 
sentment of the Christian legend, are Dr. S. Davidson, Rev. H. B. 
Wilson, Rev. James Martineau, the late Rev. J. J. Tayler, Mr. R. W. 
Mackay, and the author of Supernatural Religion, 
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Paul in the Apocalypse harmonises with the incessant 
reclamations of Paul in his Epistles. The Epistle to the 
Galatians, in particular, " places us in the midst of the 
great excitement of the critical struggle which had 
begun between Judaism and Christianity." The ques- 
tion, in fact, had arisen, whether Christianity should 
exist merely as a form of Judaism, or should be freed 
from its primitive trammels. For at least fourteen 
years after the conversion of St. Paul, the elder Apostles 
had not extended their vision beyond the narrow 
horizon of Judaism. The Jewish prepossessions of 
the author of the Apocal3rpse were, in this earlier 
period, yet more exclusive. The grand work of 
emancipation from the bondage of the Mosaic law 
met with little favour in the eyes of the primitive 
Apostles. Jesus himself had not broken with the 
religious institutions of his country. The chosen 
Twelve, after his death, remained at Jerusalem. 
James, in the Acts of the Apostles (xxi. 20), a work 
which remoulds history in the interest of Pauline 
doctrine, became the consentient president of a Chris- 
tian community zealous of the law, which regarded the 
innovator Paul as a traitor to time-honoured laws and 
ancestral usages. While in Acts xvi. Paul is said 
to have circumcised a disciple (Timothy) in deference 
to local Jewish prejudice, though the son of a Greek 
father, he positively asserts in Galatians ii. that another 
disciple (Titus) was not compelled to undergo that rite, 
and that no compliance whatever was shown with the 
requirements of the faction whose object was the over- 
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throw of Christian freedom. With an uncompromising 
boldness Paul vindicates the independent and original 
character of his own version of Christianity; and his 
renewed efforts to soften the hostility of the Jewish 
believers, and to conciliate the elder Apostles, is appa- 
rent in his letters. Equally apparent is the unremit- 
ting opposition with which those efforts were met in 
Corinth, in Antioch, and elsewhere. The persons who 
harassed him in Antioch were emissaries of James, the 
so-called Bishop of Jerusalem. The field of labour 
appropriated by St, Paul was different from that ap- 
propriated by the twelve Apostles, and the policy of 
conciliation ultimately adopted, while it permitted Paul 
and Barnabas to evangelise the Gentiles, limited the 
labours of the " seeming pillars," James, Cephas, and 
John, to their Jewish countrymen. The contention 
between Peter and Paul was not the result of occa- 
sional vacillation ; it had a permanent and fundamental 
character. Paul's rejection of the Mosaic law was 
complete and final; in his view every man that sub- 
mitted to circumcision pledged himself to the observ- 
ance of the Mosaic law, and the assumption of this 
obligation rendered Christian profession absolutely 
nugatory. In the Acts (chap, xv.) the original anta- 
gonism is softened down, and the transaction there 
recorded entirely misrepresents the true state of the 
case. Paul and Barnabas are there described as in 
perfect agreement with the primitive Apostles, and are 
commissioned, with others, to bear to the Christians 
of Antioch a formal and authoritative decree of the 
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Apostles and elders, and the whole Church. This 
decree expressly rules that the Gentile converts in 
that city are exempt from the rite of circumcision. If 
such a decree had ever been transmitted to Antioch, 
can we suppose that in such a crisis as that described 
by St. Paul in Galatians, no appeal would have been 
made to its decisive authority. Paul has no remem- 
brance of it ; Peter has no remembrance of it ; Barnabas 
has forgotten it; the emissaries of James, the entire 
Christian community — all alike have forgotten it.^ 

The historical existence of an early Judaic Chris- 
tianity, as contradistinguished from the Catholic Chris- 
tianity of Paul, which it is the merit of F. C. Baur to 
have established, throws a flood of light on the his- 
tory of the religious movement which emanated from 
Jesus, and which, but for the energetic mind of Saul of 
Tarsus, would have been limited to the narrow circle 
of a Jewish sect, and gradually have perished from its 
contracted and exclusive genius. It explains the in- 
dependent position assumed by St. Paul ; it illustrates 
the numerous passages in which he asserts his apostolic 
authority ; it shows the true significance of his resist- 
ance to Peter at Antioch ; it enables us to understand 
his constant references to the Jewish opponents who 
dogged his steps; it interprets for us the differing 
views of doctrine which appear in the New Testament, 
and it harmonises with the doctrinal indications which 
are found in the writings of the post-apostolic period. 
Papias the Millenarian, "St Barnabas," "Hermas," 

^ Schwegler, Zeller, and Baur. 
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Hegisippus, who condemns an opinion of St. Paul; 
Justin Martyr, who never mentions his name; and 
the author of the Ignatian Letters, who deprecates the 
infusion of Judaism into Christianity, all testify to the 
existence in the second century of the Ebionite or 
primitive type. The most remarkable instance of the 
bitter animosity with which St. Paul was regarded by 
an ultra-Petrine party is to be found in the Clementine 
Homilies, a curious Christian romance, which appeared 
about A.D. 170. The whole purpose of the book, says 
Dr. Milman, is to assert a Petrine, a Judaising, an anti- 
Pauline Christianity. In it Peter is made the Apostle 
to the Gentiles, while Paul is attacked under the dis- 
guise of Simon the Magician. It is impossible, with 
the disproving evidence before us, to maintain that 
Christianity was a definite homogeneous system of doc- 
trine, revealed by Christ, promulgated by his Apostles, 
accepted by St. Paul. 

One doctrine there is indeed common to the Christ 
of the Synoptic Gospels, to the Paul of the Epistles, 
to the Peter and James of the Canon, to the author of 
the Apocalypse — the expectation of Christ's immediate 
return. It cannot be denied, says Bleek, that the first 
Christians generally, and the New Testament writers 
in particular, cherished the hope that the glorious 
appearing of the Lord would not be far distant. The 
late Rev. Frederick Robertson frankly avowed his 
belief that the Apostles lived in contemplation of the 
immediate end of the world, and boldly ascribed the 
unity of Christians, and the transformation of the Chris- 
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tian religion from a philosophy into a life, to this pre- 
posterous delusion. On this point there was unani- 
mity among the promulgators of Christianity, but this 
unanimity was a unanimity of error. 

During the long and weary progress of my inquiries, 
I consulted numerous works by Germah as well as 
English authors, on both the orthodox and heterodox 
side of the question. The learning, the eloquence, and 
the sweet and noble spirit of the late F. D. Maurice 
are admirably fitted to attract unsettled minds, but I 
fail to see in his mystical refinements any real logical 
cogency. Hengstenberg, one of the vaunted cham- 
pions of the older theology, impresses me mainly with 
a sense of his feebleness ; and Ebrard, whose " Life of 
Christ" I was induced to read by a eulogistic notice 
in one of the most intellectual of our weekly journals, 
serves only to demonstrate the hopelessness of the 
task which he has undertaken. His avowed return, 
however, to his original admission, that the Synoptics 
and the fourth Gospel were at variance as to the time 
of the Last Supper, is very creditable to him.^ 

Of the old creed of my childhood little now re- 
mained. I still held, however, to the crowning miracle 
of the Resurrection of Jesus, while surrendering to a 
sceptical criticism the individual miracles of the Bible. 

* "But the arguments which were carried out with such dazzling 
brilliancy, by Wieseler especially, have been refuted with such thorough- 
ness by Bleek (pp. 107, 156), that no false shame shall prevent me from 
confessing openly and honourably my return to my original admission 
of the actual difference in the two accounts." — English translation of 
Ebrard's Li/e ofjcsus^ 
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To me, at this time, the reality of the Resurrection 
was a necessary postulate, for I was unable to see 
how the early success of Christianity could be ex- 
plained without assuming the miraculous fact. I had 
read Mr. C. C. HennelFs " Inquiry into the Origin of 
Christianity," but was not prepared to admit his in- 
genious historical h3rpothesis. His suggestion that 
Christ was raised in an invisible and spiritual manner 
might have guided me to a more reasonable explana- 
tion ; but I dwelt rather on the external aspect of the 
problem, and the impression made on me by Paley's 
Argument was too strong to pass away till I had 
found an adequate solution of my difficulty. This 
last hold on supernatural religion was loosened ere 
long by the searching analysis of Strauss, who, in 
his first Leben JesUy demonstrated the untrustworthy 
nature of the evidence. Ultimately I came to see that 
the diffusion of the Christian religion depended not 
on the fact of the Resurrection, but on the belief 
entertained by the Apostles and early converts in the 
Resurrection. To account for this belief no longer 
appears to me difficult. Jesus, in predicting his per- 
sonal return after the violent death which he saw 
before him, did no more than announce his expecta- 
tion of the inevitable sequel to the preliminary acts 
of the Messianic drama. As such an expectation was 
indispensable to the continuance of the faith of the 
disciples, so it was natural that the Master, convinced 
of the reality of his claims, should predict his return. 
If the continued existence of the pious dead in joyous 
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activity is with a majority of modern Christians a 
spontaneous and even irresistible belief, Jesus could 
have had no difficulty in assuming his eventual 
re-animation; the resurrection of the body among 
the Jews being the acknowledged condition of a 
happy posthumous existence. He had only to take 
for granted that the resurrection which every pious 
Israelite hoped for would first be realised in him, 
in order to render possible the accomplishment of 
his beautiful Messianic vision. The history of Jesus, 
moreover, was the history of the Messiah ; and the 
history of the Messiah, according to Jewish ideas, had 
long since been recorded in anticipation, in the pro- 
phetic writings of the Old Testament. Thus arose the 
conviction that the events which were characteristic of 
the career of the Messiah were to be characteristic 
of the career of Jesus. Faith, inflamed by ardent ex- 
pectation, evoked the Crucified from the grave. Those 
who are prepared to see wonders usually see them, 
and in the tumult of religious emotion and the excite- 
ment of an intoxicating hope it would have been a 
strange circumstance if, when even the bodies of the 
saints arose and appeared unto many, the form of 
the beloved Master had not been visible to the mental 
eye of a weeping Magdalene or a yearning St. John. 
The testimony of St. Paul to the reality of the Re- 
surrection is regarded as of equal validity with that 
of the Twelve ; yet the circumstances of this late 
appearance of Jesus to the Gentile Apostle were very 
different from those of the early appearances to the 
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women, St. Peter, St. Thomas, and St. John. Nor is 
it easy to discriminate the phenomena of St. Paul's 
vision from the phenomena of the visions of religious 
enthusiasts, which are admitted to originate in cerebral 
changes, and not to be excited by external objects. 

With the surrender of this cardinal miracle, my faith 
in supernatural agency passed away. On close exa- 
mination, it proved that neither the miracles of the 
Old nor of the New Testament had the same generic 
type, nor were they supported by a similar exhibition 
of so-called evidence. The mark of dignity, con- 
gruency, beautiful adaptation, or benevolent purpose 
was absent from a multitude of what might rather be 
entitled Church prodigies than miraculous interventions. 
The revival of the dead man by the contact of his bones 
with the body of Elisha has quite the character of a 
Mediaeval miracle. The miracles of the floating axe, of 
the clothes that, after forty years* wear, were still new, 
of the destruction of the herd of swine, of the withering 
of the fig-tree, of the conversion of water into wine, of 
the capture of the fish with the tribute-money in his 
mouth, and of the extraordinary cures effected by the 
application of apostolic handkerchiefs or aprons, are 
rather magical operations than manifestations of divine 
power. Historical criticism has detected an abundance 
of such legendary miracles, has taught us how they 
grow up in the night or twilight of the intellect, how 
they pass into common belief, and how they fade before 
the breath and light of the morning of the mind. The 
Protestantism which restricts miraculous power to the 
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apostolic age, and regards the Mediaeval Church as the 
mother of abominations, would find it difficult to ex- 
plain why it accepts some of our Biblical miracles and 
yet rejects miracles in the Catholic Church which are 
supported by incomparably better evidence. The old 
argument, which Hume opposed to the hypothesis of 
miraculous interposition, again acquired its appropriate 
ascendancy over my mind. 

The principle laid down by that philosopher, that 
nothing is credible which is contradictory to experi- 
ence or at variance with the laws of nature, is a 
principle which cannot reasonably be impugned. Of 
universal truth we have no more conclusive evidence 
than that which is afforded by complete scientific 
induction; and any alleged fact conflicting with a 
complete induction may safely be pronounced ante- 
cedently incredible, practically impossible. To contend 
that a simple movement on earth and an extraordi- 
nary ascent into celestial space, are alike antecedently 
incredible, is an ingenious attempt to embarrass an 
opponent. But there is no real force in the objection ; 
and if there were, the argument would have a suicidal 
energy. It would annihilate revelation as well as un- 
belief; it would be fatal alike to secularism, to science, 
and to philosophy. Nature's uniformity is, to use the 
emphatic expression of Mr. Alexander Bam, the ulti- 
mate major premise of all induction. On the great 
postulate of Experience repose all systematic action, all 
science, all art, all the conduct of life, all the purpose 
of the present, all the enjoyment of the future. The 
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argument, too, which would render knowledge impos- 
sible, by depriving us of its preliminary condition, can 
render little service to the orthodox logician, for the 
antecedent incredibility of the natural step on earth 
would not make the supernatural ascent into heaven 
credible. The objection that, if experience gives us 
sufficient knowledge of the past and present, it gives 
us no knowledge whatever of the future, was answered 
long ago by Priestley. This answer, that though we 
have had no experience of what is future, we have had 
abundant experience of what was future, is considered 
b}^ Mr. Mill satisfactory. The supernatural is disowned 
by science, unsupported by philosophy, repudiated by 
the exigencies of practical life. 

While my belief in the supernatural element of 
Christianity had thus been completely undermined, 
I had succeeded in evolving a belief in a natural 
Christianity, which allowed me, though not without 
a painful internal conflict, to retain the position which 
I occupied as a curate of the Church of England. I 
could still believe in a Triune God as a speculative 
conception ; in the religion of Jesus as a providential 
dispensation ; in Jesus himself as the Redeemer, through 
the majestic manifestation of spiritual excellence which 
shone out of his life and character, in the grandeur and 
originality of his mission as a teacher or prophet, and 
in his more than earthly exaltation as the pre-eminent 
Son of one common Father, the consummate flower 
and glory of the human race, still living in the celestial 
circles of eternity, with an immortality in which we, 
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his younger brothers, should one day partake. The 
time, however, at length approached when even this 
residuary faith was to yield before the assaults of 
continued inquiry. In my solitude I had become a 
diligent student. Kante, Fichte, Hegel, Spinoza, Mill, 
Grote, and Comte often drew me away from my poets 
— Shakespeare, Goethe, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, 
and others. 

Comte, in particular, had at one time an almost 
tyrannous influence over my mind. Believing, with 
Mazzini, in the great and beautiful banner of demo- 
cracy, in the progress of all through all under the 
leading of the best and wisest, I cannot accept the 
political reconciliation of Comte, which rests on the 
autocratic principle, nor can I be satisfied with the 
chivalrous type of feminine influence and power which 
the founder of Positivism proposes for our acceptance. 
But always a reader of history, and penetrated with 
the sense of historical continuity, I welcomed with 
eager delight Comte's magnificent survey of the present 
and past life of humanity, interspersed as it was with 
occasional glimpses of future possibilities.^ His law 
of the three successive stages of speculation was as a 
revelation to me, illuminating what had before been 
palpable darkness. His classification of the sciences, 
appealing to a sentiment of unity, and satisfying a great 
intellectual want, by affording a basis for the super- 
structure of a new philosophy which should reinterpret 

* See an article on the Religion of Positivism^ the first part of 
^hich was contributed by me, in the WestminsUr Review for 1858. 
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man and the world, appeared no less admirable as a 
supreme effort of philosophic genius ; while the general 
opulence of his conception, his exaltation of art, and 
his S3anpathy with the suffering, the poor, and the 
oppressed, attracted me with an irresistible fascination 
towards himself and his writings. 

For the religious idea of the Positive philosophy 
I had long been prepared. I had found it in Shelley, 
in Lamennais, in Mazzini, with more or less vividness 
of recognition. But Comte gave scientific precision 
and ampler development to a conception which had 
previously been little more than an indefinite outline. 
The idea of Humanity, under his teaching, assumed a 
sublimity and a moral power which it had not hitherto 
possessed. It gave a sanction to the worship of sorrow 
and humble endeavour ; it offered a communion with 
the loftiest minds of the race, irrespective of creed or 
country ; it gave incitement to the exertions of a noble 
and disinterested ambition, solace, and support in the 
ideal sympathy of the wise and good of all times. 
It supplied an object to action, a rule of conduct, an 
intellectual rallying-point ; it multiplied and intensified 
emotion by carrying us back into the past, transport- 
ing us into the future, uniting us with the present ; 
thus awakening the sentiment of an ideal yet real 
Omnipresence, and harmonising with that " Feeling 
Infinite," which is an indestructible element of our 
nature. 

While I had thus been working my way through 
darkness into light — the sober light of sad reality— 
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life had been bringing to all who belonged to me, 
as well as to myself, varied experiences of pain and 
sorrow. For their sake I had already done violence to 
my better nature. Was I now to render the previous 
sacrifice nugatory ? Was the black shadow of my 
unbelief to enfold those who had already more than 
their share of the burden of life to sustain ? S3anpa- 
thising friends had early encouraged me to retain 
my position in the Church. A beneficed clergyman, 
advanced in years, whose studies had ended, like my 
own, in the abandonment of dogmatic Christianity, had 
drawn up a statement of the motives which, as he 
argued, justified him in the retention of his prefer- 
ment. This statement was forwarded to me. A cele- 
brated and venerable German professor had sent me 
a message deprecating the abandonment of a post 
which, he thought, I might continue to occupy without 
dishonour to myself and with profit to others. I had 
hitherto deferred to the judgment of persons whom 
I regarded as superior to myself in knowledge of life 
and in ability to determine questions of moral obliga- 
tion ; but the progress of unbelief and enlarged expe- 
rience decided me, at last, on the adoption of 'an 
independent course of thought and action. Taking 
counsel of my own heart, I resolved to terminate a 
conflict which had become intolerable. Painful and 
singular complications preceded, accompanied, and fol- 
lowed my retirement from the English Church. To 
one of these only shall I make any reference. On the 
death of a near and beloved relative, now many years 
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ago, I was called on to act as executor to her last will 
and testament. In that instrument I was nominated 
guardian of her two orphan children. Exception, how- 
ever, was taken to my religious opinions; and to 
prevent the testamentary nomination from being con- 
firmed by the Court of Chancery, a postscript from a 
private letter, in which I had indicated my dissent 
from the creeds of the Churches, was introduced in 
an affidavit filed in that court. I need not say what 
anxiety, mortification, and rebuke this procedure en- 
tailed on me. 

To return. The hour had come, at length, in which 
I had to encounter the cares and troubles inseparable 
from an open disavowal of the popular creed, the 
sorrow of causing sorrow to others, the laceration of 
tenderest feeling, the forfeiture of sympathy, social 
alienation, loss of position and employment, self-dis- 
satisfaction and self-reproach in the present, the dark 
expectation of a future from which I had little to hope, 
the regret that accompanies the violent rupture with a 
past which, if it repels the intellect by the force of 
logical antipathy, attracts the heart by a thousand sweet 
and subtle associations of thought and feeling. 

Nearly twenty years have elapsed since this breach 
of old ties, this separation from the scenes and friends 
of earlier life, took place. During this interval, I have 
carefully and frequently re-examined the religious ques- 
tion — the most momentous of all questions. The result 
has been a decided confirmation of the convictions 
which I then entertained. Within this period, too. 
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scepticism has been vigorously advancing in the nation 
— I might say, in Europe. And not only has it 
extended its sphere, but it includes within that sphere 
some of the loftiest and profoundest intellects of the 
age — ^men renowned for vast and exact erudition, for 
scientific research or critical acumen. Philosophers, 
poets, historians, novelists, openly or silently disavow 
Christianity. In palaces, in lordly mansions, in college 
halls, in secluded homesteads, and here and there in 
rectory or vicarage, scepticism, if it has not a bold 
and fearless utterance, at least expresses itself in a 
guarded whisper. It becomes doubly a duty, then, 
when, notwithstanding the general diffusion of avowed 
or latent unbelief, we trace everywhere the presence 
of a conservatism that conceals and hesitates and 
trembles at the doubts which it cannot suppress, that 
individual dissentients should candidly disclose their 
theological divergences. Christianity, indeed, which 
has had its triumphs in the past, will long conserve 
a portion of its power, and continue to furnish guid- 
ance not only for the unreasoning multitude, but for 
thousands of excellent men and women who cannot 
abandon the old religious ideal. But there is no final 
arrest for the intellectual progress of mankind. Chris- 
tian monotheism is no more eternal than Greek or 
Roman polytheism. Creeds change and pass away. 
Old institutions must perish or be modified; new 
institutions arise. It is impossible to disguise the 
fact that the world is on the eve of a terrible anarchy 
or of a beneficent renovation. I indulge the hope 
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that the new life may grow up without serious dis- 
turbance of the old; but reactionary statesmanship, 
passionate ignorance, premature effort, may introduce 
elements of disorder and obstruction, retarding the 
social renovation and obscuring the visions of a 
happier future, in which poets and philosophers have 
alike indulged. 

London, 1876. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL REVIEW— INTRODUCTORY. 

The hypothesis which represents Intelligence as the 
principle by which the original chaos was transformed 
into a world of order, is traceable to Anaxagoras of 
Clazomenae, who was born about five hundred years 
before the Christian era. The special function which 
that philosopher invited Intelligence, or ''Nous," to 
discharge, was to originate and maintain the most 
perfect form of motion, the rotatory. The remaining 
phenomena of the universe are the consequence of 
this primitive circulation of the inert mass of cosmical 
particles, aided by their own inherent qualities. Nous 
did not directly produce the phenomena, but determined 
their production by the origination of motion. The 
fundamental attributes of the Anaxagorean Mind are 
the power of causing motion and a kind of omniscience. 
But though " endued with universal cognisance," Nous 
or Mind is not immaterial or personal.^ According 

^ So both Zeller and Grote. Geschichte der Philosophies vol. i. p. 
807, 3. Heft ; and Grote's Plato, vol. i. p. 58. 

A 
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to Aristotle, Anaxagoras employed Mind as a machine 
for the establishment of the orderly system of the 
world, availing himself of the hypothesis only when 
every known interpretative expedient had failed, and 
in all other instances preferring any plausible explana- 
tion of a difficulty to resorting for a solution to the 
principle which he had previously invoked.^ For this 
philosophical inconsistency he incurs the censure of 
Plato and Aristotle. He had, they allege, undertaken 
to explain the arrangements of the world by a reference 
to the beneficent purposes of this primary agency ; but 
instead of showing that every existing combination 
was fitted to promote some useful or admirable end, 
he explained the various dispositions of matter by 
analogies of a purely physical character. This deser- 
tion of the principle which Anaxagoras himself had 
asserted was a disappointment to the Platonic Socrates.^ 
Plato, following his great master, did not hesitate to 
correct the error of their predecessor. There is in 
the universe, says the Socrates of the P/ii/ebus, no 
insignificant Cause which orders and arranges years 
and seasons and months, and may be very justly named 
Wisdom and Mind. In the Memorabilia of Xenophon 
the doctrine of Final Causes is enforced with impressive 
eloquence and much interesting detail by Socrates, 
who pronounces the structure of the human body and 
the organisation of the human mind, no less than the 
visible external universe in which man appears as 

^ Aristotle's MetaphysicSy Book i. chap. iv. 
2 pi^doy Bekker, vol. iii. pp. 85-88. 
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a god, the workmanship of a Supreme Intelligence, 
of the deities, in fact, or of a divine and beneficent 
Providence.^ 

Aristotle's view was by no means identical with that 
of Plato or Socrates. He was indeed of opinion that 
nature had tendencies and ends, and noted them in 
the swallow, in the spider, and the plant. With 
Aristotle, indeed, design pervaded nature, but the 
design which he detected was a design without a 
Designer ; a principle of adaptation, a result produced 
neither by an extra-mundane nor an immanent Intel- 
ligence, but by a kind of self-accommodation and 
general adjustment of organic forces or external cir- 
cumstances.^ 

Nearly three centuries after the death of Aristotle, 
a noble poet and daring thinker explicitly rejected 
the doctrine of Final Causes. The waste of space 
on our planet, the uninhabitable mountain ranges, the 
unsociable ocean, the tracts of marsh, rock, or forest, 
the zone of fire and the zone of dee, are instanced by 
Lucretius as unanswerable objections to the hypothesis 
of an Intelligent Designer.* 

His eloquent and reflective countryman Cicero was 
of a very different opinion. He saw in the order 
and revolution of the planets a natural concurrence 
for the security of the world; he beheld in the 
sphericity of the earth, the levity of the air, the 

^ PhtlebuSy Bekker, vol. iii. p. 172. 

^ See Sir Alexander Grant's Ethics of Aristotle, Essay v. £24-226. 
He refers to Nat, An,, ii. viii. 15, and De Ccelo, x. 13. 
* De Rerum Natura, Lib. v. 202>222. 
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inexhaustibility of the sea, the unquestionable marks 
of judgment and reason; he appealed to the anatomical 
structure and the physiological processes of the human 
body for assured indications of the skill and diligence 
of nature and the care and ingenuity of Providence; 
and maintained that the operations of the human mind 
were dependent on the Divine Power that presides 
over physical nature,^ 

The same argument, in its later and nobler form, 
is re-echoed by Philo Judaeus, the contemporary of 
Josephus.^ The Platonising Hebrew declares that the 
Father and Ruler of the universe is a being whose 
character it is difficult to conjecture and hard to com- 
prehend, but that as an idea of the statuary or painter 
may be formed from a statue or picture, so a notion 
of the Father, Creator, and Governor of the system 
we call the world may be derived from the contempla- 
tion of that system; for there is no* artificial work 
which exists of its own accord, and the world, with the 
animals and plants which it contains, with the steady 
flow of the sea, the admirable temperature of the air, 
the revolutions of the sun, the moon, and all the planets 
and fixed stars, is the most artificial, the most skilfully 
made of all works, and therefore testifies to the exist- 
ence of an artist most accomplished, most perfect in 
knowledge. 

Of the early Christian writers who accepted and 

^ £>£ Natura Deorum, Lib. ii. 

^ A Treatise on Monarchy, Book i. Works of Philo Jtidceus, 
translated from the Greek by C. D. Yonge, B.A., vol. iii. pp. 182-183. 
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enforced the teleological hypothesis, we shall refer only 
to St. Paul and Minucius Felix. The everlasting power 
and divinity, the invisible fhings of God, declares the 
Apostle, are perceived through^ the things that are 
made, and the rains from heaven and the fruitful 
seasons are the witnesses of the living God, who made 
the heaven and the earth and the sea.^ What, asks 
Minucius Felix in his Octavzus, is so clear and unde- 
niable, when you .lift up your eyes to heaven, and 
when you look down on all about you, as that there is a 
Deity of most excellent understanding, that inspires, 
moves, supports, and governs all nature ? 

Scotus Erigena and Thomas Aquinas in the Middle 
Ages, Melancthon and Calvin at the Reformation, 
and more recently Reimarus in Germany, Voltaire in 
France, and Tucker and Paley, with many others, in 
England, have reiterated and expanded the argument 
from Design;* and countless theologians, in every 
country and of every party, have employed their talents 
in enriching it with striking illustrations, where they 
have not succeeded in recommending it by their philo- 
sophy or their logic. 

In the speculative and scientific domain, the validity 
of the argument from Final Causes has been by turns 
asserted or denied. The phrase Final Cause was first 
introduced, though without theological prepossession, 
by Aristotle. Dugald Stewart is perhaps right in sup- 
posing that the strictures of Lord Bacon had a par- 
ticular application to those illegitimate representatives 

^ Rom. i. 20, and Acts xiv, 15-17. 
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of the "stout Stagirite" — the Schoolmen. In his 
Advancetnent of Learning j Bacon speaks with dis- 
paragement of Final Causes as " childless Vestals," but 
he somewhat qualifies his rejection of the depreciated 
maidens ; in fact, he banishes them to the world of 
metaphysical abstractions, in which he admits that 
they may be entitled to some attention, while pro- 
testing against their intrusion into the province of 
physics, and dismissing them as serious impediments 
to the progress of inductive science. 

The objection to the doctrine of Uses or Ends 
entertained by Descartes was as unreserved as it was 
peremptory. He believed it to be impossible that the 
limited intellect of man could comprehend the unlimited 
nature of Deity ; and condemning the attempt to ascer- 
tain the purposes of God, he pronounced the teleolo- 
gical method wholly inefficacious in physical inquiries. 
Spinosa, who reduced to geometrical form the meta- 
physical speculation of Descartes, agrees with the 
great Frenchman in his repudiation of the argument. 
The most eminent men of science, Newton, Maclaurin, 
Harvey, Hunter, on the other hand, support the doc- 
trine with the magnificent authority of their illustrious 
names. Was the eye, demands the most distinguished 
of their number, contrived without skill in optics, and 
the ear without the knowledge of sounds ? 

The verdict of these great men has not, however, 
sufficed for the irrevocable determination of the ques- 
tion. Hume, though perhaps a suspensive theist, 
accorded the argument no demonstrative validity ; 
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Cabanis professed himself of Lord Bacon's opinion; 
Laplace, Diderot, and the leading thinkers of France in 
the eighteenth century, disavowed it. In Germany, the 
most exact and instructed of modern metaphysicians, 
Emmanuel Kant, while surveying it with patronising 
respect, pronounces it incomplete, inconsistent, and 
inconclusive. 

Victor Cousin in reality admits the justice of Kant's 
criticism, for he allows that the principle of Final 
Causes requires the support of the d priori proof — ^a 
" proof" which is generally regarded in our own days as 
a stupendous sophism. Sir William Hamilton appears 
to believe in a Divine Intelligence solely on the assump- 
tion that the human will is free, and insists that the 
phenomena of matter, far from warranting any infer- 
ence in favour of the existence of a God, would, on the 
contrary, furnish an argument for its negation. His 
eminent critic, Mr. John Stuart Mill, in the Examination 
of the Hamiltonian Philosophy, points out the impolicy of 
abandoning the Design argument, since it is at once the 
best and the most persuasive. In a posthumous work — 
Three Essays on Religion — he places the Design argu- 
ment in the first of the logical divisions known as the Four 
Inductive Methods — that is, in the Method of Agree- 
ment, which he describes as the weakest of the four. 

Some few professional theologians seem scarcely 
prepared to recognise in this argument the "lower 
degree of probability" which Mr. Mill accords it. 
The late pious and accomplished Frederic Robertson, 
while treating it with some indulgence, allows that it 
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is, and ever must be, utterly powerless to prove God's 
existence or demonstrate the falsity of Atheism. The 
Rev. William J. Irons, in an acutely reasoned disser- 
tation written many years ago, employs very similar 
language. While believing, on independent grounds, 
that the world is the orderly result of a Divine Intelli- 
gence, he undertakes in his treatise to make it as plain 
as truth can be made that the whole argument from 
Design is a fallacy.^ 

This historical review of the development and conflict 
of opinion is sufficiently comprehensive to serve as an 
adequate introduction to a general examination of the 
doctrine of Final Causes. The present state of public 
opinion affords ample justification for an inquiry into 
their nature and value. In the severe scrutiny to which 
all hypotheses are now sure to be subjected, no specu- 
lation can ultimately survive which fails to recommend 
itself as " reasoned truth ; " as, on the other hand, no 
speculation can perish, though it may be repressed, 
that has truth for its ground and reason for its confir- 
mation. 

* On the Whole Doctrine of Final Causes, By William J. Irons, M.A., 
of Queen's College, Oxford, and Curate of St. Mary's, Newington, 
Surrey. 1 836. 



CHAPTER II. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY: ITS DIVISIONS AND SUB- 
DYviSIONSSTA TEMENT A ND CO UNTER^STA TE- 
MENT. 

The Science of Natural Theology has two cardinal 
aspects and many subordinate phases. The first 
cardinal aspect is that in which the unity or order of 
nature is regarded as evidence of a creative or pre- 
siding Mind. The second cardinal aspect is that in 
which the particular arrangement of matter conducive 
to a particular end is regarded as the proof of the 
intervention of a Divine Providence. The subordi- 
nate phases included under one or other of these 
two aspects may be comprised in the two principal 
sub-divisions of: i. Laws or uniformities in material 
nature, and laws or uniformities in the constitution 
of the human mind ; and 2. The marks of design, con- 
trivance, fitness, harmony, or correspondence, having 
utility as the result, in the various arrangements of the 
external world.^ According to one school of natural 
theology, the main evidence for the existence of a 
God lies not in the laws of nature, but in their colloca- 
tions. According to another school, the only satisfac- 

* Dr. Chalmers takes this view. See J. S. Mill's System of Logic y 

vol. ii. p. 424, 8th edit. 
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tory testimony which can be adduced for such a belief 
is to be sought in the universality of order and law 
as manifestations of a presiding Intelligence in the 
material world. By one authority^ we are told that, 
in the present state of mental science, we have no 
fixed data to reason on, and are referred to *' the great 
principle of physical order and its consequences, as in- 
dications of, or rather as synonymous with, reason and 
mind in the material world." By another, the right of 
philosophy to build on material principles alone is 
called in question, and a doubt is expressed whether 
" the researches of science tend towards the establish- 
ment of a system of fixed and orderly recurrence."^ 
The difiering appreciation of the arguments suggested 
by the various aspects of nature, on the part of their 
several champions or impugners, necessitates a sepa- 
rate and circumstantial examination of the varieties of 
alleged proof in which the opposing views shall be 
impartially stated and contrasted. 

We will first examine the argument in which order 
is considered as the result of law. 

The constancy observable in the processes of nature 
suggests the hypothesis of an intelligent agency. The 
interpretation of nature is the achievement of the 
human intellect only, and that which mind alone can 
investigate or express must be itself Mind.^ The 

^ Rev. Baden Powell. 

^ Hansel's Bampton Lectures^ p. 189, quoted by Baden Powell in 
the Order of Nature , pp. 240-243. 

* See Whewell's Bridgewater Treatise: Astronomy and General 
Physics, 
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nature which we interpret is the record of another 
Mind; material order is the embodiment of ideas 
which are the product of that Mind; and, in the 
language of Oersted, " all existence is the dominion of 
Reason." The inimitable order, the invariable method 
which we detect in nature, is the consequence of the 
material laws which are the enactments of the Supreme 
Legislator. All events in the organic or inorganic 
world are determined by the relations of the elements 
and the operations of the great forces of naturg^ The 
relations and actions thus conspiring to direct the 
occurrences of the universe depend on measures of 
time and space, motion and force. These . relations 
and actions are thus susceptible of mathematical treat- 
ment and numerical expression. To illustrate the 
teleological theory in this its most general aspect — 
order conceived as in itself an ultimate end — the entire 
domain of science has been traversed, and remarkable 
instances of arrangement, which are capable of being 
described in mathematical terms or technical language, 
are adduced by the student of rational mechanics, the 
astronomer, the chemist, and the physiologist^ 

A simple force, says the philosophising mathema- 
tician, must produce a simple motion, and we perceive 
that this must necessarily be the first law of motion. 
The splendid generalisation of Newton, that a body at 
rest continues at rest, and that a body in motion 
continues in motion, with its velocity and direction 
unchanged, unless acted upon by some external force, 
was realised in nature, as though by a presiding 
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Intelligence, countless ages before its discovery by 
the greatest of nature's interpreters. "The stars 
in their courses," exclaims the astronomer, " are regu- 
lated by the properties of conic sections, and the 
winds depend on arithmetical and geometrical pro- 
gressions of elasticity and pressure." Cfhe primar}'' 
law imprinted on all the bodies of the universe, that 
every substance attracts every other substance with 
a force jointly proportional to the mass of the attract- 
ing and of the attracted body, and varying inversely 
as the square of the distance, is cited as a convincing 
argument for the existence and action of an Intelligent 
Power.) Is it possible, it will be asked, to resist the 
testimony for the presence in nature of a Deity whose 
geometry is embodied in stellar space, when we know 
that if the squares of the times of the planets' revolu- 
tion round the sun be divided by the cubes of their 
mean distances, the quotient will be the same for all 
the planets ? ^ All these bodies, we are reminded, are 
urged towards a central point, the sun, in conformity 
with the laws of universal attraction; and mathema- 
ticians have proved that the paths described must be 
of the form known by the name of conic sections. 

Torricelli, the pupil of Galileo, was the first to con- 
struct an instrument for the accurate measurement of 
the pressure of air. He showed that the downward 
pressure of a fluid column will exactly balance the 

^ The periodic time of Mercury is 87.97, the mean distance 0.3871; 
then the time squared divided by the distance cubed will be 133,421. 
Similarly Venus, Earth, Mars, &c., show almost exactly the same 
quotient when their time squared is divided by their distance cubed. 
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upward pressure of the air. That the volume of air 
varies inversely as the pressure, is the expression of 
a natural fact known as Boyle's Law. As by means 
of this law we can ascertain how the density of a gas 
varies with its pressure, so, by means of Gay Lussac's 
Law, we can find out how its density varies with its 
temperature. 

" Let us select," says Oersted, " another example no 
less striking and universal than the law of the inverse 
square of distance in its operations — the laws and 
effects of light. All which experience teaches of the 
effects of light at different distances, of the magnitude 
and form of the shadow of reflected light, may be 
educed from the acknowledged laws of reason, and 
are all necessary consequences of reason. The same 
holds good of the refraction of light, its solution into 
colours, its polarisation, interference, &c."^ That the 
velocity of light diminishes as the index of refraction 
increases; that rays polarised by reflection and by 
refraction are perpendicular to each other; that the 
lengths ^ of the different coloured bands of the spectrum, 
reckoning from the violet to the red, are nearly in the 
ratio of the numbers |, f , f , |, |, yV, ^ ; and that in- 
tervals of sound in the gamut form a series nearly 
corresponding, are so many instances of the intelligible 
character of the original record left us by the creative 
Logos or Reason. The rays of coloric from a heated 
body exposed to the air obey the laws of reflection and 

^ Oersted's Soul in Nature, p. 99. Bohn's Scientific Library. 
^ Golding Bird, Elements of Natural Philosophy , p. 339. 
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refraction precisely like light ; the forces exhibited in the 
phenomena of magnetic attraction and repulsion vary 
inversely as the square of the distances; the com- 
position of all chemical compounds may be expressed 
by invariable numbers, called combining proportions, 
or, looking to their mutual power of substitution, 
equivalents; the laws of proportionality are as pre- 
cisely fulfilled in the formation of the most complex 
of the higher compounds as in that of the simplest 
molecule, each atom that takes part in a combination 
invariably engaging therein, either in the single or 
multiple ratio of its weight, and carrying with it un- 
changed, throughout the most complicated reactions, its 
peculiar atom-fixing powers. Such are some of the 
instances in physics and chemistry of the apparent 
presence of an intellectually instituted order in material 
nature, to which a Baden Powell or a Professor Tulloch 
may appeal in confirmation of their cardinal thesis that 
the universe is a dominion of Reason. 

Illustrations derived from biological science are 
more difficult to select, perhaps because the constitu-» 
tion of the animal body reveals rather the evidences of 
adaptation and utility than of order. The principles 
of mechanical philosophy, however, are exemplified in 
the delicate and complex structure of the human frame. 
Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the blood is 
ascribed by Dr. Amott to his superior knowledge of 
the science of mechanics ; the vocal organ in man is a 
reed instrument, capable of producing those musical 
notes whose pitch is resolved by acoustic science into 
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a determinate number of vibrations, and whose quality 
or clang-tint, varjdng with the varied blending of ele- 
mentary sounds, as innumerable composite colours are 
obtained from the combination of the elementary hues 
of the solar light, gives rise to aerial impulses whose 
form is susceptible of "graphical representation," 
and whose ratios are ascertainable by mathematical 
analysis. 

Thus, in astronomy, in physics, in chemistry, in 
mechanics, an appeal is made to the apparent evidences 
of an intelligible order in nature which is discoverable 
by the human mind, which announces the existence 
and operation of a supersensuous Intelligence, an Intelli- 
gence which has anticipated by its processes of orderly 
distribution the discoveries of Newton, Galileo, Pascal, 
Lavoisier, Harvey, or Helmholtz. The reasoning is 
plausible, the wealth of illustration persuasive, the 
particular facts undeniable ! Can the momentous con- 
clusion be justified ? Is the natural order the result of 
intelligent distribution ? Is it the product of the action 
of an Infinite Mind, or even of Mind limited in one or 
more of its attributes ? 

More closely examined, this imposing array of illus- 
trations will be found to dazzle rather than convince. 
The order, indeed, which they are alleged to establish 
undoubtedly exists, but only in a qualified and artificial 
sense, as the reflection of the human miiid, not as the 
intended production of a Divine Mind. 

Order, in its final analysis, appears to be the creation 
of our own thought. It is not, like form or colour, an 
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object of immediate perception ; it is a notion, and not 
a thing ; a general term suggested by the enumeration 
of particular instances. Only a portion of the exter- 
nal world comes under the supervision of man; the 
record submitted to his interpretation is incomplete. 
Even that part which is accessible to us is not a region 
of absolute order. We confine our survey of the uni- 
verse to phenomena of a certain class, which we call 
orderly. The procedure which nature employs in this 
limited sphere we regard as the operation of Law. If 
the myriads of planetary systems which crowd the 
illimitable space were subjected to our scrutiny, should 
we find the same evidences of order in those systems 
which we find in our own ? What do we know of 
the endless past ? what of the endless future ? In 
numerous occurrences which man notes in the uni- 
verse he discovers a general succession of movements, 
a general harmony of causes and effects. The corre- 
spondences which he indicates really exist, but they 
exist as the necessary consequences of physical laws 
of development. The appearance of intelHgent pur- 
pose in phenomena is due to an inherent connection. 
Natural objects are arranged under the action of un- 
reasoning affinities ; they attract one another. Oxygen 
and hydrogen form water; oxygen and nitrogen air.^ 
The conception of inert or dead matter is an illicit 
artifice. There is no object which is permanently 
unchanged. Every rock, every grain of sand, every 
metallic film, says the author of Isis^ is in unceasing 
motion. We know of no matter without form ; we 
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know of no form, of no motion, of no life without 
matter. Through the whole range of our experience 
the active or " quasi-spiritual " principle has its con- 
comitant in the material, and the material its con- 
comitant in the active or " quasi-spiritual." Material 
elements are never without their appropriate energy. 
Constituents qualified for assuming different forms enter 
into combination with related constituents. Thus by 
a kind of natural enchantment carbon brightens into 
the diamond, or in alliance with oxygen sparkles in the 
fountain, or is assimilated in leaf, wood, fruit, fat, brain, 
or foot. Varying with the surrounding temperature, the 
combinations of carbonic acid and hydrogen appear as 
vapour, steam, water, hoar-frost, snow, or ice. The 
organic and inorganic series belong alike to the same 
external reality which we call matter. Their connec- 
tion is the essence of life. A formative principle lies 
in nature itself. By an intellectual perversion, by a 
gratuitous assumption, we deprive nature of its own 
inherent life and activity, in order to reintroduce them 
by means of an extrinsic intelligent agent into a corpus 
vile which exists only in our own imagination. The 
error is attributable to the infirmity of the human mind, 
which disposes it to look on everything as dead where 
continuous change is not conspicuous, and everything 
as living whose changes are easily recognisable by 
sense. 

Order in nature is the result of the fundamental 
forces of nature conspiring to the more or less per- 
fect unity of composition which our reason discovers. 

B 
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Orderly phenomena are the consequence of identical 
processes; of the inherent properties without which, 
objects would cease to be objects, forces to be forces, 
relations to be relations. Kant notes with delight that 
the " harmonical relations which excite the feelings in a 
more sublime manner than even the contingent beauties 
of nature originate in the properties of space ; and this 
inevitable congruity he refers ultimately, indeed, to 
Divine Wisdom, but directly to a common dependence 
on a single sovereign ground, to a unity of possibilities 
which it is no more difficult to conceive as self-existent 
than it is to conceive an Intelligent Cause as self- 
existent. 

Space in itself is a purely human relation. The 
Infinite Intelligence cannot exist in space any more 
than in time. The objects occupying space are arti- 
ficially numerable, but they are not actually numbered 
or measured, as by a divine enumerator or surveyor. 
They are not labelled or ticketed, as if in anticipation 
of human arithmetic or geometry. Numerical symmetry 
does not always imply intentional arrangement. If to 
the square of a number were added the number itself 
plus 41, the result would be a prime number. The rule 
holds for the first forty numbers from zero upwards. 
An incautious mathematician, says Mr. Bady, might 
infer that it was a universal law; but on proceeding 
to the forty-first time, he would find the result a com- 
posite number, and perceive the falsity of the rule. 
The number 9, again, when multiplied by the 
cardinals up to 9 — and with a little humouring we 
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might go far beyond nine — always yields a product 
the figures of which when added together invariably 
amount to nine. But does any one suppose that such 
arithmetical irregularities are the results of law pre- 
ordained by an Omnipotent Intelligence ? ^ 

Pelitarius, a French mathematician, detected a very 
singular numerical property — namely, that the sum of 
the cubes of the ordinary numbers is the square of the 
numbers themselves. Thus the cubes of 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 are 
I 8 27 64 126 216 343 512 729; 

the sum of the natural numbers, i, 2, 3, 4, &c., is 45 ; 
the square of 45 is 2025 ; while the sum of the cubes 
I, 8, 27, &c., is also 2025. This unexpected corre- 
spondence is a numerical curiosity, but is it the fore- 
ordained result of an intelligent Designer ? ^ 

Order and harmony, congruity and unity, occur in 
the geometrical representations of space. Describe a 
circle, and you will see that all right lines drawn from 
a certain point within the figure, called the centre, to 
the circumference, are equal to one another. If, says 
Kant, oblique planes be disposed in different inclinations 
to the horizon, yet of such a length that free rolling 
bodies may reach the bottom at precisely the same 
time, it is to the nature of the circle itself that this 
action of the mechanical laws is to be ascribed. " For 
the chords that touch the vertical diameter, whether 

^ Discourses on Various Subjects, p. 175. 

^ See Rev. Baden Powell's History of Natural Philosophy, p. 126, 
in Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopadia. 
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they proceed from its uppermost or undermost point, 
according to any inclination one pleases, have collectively 
this in common, that the free fall through them happens 
in equal times." If the congruities in so simple and 
common a thing as a circle are to be referred to an 
intelligent Designer, what is there which may not be 
claimed as the result of design ? Every geometrical 
figure, every body in nature, must have some properties.^ 
Kant himself, while attributing the startling and beau- 
tiful relations of the properties of spage, on purely 
metaphysical grounds, to the arbitrament of an Intelli- 
gent First Cause, admits that to explain the admirable 
union of consequences existing in harmonious relation 
with mundane phenomena by referring their origin to 
a supernatural Will would be altogether absurd. 

Again, Kant admits that the universal laws of motion 
have an order and consistency by the necessity of their 
being. The laws of motion are of such a nature, he 
continues, as never to allow matter to be conceived 
without them ; and they are so necessary that they 
may be derived without any experiment from the uni- 
versal and essential quality of all matter. Similarly, 
while attributing the existence of fluid matter and 
heavy bodies to the will of an Intelligent Author, he 
points out that a cosmical body in a fluid state tends, 
as a necessary consequence of universal law, to assume 
a globular form, which harmonises better with the other 

^ See TAe Only Possible Argument for the Demonstration of the 
Existence of God, By Emmanuel Kant English translation of 
Essays and Treatises, z vols. 1799. 
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ends of the universe than any other possible form ; and 
this tendency he ascribes not to the Divine Will, but 
to the essence of the thing itself. Again, he allows 
that the cohesion of the particles of matter in water 
may be a necessary result of the possibility of water 
in general. Even where an exact symmetry might be 
supposed to require a particular artificial agency, Kant 
attributes it to the necessary action of universal laws, 
and refers to what he calls the rule of unity as ex- 
cluding the resort to an artificial disposition. The 
expansion of bodies by heat, light, electricity, and 
magnetism implies, in his opinion, one and the same 
natural activity ; the regularity of snow figures, and he 
might have added of crystallised structures generally, 
are the collateral consequence of more comprehensive 
laws which include the formation of these productions. 
Nor must we omit, in this place, to signalise one re- 
markable instance of symmetrical arrangement which 
surely cannot be attributed to an omniscient Author 
of the universe : the " sharply defined " figures which 
are seen in sand when excited by sonorous vibrations, 
thus made visible as in Chladius' beautiful experiment, 
exhibit a singular variety and a marvellous regularity 
of pattern. The order of nature, of the great planetary 
masses and their orbits, the great German thinker, 
from whom we have so often quoted, attributes '' to 
universal mechanical laws in the case of the earth, 
whose figure he ascribes to the action of rotatory 
motion on her original fluid condition, both com- 
mending Newton for regarding as consequences of 
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these laws arrangements not unworthy of Divine 
Wisdom, but censuring him for having immediate 
recourse to that Wisdom where the structure of the 
planets, their revolutions, and position of their orbits 
are in question. 

The admissions of philosophical writers thus justify 
us in affirming that, assuming the existence of matter 
not as a passive, inert, impossible substance, but as 
an aggregate of forms and forces, a consensus of 
properties and activities — regarding nature, in fact, as 
a self-evolving, self-adjusting power, we can interpret 
the appearances of order which everywhere meet our 
view as the inevitable consequences of the interaction 
of those properties and forces. The order which we 
observe is a resultant, not an idea of nature. The 
multitude of living beings, says De Jouvencel, presents 
itself before us not as the execution of a natural plan, 
but as a historical result continually modified by a 
multitude of causes, which have acted consecutively, 
and in which every accident, every irregularity re- 
presents the action of a cause. 

As an appropriate termination to the present, and 
a fitting introduction to the next division of the 
subject, we shall cite an instructive passage from the 
Natural Theology of Dr. Chalmers.^ 

''Matter must have had some properties to certify 
its existence to us; it being by its properties alone, 
and not by any direct view of its naked substratum, 
that we come to recognise it; so that to learn of 

* Natural Theology ^ by Thpmas Chalmers, D.D., &c., vol. i. p. 190. 
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matter at all, it must have had some properties or 
other belonging to it. Now these properties might 
be conceived of variously, and all the actual laws of 
the material system might be discovered in a confused 
medley of things strewn around, without any principle 
of arrangement, its chemical and optical and magnetic 
and chemical laws; and yet from the study of these 
no argument might be drawn in favour of a God 
who either called matter into being or endowed it with 
the attributes which we find it to possess." 



CHAPTER III. 

ORDER AND GENERAL ADAPTATION—FUTILITY 
OF THE TELEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT. 

The idea of an order existing in the universe is called 
out by the impression which the sight of its more 
conspicuous phenomena leaves on the awakening mind. 
The recurrence of day and night, of the ebb and flow 
of the tide, the succession of the seasons, and the 
phases of the moon, attract the notice of the least in- 
structed observer now, as they once attracted the 
notice of the primitive man, exciting in him the senti- 
ment of a sequential regularity. The order disclosed 
by a more profound examination of natural pheno- 
mena still more powerfully impresses the mind of the 
educated explorer of the methods of nature. But the 
sentiment thus elicited suggests in many, perhaps in 
most minds, more than the perception of an external 
order strictly warrants. Besides arrangement, sym- 
metry, correspondence in time and place, and all those 
concurrences which we have designated harmonical 
relations, there is a dim, dreamy sense of resemblance 
as if to something we had seen before. We measure, 
we arrange, we weigh, we number, and where we find 

regularity of disposition, identity of weight, numerical 

24 
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conformity, we precipitately conclude that an agency 
like our own has produced effects analogous to the 
results of our own mental activity. In an advanced 
stage of thought we assume the existence of an intelli- 
gence, of a volition resembUng the human intelHgence 
and volition, but immeasurably superior to them. The 
argument, which is that from effect to cause, is founded 
on a supposed analogy between the operation of man 
and the operation of God. The assumption is that 
what we call nature is a work of art. Voltaire main- 
tains that this is really the case, but Strauss acutely 
observes that the French logician imports into the 
argument the conclusion which he desires to draw out 
of it. All prepossession excluded, the question really 
comes to this: Is nature a self-existing or created 
thing ? The answer of the average theist is : a created 
thing, for nature is art. Conceived as art, nature no 
doubt implies an artist, for with a work of art the 
artist is presupposed. But why is nature assimilated 
to art ? Is it not because of the arbitrary separation 
of force from matter ? 

I. Matter is regarded as passive, as devoid of all 
regulative force or organising activity. Thus regarded, 
matter of course requires an external power to impart 
to it motion, order, purpose. But why do we assume 
that matter is without' a formative principle? What 
justifies the violent separation of the pervading, and, as 
far as our experience goes, the indissoluble unity of force 
and matter ? Matter is recognised as essentially active ; 
it has powers of attraction and repulsion; its very 
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impenetrability involves repulsive forces.^ Professor 
Tyndall instances the interaction of the molecules on 
the salt pyramids attracting or repelling each other at 
certain definite points, the result of this interaction 
being the particular geometrical form known as the 
pyramid?' While the blocks of Egypt were laid down 
by a power external to themselves, these molecular 
blocks of salt are self-posited ; they are fixed by the 
forces with which they act on each other. Through- 
out inorganic nature the same writer detects the pre- 
sence of this formative power. In the ice of our winters, 
in the felspar and mica of our rocks, in minute shells 
formed of tiny crystals, he discerns the same structural 
energy. And when we pass from the lifeless mineral 
to the living corn-grain, we find the architecture of the 
grain resembling the architecture of the crystal. If 
the hypothesis of an external architect in the case of 
crystals be rejected — and we can hardly fail to reject it 
— ^we are equally bound to reject it in the case of corn- 
grains. Following the same scientific guidance, we 
shall see that the animal body is just as much the 
product of molecular force as the stalk and ear of corn 
or the crystal of salt or rock. The human heart with 
its valves; the human eye with its lens, its cornea, 
its humours ; the human hand with its delicate articu- 
lations, are all mechanical. Animal heat, moreover, is 
produced by the same chemical process as the heat of 
a fire. Advancing yet further, we may assert that it 

^ Priestley. 

* Tyndall's Scientific Materialism : Fra,^nunts of Science, 
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is in a high degree probable that "for every fact of 
consciousness, whether of sense, thought, or emotion, a 
definite molecular condition is set up in the brain." ^ 
Everywhere in the inorganic world we find force, 
activity, structural energy; everywhere in the organic 
series, vitality, feeling, intelligence, or the dawn of 
intelligence. 

II. The Evolution theory of Darwin has famiUar- 
ised us with the idea of spontaneous variation. It is 
on this accidental variability that the action of his 
selective power depends. There are no doubt laws 
which determine these variations, but these laws bear 
no relation to the living structure. That structure is 
the result of the power of selection, whether natural 
or artificial. An architect — ^we follow Darwin's hypo- 
thesis — is compelled to build an edifice with unhewn 
stones which have fallen from a precipice, and he finds 
that the stones, being of certain shapes and sizes, 
are adapted to his purpose.^ Darwin asks, and we 
repeat his question, " Can it be reasonably maintained 
that the Creator intentionally ordered . . . that certain 
fragments of rock should assume certain shapes, so 
that the builder might erect his edifice ? " And if we 
surrender the principle of an Intelligent Agency in the 
case of inanimate objects, can we, on passing from the 
physical to the biological order, consistently affirm that 
the structure of a highly organised animal — the grey- 

^ Tyndall's Scientific Materialism, 

2 Darwin's Animals and Plants under Domestication^ vol. ii. pp. 248- 
249 and 432. 
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hound, for instance, that perfect image of symmetry 
and vigour — is the result of an intentional introduction 
and guidance of complex and infinite variations ? May 
we not rather say with Professor Huxley, "In view 
of the intimate relations between man and the rest of 
the living world, and between the forces exerted by 
the latter and all other forces, I can see no excuse 
for doubting that all are co-ordinated terms of nature's 
great progression from the formless to the formed, 
from the inorganic to the organic, from blind force to 
conscious intellect and will." 

III. Returning to the purely cosmical order of the 
universe, we may see reason to doubt whether the 
Greek philosopher had sufficient warrant for the asser- 
tion that God was a geometrician. All the planets, 
says Kant, gravitate towards the sun. To revolve in 
circular orbits they would require a measured accuracy. 
In point of fact, they deviate from a precisely circular 
form. Such ^ deviation is perfectly natural if it be 
assigned to mechanical law, but not justifiable if it be 
assumed to emanate directly from the mind of God. 
No final causes can be indicated to show that any 
advantage would result from the motion of the planets 
in one particular direction rather than another, or in 
one plane rather than in all planes. Were God directly 
the author of these planetary arrangements, they would 
hardly bear the mark of imperfection and variation 
which is to be met with in every production of nature.^ 

^ TAg Only Possible Argument for the Demonstration of the Existence 
of God, Sect. II. pp. 334-338. English transK uon. 1799. 
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From the clashing action of general laws, deviations 
from ideal accuracy may well be expected; but an 
immediate supernatural intervention, precluding the dis- 
turbing consequences of general laws, and implying 
at once omniscience and omnipotence, must be supposed 
capable of accomplishing its purpose with the greatest 
imaginable precision. If it were best that they should 
refer to a plane, it is to be presumed that God would 
have adjusted their orbits to a plane. If circular motion 
were preferable, it may be supposed that their motions 
would have been exactly circular ; and it is inconceivable 
that there should remain exceptions from the most 
perfect accuracy in a system which is the immediate 
production of a Divine Artificer. 

" Some partisans of final causes," says Laplace in 
his beautiful work called TAe System of the Worlds 
" have imagined that the moon was given to the earth 
to afford it light in the absence of the sun. But in this 
case nature would not have attained the end proposed, 
since we are often deprived at the same time of the 
light of each of them. To have accomplished this end, 
it would have been sufficient to have placed the moon at 
first in opposition to the sun and in the plane of the 
ecliptic, at a distance from the earth equal to one- 
hundredth part of the distance of the earth from the 
sun, and to have given to the earth and to the moon 
velocities parallel and proportional to their distances 
from the sun. In this case, the moon, being constantly 
in opposition to the sun, would have described round 
it an ellipse similar to that of the earth ; these two 
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bodies would have succeeded each other above the 
horizon, and as at this distance the moon would not 
be eclipsed, its light would always replace that of the 
sun."i 

Again, whatever accuracy of workmanship, whatever 
evidence of order may appear in the construction of 
the solar system or of the vegetable or animal world, 
there is no escaping the conclusion that all this 
splendid prodigality of contrivance has "no more 
exalted object" than the temporary continuance and 
limited efficiency of the individual or collective 
structure. " If," says Mr. J. S. Mill, " the machinery 
of the system is adapted to keep itself at work only 
for a time, still less perfect is the adaptation of it for 
the abode of living beings, since it is only adapted 
to them during the relatively short period of its 
total duration, which intervenes between the time 
when each planet was too hot, and the time when 
it became or will become too cold to admit of life 
under the only conditions in which we have experienced 
its possibility. Or we should perhaps reverse the 
statement, and say that organisation and life are 
only adapted to the conditions of the solar system 
during a relatively short period of the system's 
existence." ^ 

IV. The doctrine of Final Causes is discredited 
by its limited applicability. Dr. Whewell, while 

^ See T/te System of the World, by P. S. Laplace. Translated from the 
French by J. Pond, F.R.S. In 2 vols. 1809. Vol. U. pp. 94-95. 
2 Mill's Three Essays, p. 189. 
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defending the teleological view on general grounds, 
admits that it must not be applied to the inorganic 
sciences; and Professor Owen, as quoted by Mr. 
Fiske, shows its inefficacy even in biology. "A 
final purpose is indeed readily perceived and admitted 
in regard to the multiplied points of ossification in 
the skull of the human foetus and their relation to 
safe parturition. But when we find that the same 
ossific centres are established and in similar order 
in the skull of the embryo kangaroo, which is bom 
when an inch in length, and in that of the callow 
bird that breaks the brittle egg, we feel the truth 
of Bacon's comparison of Final Causes to the Vestal 
Virgins." 1 

Teleology is thus discredited by its acknowledged 
inefficacy and misleading tendency. It is ever apolo- 
gising, ever retreating. Driven from one province of 
inquiry, it takes refuge in another, as yet but partially 
appropriated by advancing science. But this is not 
all. The doctrine of evolution, which exposes its 
imperfections and limitations, supersedes it. By the 
theory of Natural Selection, it has been well said, 
we can explain the secret which Natural Theology 
is incapable of explaining. The theist starts with a 
fanciful conception of the spontaneous philosophy of 
the primitive man. The savage sees in the objects 
or phenomena of nature a resemblance to his own 

1 Owen, Tke Nature of Animals^ p. 39, and Whewell's History of 
the Ittductive Sciences, vol. iii. p. 430, both quotations from Mr. Fiske's 
Cosmic Philosophy y vol* ii. p. 384. 
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personality, to his intellect and volition. The re- 
flective observer selects and classifies, and while 
selecting and classifying improves on the original 
hypothesis. From this process of refining classifica- 
tion there is ultimately derived an abstract idea. 
This idea is identified with an imaginary Creator, to 
whom, in close imitation of the rude forefathers of our 
race, we thus attribute, in a purified and exalted 
form, our own personality. Where there is only a 
result we suppose a plan. We discern, as Mr. 
Lewes says, a fact, and we infer a purpose. We 
transcend the region of real knowledge, and affect 
to know that which transcends all the conditions 
of time and space, the intentions of nature, the 
designs of God. 

V. If there is order in the cosmos, there is also 
disorder. If the forms, planes, and directions of the 
planetary orbits present indications of order, that 
order is nevertheless imperfect. In some of the 
tertiaries the orbits are nearly perpendicular in plane 
and retrograde in direction. The moon is without 
air, without water. While Saturn has eight moons 
and a series of resplendent rings. Mars has no such 
provision against the darkness. But even Saturn's 
brilliant circle of light is not without its attendant 
anomaly. For fifteen years large portions of the 
surface are excluded from the influence of the sun by 
the very arrangement which during an equal period 
admits it. And what are we to think of falling meteo- 
rites, spiral nebulae, eccentric comets, of planets which 
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presumably have no inhabitants, or at best, as has 
been conjectured only *' aqueous gelatinous creatures." 
What are we to think of the orbless waste of space, 
or of stars that are burnt up, or exhausted satellites 
like our moon, or similar bodies in a state of volcanic 
eruption, as the moon once was? Finally, what 
evidence of order is derived from the prediction of 
the astronomers that our own beloved planet, perhaps 
the entire solar system — possibly, say some, the uni- 
verse itself — ^will become a cinder-heap, without life, 
without formative force, without air or light or heat ? 

But if disorder and waste are discernible in other 
worlds, there are more startling indications of waste 
and disorder in this. Large portions of the earth are 
still uninhabited ; some are uninhabitable. In Asia and 
Africa barren tracts of sand betray nature's reckless 
prodigality of space. The frigid zone no less than the 
torrid, mountain ranges of perpetual snow, fields of 
glacier ice, all testify to a like absence of a perfect or 
divine order. 

In the biological series the disorder is still more 
apparent. There are monstrous deviations adducible 
from any type or plan, which may be supposed to imply 
wisdom, or purpose, or beauty. Abortion, frustration, 
fatuity, too frequently mark the processes of nature. 
Everywhere disease, everywhere mania, everywhere 
idiocy, everywhere death. Prodigious births, danger- 
ous animals, explosions of fire-damp, the devastations 
of locusts and pigeons, wholesale starvation of human 
beings, caused "by a trifling chemical change in an 
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edible root," the paradoxical expedient by which one 
portion of earth's children are rendered dependent for 
sustenance on the destruction of another, all militate 
against the hypothesis of an external divinely-work- 
ing agency. It is allowed by a devout theist^ that 
the procedure of nature is constantly futile and extrava- 
gant. Resources are at her disposal which she docs 
not use, embryos which are not vivified, germs which 
are not developed. Of the seeds of vegetables, an 
insignificant proportion only grow into plants. Of 
the eggs of animals, few are matured into organisms 
which can compete with their parents. "The uni- 
verse," says the same orthodox authority, "is so full 
of such rudiments of things, that they far outnumber 
the things which outgrow their rudiments ; the marks 
of possibility are much more numerous than the tale 
of actuality." ^ ' The past of the earth is equally diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the optimism which the postulate 
of an infinitely perfect Creator demands. For countless 
ages, according to Professor Draper, this earth was 
S^"a dungeon of pestiferous exhalations and a den of 
wild beasts." A flora of splendid colours, a fauna no 
less magnificent, are found at the bottom of the sea, 
at a depth to which the diver's eye only can penetrate. 
For what end was all this beauty lavished? The 
theological method assumes that it was all "for our 
good ; " but the existence of the human race is as yet 
that of a moment. That the universe, with its un- 

^ The author of Plurality of Worlds : an Essay, 
' Intellectual Development of Europe, vol. ii. p. 286. 
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limited time, with its boundless space, exists for the 
welfare of man alone ; that the universal laws and the 
entire fabric of the cosmos afe subservient to that end ; 
that all the separate forces and events of the cosmos 
converge to promote the good of an ephemeral being, 
limited in power, in intelligence, in moral develop- 
ment, indicates a teleology which, in the learned Zeller's 
words, is so petty, so tasteless, so senseless, that it 
merits no refutation.^ 

In this chapter we have endeavoured to show that 
the harmonical relations in the system of the universe 
are dependent on mechanical causes; that the order 
which these causes produce is such as might be ex- 
pected from the action of purely unreasoning agencies, 
but not such as we might look for from the immediate 
operation of an Omnipotent and Omniscient Being; 
that even from a geometrical point of view the order is 
not invariable, its similarity not uniform; that if we 
look at it as intended to accomplish beneficent ends, 
to promote the welfare of sentient existence, the bio- 
logical order no less than the mechanical order is 
found to be defective, and that, whether regarded as a 
representation of the Highest Reason or as an exhibi- 
tion of means to an end, beneficent adaptation to the 
wants of man or the inferior animals, it is inaccurate, 
deficient, faulty, and destructive. Neither perfect wis- 
dom nor perfect goodness, nor perfect power are logi- 
cally predicable of the entire structure of the universe. 
The hypothesis of an extra-mundane intelligent agent, 

^ Zeller's For/rag^, 2nd Series, p. 269. 
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infinite in goodness, wisdom, and power, is irreconcilable 
with nature as we know it. Nature, as we know it, is 
neither the embodiment of the Absolute Reason, as the 
metaphysicians say, nor a didactic summary of intended 
adaptations, as the theologians of the school of Paley 
assert. 



CHAPTER IV. 
SPECIAL ADAPTATIONS. 

From our review of the presumed indications of a 
Creative Intelligence as the cause of the order and general 
adaptation observable in the universe, we proceed to 
an examination of the marks of design, of particular 
ends, of special adaptations, supposed instances of 
intelligent purpose, either as exhibiting organic order 
or as promoting a desirable end. 

Of all arguments adduced to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of the Deity, the most popular, the most intelligible, 
and the most interesting is the argument from Design, 
the proof derived from the resources of Physical 
Theology. It is, says Kant, the oldest, the clearest, the 
most adapted to ordinary human reason. . On the other 
hand, its insufficiency and limited applicability are so 
apparent, that even the theistic reasoner is compelled 
to record its shortcomings. Thus the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Oxford,^ objecting to the comparison 
of the Creator's work to a work of art, complains of the 

^ The Epistles of St, Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Romans, 

With Critical Notes and Dissertations, By the Rev. Benjamin Jowett, 

M.A. In 2 vols. Vol. ii. p. 476. 
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want of freedom and luxuriance in the latter, and insists 
that the problem of life derives no illustration from the 
handicraftsman's command of his chisel, the processes of 
nature being wholly unlike the processes of art. If 
the universe sometimes exhibits design, it sometimes 
exhibits absence of design. Unlike a table, or even a 
watch, the world is not a regular and finite structure, 
but rather infinite in irregularity, and far from appearing 
the best possible, its construction falls short of our 
Reasonable expectations. 

With this opinion of Mr. Jowett coincides that of 
Dr. Caird, as expressed in the Introduction to his 
Philosophy of Religion, The attractiveness of this 
argument to the popular mind is, he says, just what 
impairs its force to the scientific mind. The notion of 
a designer comes far short of perfect wisdom and 
power. It has essential limitations, and is inapplicable 
to a Being hypothetically infinite. A human contriver 
is restricted by the nature of the materials in which he 
works, and displays his ingenuity by conquering " their 
intractableness, or in taking a dexterous advantage of 
their natural qualities, so as to impose on them an 
ideal form foreign to their nature." The Divine 
Designer, on the other hand, must be held responsible 
for the intractableness of the materials which he has 
created. " Our idea of power," says another theologian 
in the Westminster Review^ " has, it is evident, a corre- 
lative in that of opposition and resistance ; the effort 
in human power is to overcome some obstacle which is 

^ Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review^ No. xvi. p. 522. 
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placed in its way against the man's will, at least with- 
out it and thwarting it." If matter were supposed to 
be self-existent, and in origin not dependent upon God, 
"He might be considered to exhibit power in reducing 
it from chaos to regularity and form, but not other- 
wise." Moreover, the combination of infinite power 
with infinite wisdom is a contradiction in terms; for 
where the agent has unlimited power, he has no need 
to resort to the contrivances, evasions, compensations 
of the arjjficer, whose materials ^e given him, and 
who works in the fetters of restricting conditions, and 
limited powers and capacities. 

The existence of adaptations, congruities, colloca- 
tions in nature is a patent fact. The question is not 
whether these harmonious relations exist, but whether 
they are the result of intrinsic qualities and forces, or 
are designed by an extra-mundane intelligence. Paley 
in his Natural Theology ^ Mr. Vansittart Neale'in his 
ingenious -^«^/^^, Oersted in his Soul of Nature^ and 
more recently Dr. Flint in his Theism^ have all 
argued that the elaborate structure of the world is a 
realised revelation of a creative or presiding Mind. In 
astronomy, in physics, in chemistry, in biology, indica- 
tions have been discovered or imagined of divine order 
and purpose. Air and water, sun and star, flower and 
tree, the wing of the bird and the eye of man, have 
all been laid under contribution, and forced to yield 
abundant, and often very plausible testimony to the 
presence in nature of an overruling Reason. We 
need not, therefore, adduce fresh instances of design in 
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this place, since every reader is, or may easily become, 
sufficiently familiar with the subject. 

We will assume, then, that the world which we 
inhabit is the work of a Being infinite in wisdom, 
power, and goodness. To this Infinite Being there can 
be no opposition offered. All the conditions requisite 
for the realisation of the Divine Idea are present. But 
is that idea realised ? Is the character of a Beirg 
having such attributes revealed in his "creation"? 
Do we find perfect wisdom, perfect goodness, absolute 
power, embodied in the fabric of the universe ? Is the 
earth the abode of virtue, of wisdom, of happiness ? 
There are undoubtedly provisions for affording pleasure 
to animate beings, but there are also provisions which 
issue in pain. The fundamental statute of the Creator 
is the ordinance of death. For the lower animals, or 
for many of them, the law of their existence is the 
reciprocity of destruction. If for a moment we accept 
the popular belief of the Fall of man and the inclusion 
of the fate of animals in the consequences of that 
fall, we are suddenly confronted with the objection 
that death by violence preceded the creation of Adam. 
Ages before man trod the earth, it was a scene of 
conflict and carnage. Nor did it become so by some 
unforeseen accident, if such a supposition be admissible. 
The evidence of design proves that it was the end 
contemplated by the Creative Mind. " For the variety, 
the beauty, the polish, the sharpness, the strength, the 
barbed perfection, the effectiveness in every way of 
lethal weapons, no armoury can compete with that of 
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the fossil world." ^ As regards the human race, the 
" Idea " seems to suffer a similar frustration. The very 
earth itself is a ruthless destroyer of human life. It is 
belted by a zone of volcanoes ; " about two hundred and 
seventy, it is said, either constantly or at intervals 
throwing out steam, hot ashes, and lava in different 
parts of the globe." ^ Since the year a.d. 1400, two 
hundred and eighty-seven earthquakes are said to 
have occurred in the Italian Peninsula alone. In the 
Neapolitan provinces the earthquake of 1456 numbered 
its thirty thousand victims; in Sicily, that of 1693, 
ninety-three thousand victims; in Calabria, that of 
1783, sixty thousand victims. In our own time, twelve 
thousand three hundred perished in the Basilicata; 
and in 1885, two thousand five hundred and fifteen in 
Ischia. 

But the Omnipotence which annihilates a city by 
earthquakes " especially reveals himself," says Hecker, 
" in the desolation of great pestilences." Dearth, 
murrain among cattle, a preternatural profusion of 
insects, the death or absence of birds, usually precede 
or accompany the greater fatality. Between pestilence 
and famine a connection has often been observed. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century a failure 
of the crops in Syria was followed by a dearth, and so 
severe a famine that parents devoured their own children, 
and husbands sold their wives in the markets to buy 

^ Professor Owen's Power of God as Manifested in His Animal 
Creation. 
* Professor Geikie in Science Primers: Geology, p. 87, 
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food.^ In the thirteenth century Constantinople was 
overrun with crowds of rapacious grasshoppers, and 
shortly after they had eaten every green thing, the 
plague carried off two hundred thousand inhabitants 
of that city. In the fourteenth century four millions 
of people perished by famine in the neighbourhood 
of Kiang, in China, where deluges, locusts, and earth- 
quakes at the same time occasioned incredible devas- 
tation. 

The terrestrial commotion was not confined to Asia. 
In A.D. 1348 an extraordinary earthquake convulsed 
Greece and Italy and the adjacent countries. Whole 
villages, says Hecker, were swallowed up, castles, 
houses, and churches were destroyed, and hundreds of 
people were buried beneath their ruins. The order of 
the seasons, he continues, seemed to be inverted; rains, 
floods, and failures of crops were common ; " children 
died of hunger in their mothers' arms ; want, misery, 
and despair were general throughout Christendom." 



^ Hallam in his Supplemental Notes, p. 133, quotes Gregory of Tours 
in proof of his assertion that ** the poor early felt the necessity of sell- 
ing themselves for subsistence in times of famine." He continues : 
" Evil indeed were those days in France, when, out of seventy- three 
years, the reigns of Hugh Capet and his two successors, forty-eight 
were years of famine. . . . These were famines, as Radulfus Glaber 
and other contemporary writers tell us, in which mothers ate their 
children and children their parents, and human flesh was sold, with 
some pretence of concealment, in the markets." Mr. Crowe, in his 
History of France, vol. iii. p. 289, declares that in the siege of Paris, 
1590, "A child was no longer safe in the streets, even if lured there by 
hunger, for there were beings who hunted children to devour them. 
Such children as had died of hunger were salted by their mothers and 
eaten." 
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These events were but the precursors of a more 
terrific prodigy — the Black Death in Europe. Hecker 
gives a list of the more credible bills of mortality in 
the great cities. In Venice a hundred thousand persons 
are said to have perished; in London the same num- 
ber are stated to have been swept away. " It was re- 
ported to Poj)e Clement at Avignon, that throughout the 
East, probably with the exception of China, 23,840,000 
people had fallen victims to the plague." Hecker 
thinks it may be assumed without exaggeration that 
Europe lost during the Black Death twenty-five millions 
of inhabitants. These frightful catastrophes were appa- 
rently due to some disturbance in the constitution of 
the earth ; the polluted state of the atmosphere being 
the consequence of the terrestrial seismic concussion, 
and the law of nature which occasioned the original 
disturbance being the direct ordination of the Omnipo- 
tent Will.1 

But of all destructive agencies, the most destructive 
is the general hostility of the animal creation.^ The 
tendency to invasion of outlying territory, though 
common to all organisms, is most disastrously exhi- 
bited by the human in "permanent conquests, tem- 
porary occupations, and occasional" incursions. The 
history of man is a history of war, though happil}' 
not of war only. The wars of Jehovah in Canaan ; 
the wars of the Cross in Europe, in Asia, in Africa ; 

■ 

^ See Th^ Black Death of the Fourteenth Century ^ translated from 
the German of J. F. C. Hecker, M.D., by B. G. Babington, 1833. 
* H. Spencer's Principles of Biology ^ p. 315. 
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the extinction of the civilisation of Carthage; the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; the slaughter of the Cimbri ; 
the wars of the Roman Republic; the carnage under 
the merciless founders of Asiatic empires; the con- 
quests of Mahomet and his successors ; the fatal career 
of Napoleon, to gratify whose inordinate ambition 
within ten years three million Frenchmen perished; 
and in a more recent period the appalling loss of life in 
the Crimea, in Egypt, in India, aggravated by the bodily 
and mental misery inseparable from war ; the slavery, 
the outrage, the ignominy, the cruelty to which men, 
women, and children have been subjected, present such 
a tragical picture of human suffering that it is hardly 
possible to regard the organism — the human race — 
which exhibits so baneful a propensity as the work 
of an Omnipotent Creator, whose power is equalled by 
his wisdom and goodness.^ 

^ The first Punic War lasted twenty-three years. One-sixth of the 
Patricians of Rome perished during the five worst years of this period. 
In the second Punic War, which lasted seventeen years, more than half 
a million persons were slain and four hundred towns and villages de- 
stroyed. In the Jewish war, a.d. 70, more than half a million lives were 
lost. According to Mr. Kinglake, about a million persons perished in 
the Russian war, 1854. It has been the evil destiny of Spain, writes 
Mr. Draper, to ruin two civilisations. With circumstances of dreadful 
barbarity she expelled the Moors ; in America she destroyed races 
more civilised than herself; towards the unfortunate Indians the 
Spaniards acted with appalling atrocity. "It was one unspeakable 
outrage, one unutterable ruin, without discrimination of age or sex. 
... By millions upon millions, whole races and nations were remorsely 
cut off. , . . The Bishop of Chiapa affirms that more than fifteen 
millions were exterminated in his time." * 



• TAe Intellectual Development of Europe^ by John William Draper, M.D., 
&c., vol. ii. pp. 181-282. 
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That this intrusive and militant instinct is directly 
due to the constitution of man is evident from its 
universality and manifest necessity; and the logical 
obligation to regard it as such is enforced by the fact 
that man shares it under the common laws of biology 
with all classes of organisms. For this deplorable 
bias the excess of population is in great part respon- 
sible. But the impulse to over-production is aggravated 
by the formidable equipment and voracious propen- 
sities of the animals, which are evidently designed, if 
there be such a thing as design at all, to encounter 
and destroy their fellow-beings. The carnivorous 
tribes are evidently intended to devour their weaker 
brothers. The flesh-eating animals prey on the vege- 
table-eaters, "The important office of controlling 
the excessive increase of the aquatic herbivora appears 
to have been consigned to the crocodiles, whose habits 
fitted them in a particular degree for such a service." 
As the family of sharks, proceeds Dr. Buckland, " is 
one of the most universally diffused and most voracious 
among modern fishes, so there is no period in geo- 
logical history in which many of its forms did not 
prevail." ^ The encroachments and intrusions of man 
are, as it were, imitated by the lower animals, whose 
nature man in great degree partakes. The swallows 
of the South invade the area which our own fly- 
catchers have appropriated ; the fieldfares of the North 
dispute the right of our native birds to the possession 
of the hips and haws of our hedges, and, by disap- 

^ Quoted by Blanco White in the Christian Teacher t vol. v. p. 151. 
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propriating them, decrease their numbers. Locusts 
and strange birds make inroads into regions belonging 
to others. The rat, the rodent, the Oriental cockroach, 
nay, even an American water-weed, invade, colonise, 
conquer, at their neighbours' expense, just as their 
superiors in intelligence have done in the past, and 
will probably continue to do in the future.^ 

The struggle of man with beast and serpent in 
old times has passed into legend and fable, but that 
struggle was not the less real and terrific. In India 
it is still perpetuated. In a paragraph taken from 
the Homeward Mail it is stated that 1264 persons 
were killed by wild animals, and 9515 by snakes in 
the Presidency of Bengal, I believe in the year 1879, 
while the number of cattle destroyed by them was up- 
wards of 12,000. A single tigress is recorded to have 
caused the destruction of thirteen villages. Another, 
unaided, killed no fewer than 1 27 persons. According 
to Dr. Fayrer, 20,000 people die in India of snake-bite 
annually. Of course the human animal retaliates. 
Retaliative measures increase the aggregate of suffering 
to sentient existence, and snakes, wolves, and tigers 
are involved in the same pitiable fate. " From the 
statistics sent in to Government, it appears that in 
i869(?) 21,000 snakes were killed, against 24,276 in 
1878; but the actual number was probably much 
larger. " Such are a part of nature's ways. 

"Even when nature," says Mr. Mill, "does not 
intend to kill, she inflicts the same tortures in apparent 

^11. ^^nzti'sPfinciples of Biology, p. 315. 
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wantonness. In the clumsy contrivance which she 
has made for the continuance of animal life, rendered 
necessary by the prompt termination she puts to it in 
every individual instance, no human being ever comes 
into the world but another human being is literally 
stretched on the rack for hours or days, not unfrequently 
issuing in death. But not only is this contrivance, in 
the orthodox view, an ordinance of the Omnipotent 
Creator, but the entire organisation of the animal world, 
with its radical division into two complementary sexes, 
indicates a deliberate purpose on the part of the Creator 
to subject the nobler portion of it to conditions which 
violate all decorum, all the inherent or acquired delicacy 
of feeling on the part of man or woman. Only the in- 
sane delight, the pungent sting of sexual desire, in- 
separable from our brute-like physical constitution, would 
induce the male to attempt or the female to submit to 
the violent desecration of personal sanctities which the 
reKvoTTOLo^ TiZovrj demands for its normal gratification. 
But a more humiliating provision for the satisfaction of 
animal exigencies must, if the Design hypothesis be true, 
be regarded as inunediately ordained by the Creator ; the 
regulation of intestinal economy, displayed in elaborate 
contrivances of a disagreeable character, and subjected 
to the irksome, repulsive, and sometimes painful pro- 
cesses of purifying depletion. At the periodical trouble 
of women, at uterine disease, tumour, cancer, and dis- 
placement, I will not do more than glance. From the 
disturbance of the bodily functions, through maladies 
transmitted for generations or excited by agencies over 
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which the individual has no control, proceeds the fatal 
varieties of fever, pestilence (?), consumption, cancer, 
which desolate so many homes. " With what feelings," 
asks Mr. Lewes, " can we contemplate the destruction of 
such an organism as that of man for the sake of some 
microscopic animal made to live upon it ? With what 
feelings can we think of a human being sacrificed to the 
growth of cancer-cells ? What is the contrivance and 
benevolence here ? " ^ 

The parasites which prey on the bodies of men and 
the inferior animals exhibit marks of design, but scarcely 
supply us with evidence in favour of an Intelligent 
Being, infinite in goodness, wisdom, and power. The 
habits and characters of the parasitic race are singularly 
varied. Passing over plants of this genus that live on 
trees or house in animals, like the silkworm fungus, 
we come across creatures which use one another for 
locomotive purposes, "as the Chelonobia uses the 
turtle, and as a certain Actinia uses the shell inhabited 
by a hermit-crab, or as an intruding Annelid that 
snatches from that anchorite the dainty morsel he is 
eating." ^ Then there are the Epizoa, who cling to the 
surface of animals and feast on their juices, and the 
Entohoa, ''creatures who live within other creatures." 
Of these, the most terrific perhaps is the Strongylas 
gigasy a worm which richly deserves its name, as it 
sometimes attains a length of two or three feet and 
the thickness of a man's finger. Though in general 

^ The Reign of Lanv. Fortnightly Review^ 1867. 
* H. Spencer's Biology ^ p. 313. 
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contented with a home in the kidney of the pig, he 
sometimes finds his way into the same organ in man, 
when he is base enough to compass the death of his 
host. Next comes the dreaded Guinea-worm, Filaria 
medinensisj a native of Tropical Africa. Ordinarily five 
or six feet long, it sometimes attains a length of twenty 
or thirty feet. Inhabiting the cellular tissue beneath 
the skin or lurking under the muscles of man, it often 
produces considerable pain. Its crowning operation is 
to come to the surface, split into minute pieces, and 
liberate "the innumerable young with which it is 
crammed." There is also an Entozoon which is the 
source of the pork-measle, and which is communicable 
to human beings. Some years ago it was reputed that 
one-sixth of all the persons who died in Iceland 
perished through a little creature so small that even in 
its adult state it could scarcely be recognised. Finally, 
as an illustration of the lavish productivity of nature, 
or the providence which presides over nature, we may 
mention that a tape-worm measuring only one-tenth of 
an inch contains sixty thousand eggs.^ 

Beyond all these instruments of pain, beyond all 
varieties of disease, there hangs over all life the 
inevitable evil, the terror which is without mitigation, 
the sorrow that has no consolation. "With the most 
supercilious disregard both of mercy and of justice," 
says Mr. J. S. Mill, Nature burns, stones, freezes, 

^ These particulars are taken from Mr. H. Spencer's Biology, Mr. 
Dallas's Zoology , and a notice by Mr. T. S. Cobbold in the Reader, 
October 1864. 

D 
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poisons, kills in a hundred other hideous ways, 
"emptying her shafts upon the best and noblest in- 
differently with the meanest and worst." ^ Out of a 
thousand million living persons, the estimated popula- 
tion of our globe, three hundred and thirty millions die 
annually. One-fourth of those bom die before they 
reach the age of seven, half before they attain their 
seventeenth year. Out of a hundred tl^oucand persons, 
only six reach the age of sixty and upwards. Out of 
five hundred, only one that of eighty. 

To the catalogue of physical evils must be added 
the many varieties of intellectual and moral evil. The 
initial infirmities and embarrassing limitations of the 
human mind inevitably gave rise to a multitude of 
errors and attendant fatalities which the historical 
development of man discloses. The licentiousness of 
Paganism, the persecuting spirit of the monotheistic 
creeds, the superstitious beliefs and practices of ancient 
Polytheism and Mediaeval Christianity, all emanating 
from the irresistible tendency of the human mind to 
create and people the "Unknown World" with the 
phantom forms and wild phantasmagoria which, in its 
ignorance of natural causes and its impatient desire for 
some palpable explanation of its difficulties, it could 
not but project on the background of an invisible 
universe. The human sacrifices of Phoenicia; the 
infanticide in East and West alike; the impurities of 
the Greek and Roman cultus; the atrocities of the 
Crusaders in the South of France, where " the soil was 

^ Mill's Three Essays on Religion, p. 29. 
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steeped in the blood of men and the air polluted by 
their burning ; " the disastrous eflFects of the sorcery and 
demonology of the dark and middle ages illustrate but 
do not exhaust the long list of frightful sufferings 
which sprung from our intellectual limitations inflamed 
by the consuming fire of theological passion. For 
evidence of the horrible cruelties which existed even 
under the humanising influence of Christianity, the 
histories of Milman, Neander, and Finlay may be con- 
sulted. Slavery, which the Church often laboured to 
abolish, continued to exist for hundreds of years after 
the coming of Christ, so that even in the fourteenth 
century slaves were publicly sold at Venice.^ The 
baleful influence of a sanguinary fanaticism exhibited 
itself in the persecutions of the Jews in the time of the 
Crusades, and in the fourteenth century again, during 
the panic created by the ravages of the Black Death ; 
when the mean and the noble bound themselves by 
oath to extirpate the Jews in Germany by fire and 
sword, when mothers were often seen throwing their 
children on the pile to prevent their forcible baptism, 
and precipitating themselves into the flames afterwards ; 
and when in Mayence alone twelve thousand Jews, as 
was said, were put to a cruel death.* The dread 
instrument for the suppression of heresy, the Inqui- 
sition, according to Schopenhauer,^ sent to the scaffold, 
in Madrid alone, three hundred thousand human 

^ Finlay. 

" Hecker, The Black Deatky pp. 11 2- 113. 

» Die Welt als WUU und Vorstellung, 4th Book, p. 427. 
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beings in three hundred years. Dr. Sprenger in his 
Life of Mokamfnedf and Roskoff in his History of the 
Devilf assert that no fewer than nine million persons 
were the victims of the gross superstition which attri- 
butes a mysterious sovereignty over the invisible 
world to men and women incapable of commanding 
sufficient power to save themselves from the sentence 
of the cruel tribunal which condemned them to a fiery 
death. "That the guilt," says Mr. Tylor, "of thus 
bringing down Europe intellectually and morally to 
the level of Negro Africa lies in the main upon the 
Roman Church, the Bulls of Gregory IX. and Inno- 
cent VIII. and the records of the Holy Inquisition are 
conclusive evidence. 

To the indications of the general disorder here 
described must be added the aggravations of misery 
which have their origin in man's faculty of intellectual 
pain and emotional anguish ; by the disturbing presence 
in man of moral evil and the poignant sense of that 
self-degradation which the contemplation of wrong- 
doings and shortcomings so frequently excites. The 
terrors of responsibility, the anxieties of business, 
the crowding apprehensions of errors committed in 
the past or to be committed through inadventure in 
the future, too often only the ofispring of a sensitive 
self-distrusting nature, intensified by the distressing in- 
somnia, which is itself an almost intolerable burthen, 
may take rank in the catalogue of human ills with 
the inward fret, the exhausting self-reproach, the 
self-consuming despair, the torturing remorse which 
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the unsleeping conscience generates in the minds of 
men or women, misled by passion into crime or sin. 

Considering the numerous sorrows which desolate 
our mortal life, we can scarcely wonder that another 
form of evil awaits our recognition. It should rather 
excite our wonder that more persons do not avail 
themselves of the last resource of extreme wretched- 
ness, self-destruction. The number of suicides recorded 
in the Parthenon^ August 5, 1862, which occurred in 
France within the space of thirty-two years, is tragi- 
cally large. In the interval between 1827 and 1858, no 
fewer than 92,662 suicides were committed in that 
country. How can all this misery, bodily and mental, 
arising out of the very nature of the constitution of man 
in the circumstances in which he has been placed, be 
reconciled with the hypothesis of the creation and 
government of the world by a Being infinite in power, 
in wisdom, and goodness ? 

" Looking," says an eminent surgeon and physio- 
logist, " to mental and bodily diseases, pestilence and 
famine, wars of opinion, war to the knife, I hold 
man's fate to be severer than that of the lower animals. 
They have no autocracy, no priests, no kings. They 
are spared this triple curse ; nor can a dark and fearful 
future be depicted on their brains in terms so strong 
as to make them believe that millions of invisible 
beings walk the lower regions of the atmosphere 
wholly occupied in leading them to destruction." The 
attitude of this writer. Dr. Robert Knox, to the popular 
theology is not such as would please the teleologist. 
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"To the Bridgewater School, the sturdy Utilitarian, 
the dogmatic Jew, he left the Jesuitical task of dis- 
covering in physical and moral suffering a benefit and 
pleasure." ^ 

* See Lonsdale^ Lf/e of Dr^ Rabert Knox. 



CHAPTER V. 

COINCIDENCES, CASUALTIES, SINGULARITIES IN 
NATURE NOT DESIGNED— FALLACIOUS REA- 
SONINGS REFUTED. 

Extraordinary phenomena are sometimes supposed 
to be signs from Heaven, The coincidences of life, 
according to one theologian, when accompanied by a 
natural, moral, or religious tie, may be conceived as pre- 
determinations of Providence ; while another theist pro- 
tests that " the principle of M'Cosh opens a way to the 
wildest extravagances in the interpretation of nature." 
Instances are frequently adduced of remarkable answers 
to prayer, or the verification of predicted events by the 
occurrence of the events predicted. A sceptic, to show 
his contempt for the creed of the preacher, who had 
descanted on the story of the man who was stoned to 
death for gathering sticks on the Sabbath, left the 
building where the congregation was assembled and 
began to collect such firewood as he could find. Before 
his task was complete he was found dead with a bundle 
of sticks in his arm. *^ A bullet once entered a Bible 
worn by one of the Ironsides of Cromwell, and when 
the; Bible was examined, it was discovered that the 
bullet had penetrated exactly to the verse, 'Thus far 

55 
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shalt thou go, and no further.' " ^ That verse was a 
barrier placed by Omnipotence in its way ! On some 
occasion when sacramental bread was wanted, the 
prayer of Samuel Hick received an immediate and exact 
answer.^ There was grain, there was a windmill, but 
there was no flour and there was no wind. Samuel, 
we learn from Dr. Tyndall, prayed to the Lord of the 
winds. The wind blew, the sails turned, the corn was 
ground, and no sooner was the com ground and the 
flour forthcoming, than the wind ceased. In the pages 
of a historian of modern days we are told that when 
the Spanish Armada was threatening our shores, the 
heart of England sent up a petition for deliverance, 
and that the great Queen herself composed a prayer 
for " the best forewinds and surety to the realm ; and 
the historian observes that the prayer was mercifully 
heard to its fullest extent." The eight fireships de- 
spatched from the English fleet drifted with the breeze 
right into the centre of the Armada, and with this 
" bold stroke " the victory began. Twelve days of des- 
perate fight and a long chase ensued, and the breath 
of Heaven did what Howard and Drake had left un- 
done. "Jehovah blew and they were scattered," is the 
legend of one of the medals that recorded this mar- 
vellous success. Again, when the French fleet sailed 
for Ireland under Hoche, a great storm dispersed the 
formidable array, and " loyal Irishmen were grateful " 

^ TkHsftty by the Rev. John Orr, p. 308. 

* Miracles and Special Providences ^ by Professor Tyndall. Fort- 
nightly Review i 1867. 
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that " the goodness of Providence to us has exhibited 
a second Armada." ^ 

These "providences" are not confined to the pale 
of Christian civilisation. "When Boreas," says Mr. 
Grote,^ "during the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 
and in compliance with the fervent prayers of the 
Athenians, had sent forth a providential storm, to the 
irreparable damage of the Persian armada, the scepti- 
cal minority (alluded to by Plato), who doubted the 
myths of Boreas and Orith3da, and his close connec- 
tion, thus acquired, with Erectheus and the Erech- 
theidae generally, must for a time have been reduced to 
absolute silence." 

The correspondence of events with predictions, both 
in sacred and profane history, as the result of politi- 
cal sagacity, not of preternatural foresight, is not less 
remarkable. The doom of Assyria, of Babylon, of 
Jerusalem, was foretold by men who had their san- 
guine hopes or their sad forebodings called out by the 
action of natural sentiment and wise prevision, by the 
seers of Judea or Israel who had the skill to read the 
signs of the times. And not less sagacious than the 
Old Testament prophets was the Pagan prophet of 
Ephesus, who lifted up his voice to save the citizens 
and rouse them out of false security, while, before 
the sound of his voice died away, the Cimmerians, 

^ Knight's Popular History of England, vol. iii. pp. 233-234, and 
vol. vu. p. 331, 
^ Grote's History of Greece, vol. i. p. 612. 
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whose coming he announced, invaded the coastland of 
lonia.^ 

Not less extravagant than the belief in these provi- 
dential interferences with historical laws is the persua- 
sion that ordinary congruities and vulgar utilities, and 
even the singularities and eccentricities which nature 
occasionally exhibits, are the predeterminations of an 
Omnipotent Designer. Only minds habitually trained 
to regard these coincidences or curiosities as super- 
natural tokens could attach any value to such " marks 
of design." The celebrated surgeon, William Lawrence, 
himself a champion of the doctrine of Final Causes, 
banters those rash partisans of the doctrine who, no 
less prepossessed with a foregone conclusion than the 
advocates of providential interposition, persuaded them- 
selves that " the sea is salt to preserve it from putre- 
fying ; that the ocean tides are designed to bring over 
vessels safely into port ; that stones are made to build 
houses with ; and silkworms created in China to fur- 
nish the belles and beaux of Europe with satins." ^ 

In the British Museum, says the elder D'Israeli, is 
a black stone on which nature has sketched a resem- 
blance of the portrait of Chaucer.* Pliny mentions 
a wonderful agate on which appeared, formed by the 
hand of nature, Apollo amidst the nine Muses, holding 
a harp. At Pisa is a similar natural production re- 

^ Curtius' History of Greece^ English translation, vol. ii. Callinus 
the poet uttered this prediction perhaps about B.C. 700. 

^ Lectures on Comparative Anatomy ^ (St*^., by William Lawrence, 
F.R.S. 

* Curiosities of Literature^ by I. D'Israeli, 1838, p. %%, 
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presenting a hermit by the side of a stream with a 
small bell in his hand, as St. Anthony is commonly 
painted. Any argument founded on such casual coin- 
cidences and accidental resemblances would be dis- 
cotmtenanced by an experienced teleologist. Yet I 
have heard an intelligent naturalist maintain that the 
flora of the Carboniferous period grew up, flourished, 
and decayed to furnish future generations of men with 
fuel for their fires. Dr. M'Cosh, too, seems to have been 
of opinion that barley, oats, rye, wheat, millet, Indian- 
corn, and rice were special provisions for the use of 
man; even the Labiate plants, which yield essential 
oils, to regale us by their perfume, and the roses which 
furnish the precious attar are seemingly included by 
him in the long process of preparation for the appear- 
ance of man on the earth.^ 

Kant, on the other hand, dealing with these designed 
utilities, while considering the action of water in the 
transport of fertilising mud over the land, and noting 
the increase of productive soil and the growth of plants 
consequent on this increase, declines to believe that 
nature designed these results for man's benefit. Useful 
as these alluvial processes may be to the vegetable 
world, as much, he says, is lost by the tenants of the 
sea as is gained by the tenants of the land. Again, 
a sandy soil is favourable to the growth of the pine. 
In our northern regions, Kant continues, the sea has 
left behind it long sandy tracts on which pine forests 
have shot up in soil where nothing else would grow. 

^ M'Corfi, Typical Forms^ p. 352. 
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We censure our forefathers for their rash destruction 
of these valuable trees. We should rather ask our- 
selves what evidence we have that the original de- 
position of these sandy strata was designed by that 
nature whose intentions we presume to have been 
thwarted by the thoughtless conduct of our ancestors.^ 

The selection of fine particles in the sand dunes of 
the Landes may suggest to a prepossessed mind the 
agency of an Intelligence like ours. " The winds and 
waves of the Bay of Biscay," we may rejoin, borrowing 
the words of Professor Huxley, " have not much con- 
sciousness, and yet they have with great care selected, 
from among an infinity of masses of silex of all shapes 
and sizes which have been submitted to their action, 
all the grains of sand below a certain size, and have 
heaped them by themselves over a great area. So, too, 
the thistle, which has spread over the Pampas, to the 
destruction of native plants, has been more effectually 
selected by the unconscious operation of natural condi- 
tions than if a thousand agriculturists had spent their 
time in sowing it." ^ Notwithstanding the appearance 
of conscious selection in the case of the thistle of the 
Pampas or the sand dunes of the Landes, no wise 
admirer of the Design argument would be bold enough 
to test its cogency by appl3dng it to such precarious 
illustrations of alleged purpose. 

The carnivorous animals, it has been argued, were 
created to prevent the too rapid multiplication of the 

^ Kritik der TeUologischen Urtkeilskraft^ § 68. 
2 Huxley, Lay Sermons ^ p. 137. 
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herbivorous tribes. But this is not the only use 
which they subserve. They are actively benevolent. 
They save the herbivorous invalid considerable pain. 
Ironically eulogising this " nice economy in Heaven," 
Blanco White argues : " By creating the carnivorous 
tribes to eat up the herbivorous, the aggregate of 
happiness thus realised would be greater than the sum 
which would have been realised if the herbivorous 
tribes had been left to replenish the earth without 
this providential device for limiting their numbers. 
For by giving to these voracious beings a very great 
delight connected with digestion, it may be demon- 
strated that the enjoyments of a sheep up to the time 
of being devoured, //wj" the enjoyments of the devourer, 
minus the sufferings of the devoured, are in the aggre- 
gate greater than those of the sheep had he lived 
double the time and then died a natural death." ^ The 
plea that the existence of these destructive animals is 
justified by their supposed commission to relieve pain 
recalls to the satirical critic an obsolete custom in Spain. 
'* In many country villages there were women called 
dispensadoras — /.^., those who put out of pain — whose 
office was, when any one had a long agony, to approach 
the bed under some pretence, and despatch him by 
suffocation." It would seem that the carnivorous tribes 
are the dispensadoras to the herbivorous. But, un- 
fortunately for the argument, these amiable relievers of 
pain do not confine their attentions to the sickly, but 
" generally attack their victims in the fulness of health 

^ Blanco White, in The Christian Teacher ^ vol. v. 
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and enjoyment." The " benevolent contrivances " for 
increasing the aggregate of enjoyment or diminishing 
the sum of pain are hardly such as a judicious teleo- 
logist would select as specimens of the wisdom, power, 
or goodness of an Infinite Creator. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER OF DESIGN. 

But all combinations, it is conceded, do not origi- 
nate in Intelligence. Casual resemblances, and even 
undeniable utilities, are not accepted by the more 
thoughtful theist as indications of the existence of a 
creative or sustaining Providence. The adduced re- 
semblances, to carry any weight with them, must be of 
a special and profound order, not merely superficial 
resemblances. Service, accommodation, utility, con- 
gruity may exist, though unaccompanied by any con- 
vincing, or even any plausible evidence of design. To 
supply ground for a valid argument, the resemblance 
in nature to works of human intelligence must possess 
a marked character, a definite and arresting idiosyn- 
crasy. The distinctive test, according to Mr. Mill, is 
to be found in the fact that all the parts of an organism 
conspire to an end. This scientific character raises 
the argument from one of mere analogy to the rank 
of a true induction.^ 

For the purpose of exhibiting the real value of the 
argument. Mill abandons the survey of the world as 
an orderly whole, and selects a particular and con- 
spicuously impressive case, the structure of the eye ; 

1 TAree Essays, pp. 168-175. 
i63 
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premising that, though of the four inductive methods 
the method of agreement, under which the present 
argument falls, is logically the feeblest, yet the par- 
ticular case he proposes to consider is a specifically 
strong one. We will therefore more closely examine 
this representative instance. 



CHAPTER VII. 
THE BYE. 

In the eye the grand requisite of the master-logician 
is present. The structural details conspire to a definite 
end. The parts of which the eye is composed, and 
the various collocations which make up the arrange- 
ment of those parts, possess a general family likeness. 
They all similarly contribute to one remarkable end — 
sight. The eye, as a particular combination of organic 
elements, had a commencement in time. This combi- 
nation, then, must have been effected by a cause or 
causes. As the hypothesis of casual concurrence is 
precluded by the number of concordant circumstances, 
the canons of induction warrant the inference that the 
agent which brought about this combination was some 
cause common to all ; and as they agree in one signal 

■ sir ■ ^ 

property, that of producing sight, we are led ta4ppBr( 
the existence of some causal connection between tfie 
collocating cause and the fact of vision. Sight is thus 
the final cause of the construction of the particular 
organ which we call an eye. The efficient cause is 
not sight itself, but an antecedent idea of sight ; and an 
antecedent idea of sight implies the existence of an 
Intelligent Will. 

65 E 
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Great as is the authority of Mr. Mill, and forcible as 
is his exhibition of this legitimate inductive inference, 
it fails in carrying conviction to our minds. Reasons 
may, I think, be assigned both for dissenting from his 
general estimate of the Design argument, and for 
questioning the correctness of the inference which he 
has drawn from the particular instance of combination 
here placed before us. 

The organ which Mr. Mill selects as a cogent illus- 
tration of the existence of intelligent purpose in the 
universe is that natural camera obscura, the eye. 
This splendid instrument, as has been well said, 
astounds us by its delicate complexity of structure and 
delights us with its magical efficiency of performance. 
But, notwithstanding its elaborate mechanism, its mar- 
vellous executive force, its conduciveness to important 
result, its priceless utility, and its immeasurable supe- 
riority to any production of human ingenuity, it betrays 
so many defects that we hesitate to pronounce it the 
creation of an Omnipotent Intelligence, or of even the 
inconceivably vast, though still limited Power, to a 
belief in whose existence the inference conducted 
Mr. Mill. Our recital of these defects shall be drawn 
from the pages of an illustrious master of science.^ 

The image which we receive by the eye is com- 
pared by Professor Helmholtz to a picture minutely 
and elaborately finished in the centre, but only roughly 
sketched in at the border. The consequence of this 

^ See Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects, by G. H. Helmholtz, 
pp. 197-228, English translation. 
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defective treatment is that objects of a certain diminu- 
tiveness are to the greater part of the retina invisible. 
Hence, when we bring her image on the central pit 
of our retina, the lark, though not in " blauen Raum 
verloren," literally becomes a sightless song. 

The length of the axis of the eye, and that even in 
youth, is too small. In old age, the surfaces become 
flattened, and do not refract the rays sufficiently. 

Added to this defect of accommodation, the eye 
suffers from an imperfection which we scarcely expect 
to find in an optical instrument — chromatic aberration 
or dispersion — a peculiarity which renders the size 
and position of the retinal images dissimilar, and so 
impairs the sharpness of outline. 

To unite the rays which form the centre of the image, 
the optician's lens is required to have non-spherical 
surfaces ; and curiously enough the refracting surfaces 
of the eye are in part elliptical ; a circumstance which 
naturally suggests the erroneous inference that spherical 
aberration is thus obviated. 

Other defects besides that of spherical aberration 
are discoverable in the eye — defects which, with a 
little care, the optical instrument-maker easily avoids. 
The cornea, in most human eyes, is not a perfectly 
symmetrical curve, nor are the cornea and the crystal- 
line lens symmetrically placed with regard to their 
common axis. These two defects of construction give 
rise to the condition called astigmatism, which prevents 
our seeing with entire distinctness at the same time 
vertical and horizontal lines at the same distance. 
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The distribution of the fibres of the crystalline lens 
around six diverging axes assimilates the human eye 
to an ill-centred telescope, which does not give a single 
illuminated front, as the image of a star, but an irre- 
gular irradiation. Thus, " the images which we see 
around stars and other distant lights are images of the 
radiated structure of our lens ; " and to the same cause 
is to be attributed the apparent eijargement of the 
crescent moon. 

If a glass of which a lens is made be not perfectly 
transparent, a bright halo will be seen around each 
illuminated surface on the image. What ought to be 
black looks grey, and what ought to be white, dull. 
The image which the eye presents of the external world 
corresponds, in this respect, to the image reflected by the 
optician's glass. The crystalline lens of the eye is far 
from uniform in structure. Beads, rings, black dots, 
snaky lines, are discernible within the eye. The veins of 
the retina itself cast their shadows on its posterior surface 
and exclude light. Corpuscles and folds of membrane 
swim in the vitreous humour. The muscae volitantes, or 
fljring insects, as they are called, which usually float 
in the highest part of the orb of the eye, occasionally 
pass in front of the central pit and impair sight. 

Among the irregularities of the surface which receives 
the optical image there is a break in the retina at the 
spot where the optic nerve enters the eye. An object 
whose image falls on this blind spot cannot be perceived. 
The image of a clock-face, a human head, the moon, 
thrown on this retinal gap, is invisible. 
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From this enumeration of its many defects,^ it is 
evident that the eye, however exquisitely constructed 
as an organ of vision, is far from being ideally perfect. 
On the contrary, it has every drawback incident to an 
optical instrument With a sense of these numerous 
imperfections — the want of finish such that tiny objects 
become invisible to the greater part of the retina, the 
insufficient length of the axis, the flattening of the 
surface in old age, the confusing chromatic dispersive- 
ness, the spherical aberration, the lack of a common 
symmetry in the cornea and crystalline lens, and of 
a spherical symmetry in the curve of the former, 
the astigmatism thus resulting, the irregular irradiation 
from the distribution of the fibres, the shadows cast by 
the veins of the retina, the blind spot, the impurities in 
the vitreous humour — with a sense of all these many 
imperfections, I repeat, are we justified in ascribing 
the construction of the eye to the immediate act of a 
Divine Artificer, to a Being infinite in power, wisdom, 
and goodness ? The eye-maker is responsible for the 
quality of the materials used in its construction, for, by 
hypothesis, he created them ; he is responsible for the 
character of the work, for he gave it that character ; 
it is his work, and he is omnipotent. Even if the 
maker be supposed to be limited in power, or the 
material to have a necessitated intractability, there 

^ "All these, taken together, caused Helmholtz to say, that if any 
optician sent him an instrument so full of defects, he would be justified 
in sending it back with the severest censure." — T3mdall, Six Lectures 
on Lighty p. 8, ed. 1873. 
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would be a difficulty in accepting the extenuating plea ; 
for in the case of astigmatism the defects in structure 
might have been easily avoided by ordinary care on 
the part of the instrument-maker ; and in another re- 
ference, the images formed by the human eye are even 
more inaccurate than those of the telescope. That 
an Omnipotent Intelligence directly created the eye, 
is a proposition which the imperfections of the organ 
emphatically negative. That it was even created by 
transcendent Wisdom and Power, though short of 
Omnipotence, is an alternative scarcely admissible 
when we consider that the defects are such as a human 
artificer would manage to avoid, and that the inaccu- 
racy of the images exceeds that of the telescope. 

From the teleological point of view, no satisfactory 
explanation of the irregularities in the structure of 
the eye can be offered. But science succeeds where 
.t eleol ogy fails. The embryological development of the 
eye, as described by Helmholtz, explains the defects 
in the structure of the lens and the vitreous body. 
A dimple is formed in the integument of the embryo ; 
it deepens to a pit ; it expands till the orifice becomes 
relatively minute, and the pit is completely shut off". 
"The cells of the scarf-skin which line this hollow 
form the crystalline lens ; the true skin beneath them 
becomes its capsule, and the loose tissue which under- 
lies the skin is developed into the vitreous humour. 
The mark where the neck of the fossa was seated is 
still to be recognised as one of the entoptic images of 
many adult eyes." 
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As this physiological development of the eye offers 
an explanation of that organ's imperfections, grounded 
on the ordinary method of perpetuating human exisr 
tence, so the selective development of Mr. Darwin 
and Mr. Spencer affords an adequate solution of the 
corresponding difficulty in the original construction of 
the human eye. "The rudimentary eye," says Mr. 
Spencer, " consists of a few pigment grains under the 
outermost dermal layer ; and hence we may infer that 
the rudimentary vision is constituted by the wave of 
disturbance which a sudden change in the state of the 
pigment grains propagates through the body." This 
finest of optical instruments is shown to be " produced 
by metamorphoses of the skin." In the eye "all is 
tegumentary save that which has to appreciate the im- 
pressions which the modified integument concentrates 
upon it." The tissues of some inferior animals are 
sensitive to the light; and Mr. Spencer thinks that 
the light itself may aid in setting up "modifications 
by which the nervous parts of visual organs are 
formed," though the particular completeness of the 
organ "must have arisen by the natural selection of 
favourable variations." ^ 

This brings us directly to the Darwinian theory of 
evolution, the theory of modification through natural 
selection.* Mr. Darwin begins with the simplest organ 
which can be called an eye, or, even lower, with a 
nerveless aggregage of pigment cells, incapable of 
distinct vision and serving only to distinguish light 

^ H. Spencer's Psychology, p. 553 ; Biology, p. 305, ist edit 
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from darkness. In certain starfishes there occur 
slight depressions in the pigment layer surrounding 
the nerve, and these depressions are filled with gela- 
tinous matter projecting like the cornea in higher 
animals. This peculiarity, according to M. Jourdain, 
does not "form an image, but concentrates the lumi- 
nous rays and renders their perception more easy." 
And in this concentration of the rays, Mr. Darwin 
recognises the first and most important step towards 
the formation of a true picture -making eye; for, 
placed at the right distance from the concentrating 
apparatus, an image will be formed at "the naked 
extremity of the optic nerve." In this way an optic 
nerve may be converted into an optical instrument 
"as perfect as is possessed by any member of the 
Articulate class." In fishes and reptiles the range of 
gradations of dioptric structure is said by Owen to 
be very great. Even in man the crystalline lens is 
formed in the embryo by an accumulation of cells 
lying in the fold of the skin, as is " the vitreous body 
from embryonic subcutaneous tissue." Thus by in- 
numerable gradations we pass from the production of 
"a simple and imperfect eye to one complete and 
perfect, the eye ever varying, and the variations bene- 
fiting the animal which was the subject of them, and 
transmitted as a valuable bequest, under the agency 
of this great principle. Natural Selection, to countless 
generations in unbroken succession." ^ 

The validity of this reasoning was easily recognised 

^ The Ongin of Species^ pp. 144-146. 
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by men eminent in science and literature, and the 
Darwinian theory is now so firmly established, that even 
Orthodoxy sometimes smiles approval. Helmholtz, 
referring to the identical character of practical adapta- 
tions in all physiological organs, asserts that there is 
perhaps no case in which adaptation to function can 
be so minutely traced as that of the eye, and adds, 
" Here the result which may be reached by innume- 
rable generations working under the Darwinian Law of 
Inheritance coincides with what the highest Wisdom 
may have devised beforehand." In an essay on the Aim 
and Progress of Physical Science, Helmholtz says of 
this theory : " It shows how adaptability of structure 
in organisms can result from a blind rule of a law of 
nature, without any intervention of intelligence ; " and 
in the Academy'^ he both recognises its value as a prin- 
ciple which enables us to connect and account for 
phenomena hitherto held to be inexplicable, and affirms 
that the Darwinian Law of the Struggle for Exis- 
tence " gives undoubtedly a possible explanation of the 
wonderful adaptations to purpose throughout organic 
nature. It indicates one method of explanation ; there 
may be others which are unknown to us." 

In his Natural History of Creation^ Professor 
Haeckel devoted six lectures to a well-digested state- 
ment of Mr. Darwin's views, and enlarged, says Mr. 
Huxley, on the service which the Origin of Species 
has rendered " in favouring what he terms the causal 
or mechanical view of living nature, as opposed to the 

^ Academy^ October 9, 1869. 
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teleological or vitalistic view." Mr. Fiske quotes from 
Haeckel's Morphology a sentence which shows that 
the German philosopher discerned in Darwin's dis- 
covery the definitive overthrow of the Design argu- 
ment in its application to organisms. Schleiden, again, 
is an involuntary witness to the same truth ; and 
Huxley, while recording his belief in a wider teleology, 
based on the fundamental proposition of Evolution, 
echoes the verdict of Haeckel when he says: "The 
teleology which supposes that the eye, such as we see 
it in man or one of the higher vetebrata, was made 
with the precise structure which it exhibits for the 
purpose of enabling the animal which possesses it to 
see, has undoubtedly received its death-blow." ^ 

We submit, then, that the "impressive instance" 
selected by Mr. Mill to afford a measure of the strength 
or weakness of the entire argument from design fails 
to establish the contemplated proposition. To the 
hypothesis of an Omnipotent Intelligence as Creator 
of the world it is radically opposed ; to the hypothesis 
of an Intelligent Constructor, immeasurably powerful, 
though limited in efficiency, it is at least not very 
favourable, both because the structure of the eye dis- 
closes imperfections discreditable to a human artificer, 
and because it shows that adaptation can result from 
" blind affinities " without any intervention of intelli- 
gence. 

To the argument which assumes limitation in a Divine 
Creator we shall return in the sequel of this essay. 

^ Academy^ October 9, 1869. 
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SPECIAL ADAPTATION— THE BEE. 

If the most impressive case of apparent design fails 
to support the h3rpothesis of an Omnipotent Creator — 
or shall we say of a quasi'Omnipotent Creator? — it might 
scarcely be deemed necessary to examine cases of an 
inferior degree of impressiveness. There are, how- 
ever, some signal instances of alleged purpose which 
it is desirable to notice, as the recurrence of such 
startling plausibilities, if left unexplained, tends to in- 
spire a mental uneasiness, and even awaken a suspicion 
of the soundness of the previous reasoning, or of the 
correctness of the observations on which that reasoning 
is grounded. Of these instances, the most surprising is 
the cell-making instinct of the bee. Not only does the 
construction of the cell seem to imply the possession 
of a peculiar architectural talent by the bee, but the 
remarkable configuration which it exhibits suggests 
that, besides its ostensible purpose of general accom- 
modation, it answers the particular purpose of saving 
wax while storing honey or pollen. Of this particular 
purpose M. Reaumur had some surmise. Accordingly, 
he proposed to M. Konig, a pupil of BemouiUi, the 
following problem : What must be the exact form of a 
hexagonal structure terminating in a pyramid of three 

75 
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regular rhomboids, which holds the largest amount of 
honey with the least consumption of wax ? By employ- 
ing the Infinitesimal Calculus, the skilful mathematician 
arrived at a solution of the problem. He found that 
to answer the required conditions the angles of the 
rhomboids must be 109° 26' for the greater, and 70° 34' 
for the smaller angle. The angles had been previously 
measured by Maralde, the inventor of glass hives — 
M. Konig, however, being ignorant of the fact — and 
the theoretic calculation tallied, though not exactly, 
with the actual measurement; the discrepancy being 
only ^ths of a degree more or less than the actual angle 
chosen by the bee. Is the bee, then, a mathematician ? 
Does this tiny animal possess a geometrical genius? 
Is the bee the astounding production of an Omnipotent 
Artist, embodying, according to the old belief, recorded 
by Aristotle and celebrated by Virgil, a particle or 
sparkle of the Divine mind ? ^ 

It has been stated that there was a slight error in 
the construction of the cell. A Berlin Academician 
reinvestigated the problem, and brought out results 
"very humiliating to the bee." Lord Brougham, on 
the other hand, is said to have detected an omission 
overlooked by the Berlin critic. He had not allowed, 
it would appear, for the covering of the mouth of the 
cell. In any case, however, the accuracy of the bee's 
workmanship is now said to be overrated. Professor 
Wyman, as we learn from Mr. Darwin, has made 
numerous careful measurements, showing that *' what- 

^ Georgicofty Lib. iv. 219-221 ; Arist., Degetu^ An. iii. x. 760. 
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ever the typical form of the cell may be, it is rarely 
if ever realised." 

To explain this architectural mystery, the great 
principle of "gradation" has been resorted to by 
Darwin.^ All this beautiful construction is the result 
of a few simple instincts, the product of accumulated 
modifications. Applying this principle, we observe 
at the one end of a generic series the elementary cell 
of the humble-bee, and at the other the finished cell 
of the hive-bee. The humble-bees use their old 
cocoons for storing honey, occasionally adding waxen 
tubes and " very irregular rounded cells of wax." The 
cell of the hive-bee has six sides, with a concave 
pyramidal base formed of three plates being equal 
and similar rhomboids. The hexagonal form is exactly 
adapted to the shape of the bee; whereas a square, 
triangular, or cylindrical form would not be so. Thus 
space is saved and material economised. The bases 
of each layer are so dovetailed one with the other, 
that the angular projections fit into angular cavities. 
By this arrangement all lateral displacement is effec- 
tually resisted. Between the exquisitely finished cell 
of the hive-bee and the rustic simplicity of the cell 
of the humble-bee we find the intermediate cell of 
the Melipona, itself structurally intermediate between 
the two other bees. The cell of the Melipona in which 
the young are hatched is cylindrical. There are also 

^ Darwin's Origin of Species, p. 222. See also Insect Architecture 
in the Library of Useful Knowledge^ ch. vi., and the Museum of Science 
and Arti edited by Dionysius Lardner, vol. x. ch. iii. 
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waxen cells for holding honey, nearly spherical, nearly 
equal, and heaped together in an irregular mass. The 
remarkable feature in the fabric is that the spheres 
are never completed. Had they been completed, they 
would have intersected, and the structure would have 
been ruined. To avert this catastrophe, the bees build 
perfectly flat walls between the encroaching spheres. 
"When one cell rests on three other cells . . . the 
three flat surfaces are united into a pjrramid," and this 
P3a"amid, says Huber, " is manifestly a gross imitation of 
the three-sided p3rramidal base of the hive-bee." By 
this assimilation of its structure to that of its nobler 
kinsman, the Melipona saves both wax and labour. 

Now, reasons Mr. Darwin, had the Melipona made 
its spheres at some little distance from each other, 
being of equal sizes and symmetrically arrayed in a 
double layer, " the resulting structure would have been 
as perfect as the comb of the hive-bee."^ A slight 
modification of the instincts of the Melipona might 
thus enable the insect to produce a structure no 
less elaborate and marvellous. Thus the conclusion 
of the great naturalist is that the hive-bee has acquired 
through natural selection her inimitable architectural 
powers. " The work of construction seems to be a sort 
of balance struck between many bees, all instinctively 
standing at the same relative distance from each other ; 
all trying to sweep equal spheres and then building 
up or leaving unguarded the planes of intersection 
between these spheres." 

^ Darwin's Ori^n of Species, pp. 221-225. 
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A solution less recondite, but in some degree con- 
firmatory of Mr. Darwin's, which appeared about ten 
years ago in the columns of the Times, may facilitate 
the comprehension of the bee problem. The bee, 
in the opinion of Mr. Lacy, the Rector of AU-Hallows, 
is not, as some might fancy, a mathematical genius.^ 
The hexagonal form of the cell is the necessary 
mechanical result of the mode in which the bees 
work. The instinct of the bee is to make a cell in 
a cylindrical form by the circular motion of its head ; 
so that if a bee worked alone, the cell would be 
cylindrical ; but as bees crowd together and work side 
by side, every bee is surrounded by as many others 
as can get close to the cylinder at which it works. 
Now that number is exactly six. Placing a coin on 
the table and putting round it as many similar coins 
as we can, we shall find that six such coins will 
exactly touch each other, while each exactly touches 
the central one. This is the geometrical law which 
produces the hexagonal form of the cell. Each bee, 
with the exception of the extreme outside ones, is 
pressed upon by six others, the interstitial curves 
are squeezed into straight lines, and every cylinder 
becomes a hexagon. The bees work in their cells 
in a double plane, head to head. Each bee has six 
other heads pushing round in the opposite direction, 
all trying to do the same thing. "The necessary 
result is the prismatic form we see." 

^ Letter to the Editor of the Times ^ by Charles Lacy, Rector of All- 
Hallows, London Wall. 
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The force of Mr. Darwin's magnificent solution of 
this difficult problem is augmented when we take into 
consideration the weak points which have been dis- 
covered in the hypothesis which ascribes to the hive- 
bee an innate talent for practical geometry. Other 
insects use their bodies, or parts of their bodies, as 
standards of measurement or modelling. We can the 
more readily suppose, then, that bees, though not 
specially made as for this purpose, may sweep equal 
spheres, and perform the rest of their architectural 
processes, without adopting the hypothesis of a super- 
naturally communicated intelligence. The bees often 
vary their work, and variation scarcely agrees with 
the hypothesis of a divine reason implanted in these 
interesting organisms. Several irregularities have 
been observed in the details of their work ; one irre- 
gularity involving another, and frequently arising, it 
is said, from mere accident. The bees are curiously 
conscious of any defect, and change their line of work 
to gain the desired distance. When, in consequence 
of this change of direction, a curvature is produced, 
they immediately exert themselves to restore to their 
miniature buildings the usual regular form. In such 
accommodations, we discern the action of an intelli- 
gence resembling our own ; an intelligence benefiting by 
experience, arid attaining its ends as we attain ours; 
for the bee, like man, sometimes designs. In addition 
to this notice of defects, we may repeat the statement 
that the accuracy of the bee's workmanship has been 
greatly exaggerated. 
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Thus the problem solved by the bee and declared 
till a recent period never to have been satisfactorily 
expounded, has at length received an adequate solution 
from man. Aristomachus of Soli devoted fifty-eight 
years to the study of the frugal bee. Philiscus the 
Thracian spent a life in the forest that he might 
acquire a knowledge of its mysterious ways. Huber, 
Reaumur, Hunter, and Swammerdam failed to dis- 
cover the secret. To the genius of Charles Darwin 
we owe the solution of a problem which baffled the 
sages of old and perplexed the naturalists and mathe- 
maticians of our modem world. The honeycomb is 
no longer " a miracle which overwhelms our faculties." 
The cell-making instinct of the bee can never again be 
pronounced an assured product of Divine Wisdom, nor 
the winged architect of the hive be admired as a living 
embodiment of creative art, an unimpeachable witness 
to the coercive force of the^ vaunted argument from 
Design. 



CHAPTER IX. 
SPECIAL ADAPTATION— THE BIRD. 

There are many other special instincts in the animal 
world which it would be interesting to examine, though, 
if the case of the bee as a witness to the truth of 
the doctrine of Design be found inconclusive, less 
impressive instances are little likely to convince the 
incredulous mind. We will briefly, however, examine 
the evidence which many have detected in the instinc- 
tive operations of the bird ; and above all, in the remark- 
able developments of the nest-building instinct. 

That the architectural ingenuity of the bird, which 
succeeds in its first experiment, it is said, as well as 
in subsequent trials of its skill, arises from a con- 
stitutional proclivity, urging it to build on a particular 
model, to select a suitable situation, to choose appro- 
priate materials, is by no means denied. But we are 
not obliged to refer this acknowledged proclivity to 
an Omnipotent Creator when we can explain it on 
the principle of hereditary transmission. A traditional 
knowledge of objects and relations suffices to interpret 
this mysterious instinct. The process originally per- 
formed, without conscious understanding of the rela- 
tions between the means and the ends, by the untutored 

individuals of a species, may be repeated by their 
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descendants when the requisite number of experiences 
has developed the aptitude and prepared it for the use 
of a privileged posterity. If an instinct like that of the 
bird were the production of Omnipotent Wisdom, we 
should naturally expect it to be complete, unerring, 
invariable. We should scarcely be prepared to find 
that it required the supplementary aid of ordinary 
intelligence to compensate for its deficiencies. This, 
however, is the case ; for, as Dr. Carpenter points out,^ 
the bird profits by experience, and learns to adapt 
means to ends when occasion demands. Or can we 
suppose that the jackdaws were endowed with a super- 
natural instinct who placed their nest in a window 
on a spiral staircase in a church-tower, and when, under 
the weight of a few sticks, the nest slipped down the 
inclined sill, pertinaciously renewed their futile efforts ? 
Shall we not, on the other hand, justly infer that when 
at last they surmounted their difficulty by piling up 
a cone of sticks to a level with the window-sill, so 
as to secure the support they needed for their nest, 
the clever birds profited by their experience^ and by 
adopting " a device quite foreign " to their habits, thus 
furnished us with convincing evidence of their own 
natural sagacity ? Or take again, from Dr. Carpenter, 
the instance of the wren that built her nest in a dan- 
gerous quarry, and found her proceedings disturbed 
by the explosions carried on there. What super- 
natural instinct can we reasonably attribute to her as 

^ Principles of Meittal Physiology^ by William R Carpenter, M.D., 
&c., pp. 86-87. 
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long as she continued to build on this perilous site ; or 
how can we avoid accrediting her with ability to profit 
by experience when she learned to associate the sound 
of the warning bell with the coming explosion, and even 
refused to obey the suspected sign when the men rung 
it for the amusement of visitors, prudently waiting till 
they began to move themselves ? 

A third illustration is supplied by the sparrow. 
This bird, which, Mr. Romanes tells us,^ inherits from 
its ancestors the tradition of building dome-shaped 
nests on trees, quarters itself on the houses of men, 
where substitutes for such nests are found ready-made, 
and thus, by a simple use of its own natural intelli- 
gence, saves itself the trouble of building on a supposed 
supernatural type. In this instance it will be noted, 
that on the Design hypothesis the supposed God-given 
instinct for building the dome-shaped nest is actually 
superseded by the common-sense of the bird under 
the teaching of experience. 

Dr. Carpenter, as we have seen, ascribes the nest- 
building genius of these birds to a hereditarily de- 
veloped aptitude. Similarly, following Mr. Darwin, 
" we can understand, on the principle of inheritance, 
how it is that the thrush of Tropical South America 
lines its nest with mud, in the same peculiar manner 
as does our British thrush ; " how it is that " the male 
wrens of North. America build cock-nests to roost on, 
like the males of our kitty- wren — a habit wholly unlike 

^ Report of Lecture in £>at/y News by Mr. G. J. Romanes, on the 
Darwinian Theory of Instinct, 
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that of any other known bird;" or how the swift, 
" secreting more and more saliva, should at last pro- 
duce a species with instincts leading it to neglect other 
materials," and to make its nest exclusively of that 
agglutinating substance.^ 

Other instincts there are in birds, and not in birds 
only, which admit of a like explanation; and surely 
we must iSnd it far more satisfactory to regard, with 
Mr. Darwin, such instincts as that of "the young 
cuckoo ejecting its foster-brothers, ants making slaves, 
the larvae of ichneumonidae feeding within the live 
bodies of caterpillars," not as specially endowed or 
created instincts, but as small consequences of one 
general law leading to the advancement of all organic 
beings — namely, multiply, vary ; let the strongest live 
and the weakest die." 

^ Thg Origin of Species^ pp. 228-234. 



CHAPTER X. 

SPECIAL ADAPTATION IN PROVISIONS OF 
INANIMATE NATURE— WATER. 

Quitting the world of living organisms, in which the 
evidence of intelligent purpose has now been sub- 
mitted to examination, we will select a striking provi- 
sion in the inanimate world — an instance of apparent 
adaptation frequently adduced as an " irresistible proof 
of Design, unique of its kind, and suggestive of pure 
benevolence." 

All bodies, or nearly all bodies, with increase of 
temperature increase in bulk, an increase arising from 
the repulsive power of heat. Almost the only real 
exception to this general law of expansion with in- 
crease, and of contraction with decrease of heat, is that 
of water. Heated to its boiling-point, 212® F., water 
expands. Permitted to cool, it will contract until it 
attains the temperature of 40° F., the point of maximum 
density. With a further diminution of temperature, 
water will begin to dilate until it reaches the freezing- 
point, 32° F. If cooled below this point without 
freezing, it will continue to dilate. When converted 
into ice, the dilatation is very noticeable. The ice swims 
on the water, the specific gravity of ice being less than 
the specific gravity of water. 
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This curious property of water has fascinated the 
advocate of Final Causes, who has not failed to dis- 
cover in it a conspicuous indication of Providential 
purpose, and to exhibit with admiring piety the mode 
of its operation and its beneficent results. Every 
winter it is represented ; the surface of our rivers and 
lakes gets covered with a crust of ice. But for this 
marvellous property of water the ice would sink ; the 
surface of the water thus freshly exposed would freeze 
in its turn, and a second layer of ice would be formed, 
to sink like the first. This process would be repeated, 
until at last, even in a comparatively mild winter, the 
whole of the water contained in a river or lake would 
be converted into a solid mass, which the summer sun 
would be quite unable to dissolve. " Thus the whole 
earth would become a frozen mass, and all animated 
beings perish." 

"But by the ordinance of Infinite Wisdom it has 
been ordained that water should expand instead of 
contracting below the temperature of 40", and the sheet 
of ice once formed, being lighter than the adjacent 
water, floats on its surface instead of sinking, and thus 
helps to protect the fluid below it from the further 
influence of cold." ^ 

The significance of this case, as an indication of 
Design, consists in its unique character. But, un- 
fortunately for the teleologist, the case is not "an 
isolated one." There is another instance of this ex- 

^ Natural Philosophy, by Golding Bird, pp. 427-428 ; and Amott*s 
Elements of Physics, Part i. pp. 201-202. 
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ceptional behaviour. The metal bismuth, when in 
a molten condition, exhibits the same peculiarity of 
conduct. One special end which this extraordinary 
property, in the case of water, is supposed to promote 
is the preservation of our fishes. The moderate tem- 
perature required for the finny tribe is secured, says 
Dr. Amott, by this important exception to the general 
law, and, he adds, many regard it with . delight as one 
of the clearest instances of Providential interference. 

But, reiterates Dr. Tyndall, it is not the only ex- 
ception. The molten bismuth acts exactly as the 
water acts; and in the case of the bismuth there 
are " no fish to be saved." Once for all, the man of 
science moralises, "the natural philosopher, as such, 
has nothing to do with purposes and designs. His 
vocation is to inquire w/iat nature is, not why she is, 
though he, like others, and he more than others, must 
stand at times rapt in wonder at the mystery in which 
he dwells." 

If the animal world of man, bird, beast, or fish is 
largely benefited by such natural arrangements, we 
have ample evidence that there are compensatory dis- 
advantages. Water, according to the Greek poet's 
verdict, is a noble element, but congeal it, and it 
clothes the mountains with perpetual snow; it forms 
uninhabitable sheets of glazier ice, it spreads around 
the Arctic and Antarctic Poles desolate regions, frozen 
plains, and dangerous floating icebergs. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE UNIVERSE AS A WORK OP ART^VOLTAIRE l^ 
AND PALEY— THE WATCH AND THE WORLD. 

The intelligence which the advocate of Final Causes 
infers from certain indications in the works of nature 
is assimilated to the intelligence displayed in the works 
of man. Of these latter works, the watch has been 
selected as a representative instance. The startling 
emphasis of Paley's exposition has conferred on this 
illustration of design a celebrity which amounts to 
a kind of logical apotheosis. In the choice, however, 
of this example, Paley had been preceded by Voltaire. 
Half a century before the perspicuous Archdeacon 
expatiated on the evidentiary character of the watch, 
the always witty and often wise Frenchman had pro- 
tested: "Je serai toujours persuade qu'une horloge 
prouve un horloger et que Tunivers prouve un Dieu." 
Mr. j. S. Mill, who appears to have convinced himself 
of the existence, not indeed of an Omnipotent Creator, 
but x?f a Deity whose power, though inconceivably 
great, was still limited, was of opinion that Paley put 
the case too strongly. But before we examine the 
argument, let us once more repeat it, not in the words 

of the theologian of last century, but in the language 
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of a thoughtful and accomplished scholar, also a theo- 
logian of our own time.^ 

'' A person walking on the sea-shore finds a watch 
or other piece of mechanism; he observes its parts 
and their adaptation to each other ; he sees the watch 
in motion, and comprehends the aim of the whole. In 
the formation of that senseless material he perceives 
that which satisfies him that it is the work of intel- 
ligence, in other words [has] the marks of design. 
And looking from the watch to the world around him, 
he seems to perceive innumerable ends and innumer- 
able actions tending to them in the composition of 
the world itself and in the structure of plants and 
animals. Advancing a step further, he asks himself 
the question why he should not acknowledge the like 
marks of design in the moral world also ; in passions, 
in actions, and in the great end of life. Of all these 
there is the same account to be given — 'the machine 
of the world,' of which God is the Maker." 

The writer whose presentment of the argument we 
have followed is not satisfied with it. He appears to 
regard it as deficient in logical force and "suggestive 
of an imperfect conception of the Divine Being." It is 
no proof, but an illustration. What the artist is, the 
God of nature is not. The world Creator is not a 
watchmaker. Mr. Mill is equally dissatisfied with it.^ 
While admitting that there is some force in the argu- 

^ The Epistles of St, Paul^ <Sr»^., by Rev. Benjamin Jowett, vol. ii. 

p- 475. 
2 MilFs Three Essays on Religion^ p. 168. 
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ment from Final Causes generally, he objects that 
Paley's illustration of a watch puts the case much too 
strongly, and while allowing that if he found a watch 
in an apparently desolate island, he would infer that it 
had been left there by a human being, he maintains 
that the inference would not be from marks of design, 
but because he already knew from direct experience 
that watches are made by men. 

In 1836, Mr. William Irons of Queen's College, 
Oxford, and curate of St. Mary's, Newington, Surrey, 
recorded his estimate of the character of this argu- 
ment in an essay On the Whole Doctrine of Final 
Causes, In this essay he examines the argument 
derived from the mechanism of the watch with a 
daring acuteness. Convinced, like Professor Jowett 
and Mr. Mill, that there is an order in nature, and that 
there is a God who is the author of that order or 
design, he yet denies the validity of the teleologist's 
reasoning. He contends that all adaptation in itself 
is not design ; that a multitude of instances does not 
increase the probability of the conclusion ; and that the 
argumeiU from desi^ depends on an it priori assump- 
tion of a knowledge of the mind and character of the 
designer. He reminds us that ridiculous mistakes are 
sometimes made when persons who arrogate to them- 
selves an exceptional sagacity impute design to other 
men by whom no design was meditated, and bids us 
remember that the liability to error, where the Almighty 
Designer is in question, is infinitely augmented. When 
Paley rules that there cannot be contrivance without a 
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contriver, Mr. Irons accuses him of c(5mmitting a verbal 
sophism. Then dealing with the exemplary caseSf 
the watch, the essayist attributes our perception of 
design in that product of man's ingenuity to the pre- 
viously acquired knowledge which alone enables us 
to perceive the evidences of design which it presents. 
There arises in the mind of the instructed discoverer 
of the watch, when he examines its structure and 
action, the preliminary conclusion that it denotes the 
hours of the day; and this preliminary conclusion is 
succeeded by a second derivative conclusion, that such 
an adaptation of the watch is a very probable argument 
in favour of the "intelligent watchmaker." But this 
second inference reposes on the first, and the first 
depends on the discoverer's previous knowledge of the 
artificial division of time into hours and minutes. " Our 
watch-finder, therefore, must be a person whose civilised 
notions of the value of time have suggested these other 
artificicd notions of measuring and computing time." 
The mutual adaptation of wheel, spring, and chain to 
produce an intelligible result which harmonises with 
a conventional distribution of time, affords a highly 
probable evidence of design, A person already ac- 
quainted with this system would infer a watchmaker 
who was likewise acquainted with it, and who had 
adapted the watch to it. But this would not be the 
case with the uncivilised man. An ignorant savage, 
insists Mr. Irons, if he were the finder of the imaginary 
watch, would perhaps suppose " the small round tick- 
ing thing with twelve unmeaning signs to be a personal 
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ornament, or even a musical instrument," but certainly 
not a measurer of time. The anecdote related by 
Campbell, the African missionary, is cited by our author 
to corroborate this conclusion. When the missionary 
" showed his watch to a group of savages, they started 
back with horror, thinking at first from its sound and 
motion that it was a living and almost supernatural 
thing." The man who examines nature to find God in 
it, is happily compared by Mr. Irons to a savage examiur- 
ing a watch. As if in answer to Voltaire he exclaims : 
''To the horologe of the universe there is no index, 
no mystic hand, no startling sound pealing forth, to 
announce the mysterious end and purpose of creation." 
We have analysed this vaunted illustration of the 
watch more closely perhaps than it deserves, because 
it appears still to retain a hold on the popular mind, 
and is frequently reproduced by the philosophical 
theist. The argument drawn from it has been shown 
to be fallacious. Paley himself, as Mr. Irons points 
out, goes far to destroy the pretended parallel between 
the watch and the universe by the admission that it 
requires some previous knowledge of the subject to 
perceive and understand it. The ingenuity and com- 
plexity are not recognisable by the uninstructed mind. 
The man who has never seen a watch will not infer 
from its structure that it was made to tell the hours. 
The man who has had actual experience of watches, 
if he found a watch on a desert isle, would infer that it 
had been left there by a human being, not from marks 
of design, but from works of human workmanship. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE ABSOLUTE GOD. 

In the line of argument hitherto pursued I have sup- 
posed that the world had a Creator, and generally 
that this Creator is all-powerful, all-wise, all-good. 
The philosophical theist is not content with assuming 
a cause of the world or primitive being ; ^ he postulates 
an Author of the world, a Supreme Intelligence, a living 
Deity. In the higher speculative theology, this con- 
ception likewise involves a belief in the existence of a 
Being of infinite efficiency — a Being who is the Cause of 
causes, the Absolute Cause, himself uncaused ; the Ens 
Entium, the objective reality of the ideal of the reason, 
a transcendental independent essence, the ground of 
all phenomena. This Being is not only the Cause 
or Creator of the order discernible in the cosmos, he 
is also the Cause or Creator of the matter of which it 
consists. We cannot, indeed, comprehend the mys- 
terious existence of a cause uncaused, but rejecting 
the idea of the self-existence of t^e universe, we 
assume the self-existence of its Maker. Investing 
this initial conception with attributes suggested by 
human analogies, completing it by the ascription of 

1 Critik der reinen Vemunft^ von Immanuel Kant. Zweite Ab- 
theilung, Zweitcs Buch, iv. 
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a personality reflected from our own, we regard this 
Being not as unconscious, but as conscious intelligence. 
He is in the universe but not of the universe. He 
transcends all the conditions of space, all the condi- 
tions of time. He confines in himself all power; he is 
superior to all law. He is infinite ; he is eternal, not 
in the sense of the experientialist, who recognises only 
endless succession in duration or extension, but in the 
occult sense of the pure metaphysician. In simpler 
language, he is perfect. He is infinite in power, in- 
finite in goodness, infinite in wisdom. As such, he is 
described in Church formularies, in writings of theo- 
logians which have obtained a classical reputation, 
and in systematic treatises of famous philosophers. It 
is with reference to this Omnipotent Intelligence that 
we have mainly argued the question of Final Causes. 
The imperfections in the structure of the universe, the 
prodigcd waste of life, the creation of destructive agents, 
the frequent frustration of cosmical ends, the existence 
of apparently designed suffering, of material misery, 
of the immolation of races, of the destruction of multi- 
tudes of men slain in war, oppressed or tortured by 
slavery, degraded by ignorance and superstition, or 
perishing of hunger ; the ravages of plague, pestilence, 
and famine, of tempest and earthquake ; the capacity 
for pain of mind and anguish of heart — all these forms 
and instruments of evil present insurmountable diffi- 
culties to our acceptance of the doctrine of Final Causes. 
To me it seems impossible to reconcile the hypothesis 
of design with the belief in an infinitely perfect Being. 
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To assert that the Creator of the world is infinitely 
powerful and infinitely wise were to deny that he is 
infinitely good ; and if we maintain that he is infinitely 
good, we must allow that he is limited in intelligence 
or limited in power, perhaps in both. The hypothesis 
of an Infinite Creator or Absolute God is, from the 
teleological point of view, untenable. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LIMITED OR CONSTITUTIONAL DEITY. 

To escape the consequences of an overwhelming 
dilemma, some theists of the speculative school postu- 
late the existence of necessary limits. A writer of 
great erudition and forcible eloquence, cited by Mr. 
Spencer, appears to admit that the primary qualities of 
bodies belong eternally to the material datum objective 
to God, and control his acts.^ He also appears to 
attribute to Deity affections analogous to our own. 
Another prominent advocate of a theological theory 
of limits — admirable for high qualities of heart and 
intellect — Mr. J. S. Mill, argues in favour of a limita- 
tion of power. Unlike Dr. Martineau, Mr. Mill refuses 
to recognise Volition as a First Cause ; but, like Dr. 
Martineau, Mill admits of an objective datum. As far, 
he says, as anything can be concluded from human 
experience. Force has all the attributes of a thing 
^eternal and uncreated. The evidence derivable from 
marks of Design does not, in his opinion, prove, nay, 
it does not even indicate, the existence of a Creative 
Mind, but merely points to the present order of the 
world as the work of an Intelligent Being, whose power 
over the materials was not absolute — " a Being of great 

^ First Pnnciples, No. 2. 
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but limited power," of great and perhaps unlimited 
intelligence, but perhaps also more narrowly limited 
than his power ; of great, and perhaps in its essence 
unlimited goodness, yet practically modified by the 
fact that he has " other motives for action " than the 
well-being of the sentient world which he regulates and 
governs.^ In the ultimate construction of his deity, 
Mr. Mill does not, so far as I can see, account for the 
existence of the " Intelligent Mind," to which he attri- 
butes the order of the universe. He expresses the 
opinion (p. 151) that we have no direct knowledge of a 
Mind which is even apparently eternal, as force and 
matter are ; and he nowhere affirms that his God is 
co-eternal with matter and force ; nor does he explain 
his origin, if he had an origin ; nor does he offer us 
any but a very poor guarantee of even his continued 
existence. We will, however, concede the existence 
of a Creator whose power, though inconceivably great, 
is limited. If we suppose him to operate on an "objec- 
tive datum," and to be controlled by the laws of that 
datum or the qualities of a given material, we cannot 
escape the imputation of imposing conditions on him, 
of divesting him of a portion of his sovereignty. He 
is perhaps limited in wisdom, possibly in benevolence, 
certainly in power. Such a Being is no longer absolute. 
His rule is that of a limited monarchy — " Le roi r^gne, 

1 Mill's Three Essays, pp. 194, 243. P. 252, Mill concedes—*' The 
power of the Creator once recognised as limited, there is nothing to 
disprove the supposition that his goodness is complete," and that the 
ideally perfect character may have exbtence in him. 
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mais ne gouverne pas ; " or if he governs, he governs 
under restrictions. Such a deity is not an Absolute, 
but a Limited or Constitutional, God. 

A simpler form of the hypothesis would postulate 
unlimited benevolence and wisdom, and, while limiting 
the power alone, would recognise no objective datum, 
but only such obstructions or checks as lay in the 
material created by himself. But the Creator of the 
material is surely responsible for the character of the 
material which he has created, and if its intractability 
interfere with the perfection of the design, the obstruc- 
tive quality is of his own creation, I see not how we can 
avoid the conclusion that the presence of ^ thwarting 
element in the material impugns at least one of the 
attributes of the Designer. 

"The notion of a designer," says Dr. Caird, ''is 
far short of perfect wisdom and power. It is beset 
by limitations which belong to its very essence, and 
render it inapplicable to a Being assumed to be 
infinite."^ The hypothesis of a limited sovereign, 
who governs by law and is controlled by law, is 
interposed to avert the logical contradiction. " I limit 
the power," says the theist of the modem school; 
"God is not rigorously omnipotent; He is only im- 
measurably powerful;" and he proceeds to justify his 
position by retorting on an objector the objector's 
own acceptance of purely logical limitations, such as 
"God cannot recall the past; God cannot act in a 
manner contrary to His nature," and the like. But 

^ Introduction to Philosophy of Religion^ by Dr. Caird, chap. v. , 
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does such a puerile co nceit affect the question in the 
slightest degree? If there is a limit to the power 
of God inherent in his essence, he is not really 
omnipotent. If the limit is imposed from without by 
an objective datum or the malignity of matter, he is 
equally not omnipotent. Here the limitation involves 
no logical contradiction. We are not dealing with 
abstractions, but with facts. The power to create or 
fashion material is not concerned, with ingenious 
metaphysical puzzles. Real efficiency, and not logical 
inability, is in question. If we assert that a good 
man, as such, cannot tell a lie, we do not thereby 
predicate any limitation of the muscular force that 
he possesses. But if, with the object of attaching a 
limit to omnipotence, the theist predicates logical 
inability of his God, and then assumes practical in- 
ability, he no longer affirms a metaphysical, but a 
real limitation. A limitation of a wholly different 
character is surreptitiously attempted, and this limita- 
tion is a real negation of an essential attribute of 
Deity. This is the grand preliminary objection to the 
"Constitutional" hypothesis. It degrades the Deity. 
It amounts to a rejection of the transcendental Idea, 
the objectified and personified Ideal of the reason, the 
Being of beings, the Infinite in power, as in wisdom 
and goodness, beside whom there is no God. 

The second objection lies in the arbitrary selection 
of the attribute of power. Of the three constitutive 
qualities of the Deity, power is selected solely because 
the. limitation, of power conflicts less with sentimental 
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prepossession than the limitation of goodness or 
wisdom. To deny perfect benevolence or perfect 
knowledge to the Creator is more repugnant to the 
moral feeling than to affirm some limitation of power. 
No reason for this selection warranted by external 
fact can be assigned. Mr. Mill even admits that the 
intelligence of the Deity may be more limited than 
his power, and that he has other motives for action 
than the well-being of his creation alone. I hold, 
then, that a theist's preference for the limitation of 
power is justified by no valid consideration, but is a 
" weak invention " of the unregenerate intellect inspired 
by an intimidated heart. To me, as to Dr. Flint and 
theists of the older school, a mutilated God is no 
God at all. 

The countless imperfections observable in the fabric 
of the universe, animate and inanimate, present an 
unanswerable difficulty to the teleological reasoner, 
who affirms it to be the work of omnipotence. The 
presence of moral evil in the world, no less perhaps 
than that of physical evil, impugns that attribute, if 
we leave unquestioned the possession of the attributes 
of wisdom and goodness. But do they not both 
impugn the character of a God of inconceivably great 
though still limited power? Of the degree of that 
power we have no test or measure; but the vastness 
and majesty of "creation" show it to be unimagin- 
ably great. Great, however, as it may be, we must 
allow that it is frequently obstructed, abridged, and 
defeated. The eye has been selected as a conspicuous 
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and impressive instance of the skill and foresight 
of a designer. We have recognised its marvellous 
structure, but while doing so we have pointed out 
imperfections in the work which a human artisan 
might easily have avoided. Is it not as permissible 
to conclude that intelligence was not employed in its 
formation as to hold that it was the production of 
one whose power, though only short of omnipotence, 
was unequal to realise that accuracy of execution which 
the telescope-maker, whose materials are found for 
him, achieves without any difficulty? When we see 
everywhere in nature the signs of the same imperfec- 
tion, the same inadequacy, the same abortive action, 
everywhere the same dark shadow of pain, sorrow, 
sin, and death, shall we not hesitate to ascribe design 
to a being supposed to have all goodness and all 
wisdom, supposed also to have power immeasurably 
great though not absolutely unlimited ? 

In a little work by a distinguished man of science 
is a terrific representation of a serpent devouring its 
prey.^ The exquisite adaptation of the parts to the 
whole, the wonderful work of hands, feet, and fins, 
accomplished by a mere modification of the vertebral 
column, are all eloquently descanted on by the admir- 
ing anatomist. He describes with scientific enthusiasm 
the motion and the action of the serpent. He tells 
you how it glides along; how it lifts up its crushed 
prey and holds it, grasped in the death-coil as in a 

^ Professor Richard Owen's Lecture, Power of God as Manifested in 
His Animal Creation, 
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hand, to the gaping mouth; and the woodcut shows 
you the cruel eye, the barbed jaw, the overlapping 
folds, the victim in the deadly embrace, and the mouth 
of the loathsome creature closing over the poor helpless 
head. Behold a true symbol of the dark side of nature, 
a faint emblem of the difficulties we must encounter if 
we are determined to argue that such horrors had an 
omnipotent, or even quasi-omnipotent Designer ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 
THE EVOLUTIONARY yGOD, 

The earlier theology attributed to the Creator omni- 
potence. The metamorphic theology of a recent period 
limits that omnipotence. This phase of thought has 
already been discussed. But there is yet another 
concession made to modern science. Till our own 
time, the divine process of creation was held to be 
instantaneous. The discovery of Darwin has affected 
the popular belief, and even the clerical creed. The 
doctrine of evolution, though opposed to original pre- 
possession, and adverse to the typical teaching of the 
Churches, has leavened that belief to such a degree 
that even Christian divines adopt or cease to denounce 
it. In the lifetime of the discoverer of the Law of 
Animal Evolution, a popular author, who was also a 
minister of religion, wrote to him that he had " gradu- 
ally learned to see that it was just as noble a conception 
of the Deity to believe that he created a few original 
forms capable of self-development into other and need- 
ful forms, as to believe that he required a fresh act of 
creation to supply the voids caused by the action of 
his laws." ^ In the opinion of an eloquent American 
preacher, "Christianity, so far from being killed or in 

^ Darwin's Origin of Species^ p. 422. 
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any way crippled by the theory of evolution^ would be 
illustrated and helped in its acceptance and use by 
man, by a rational view of the doctrine.** ^ In England 
even bishops patronise or treat it with a courteous 
scepticism. Of old, and not so very long ago too, 
when we were taught that " He spake, and it was done ; 
He commanded, and it stood fast," we received the 
words in what seemed to be their obvious sense, and 
thought that the Divine utterance was followed by an 
immediate effect. "Mais nous avons change tout 
cela." We are now asked to believe not only that 
God's " omnipotence " was limited, but that the act of 
creation was not immediate, but gradual; that the 
Deity, either as limited or as unlimited in power, 
evolved the universe, animate and inanimate, by the 
creation of a few original forms capable of self-develop- 
ment. 

The most complete examination of the doctrine of 
Final Causes, from the Evolutionary point of view, which 
has come before me is a work by M. Janet, but before I 
enter on the details of the discussion, I will glance at 
some of the results of his criticism. 

While admitting the general truth of the doctrine of 
evolution, M. Janet takes exception to what he con- 
siders a radical flaw in it, whether as taught by Darwin 
or by Mr. Spencer.^ He allows that the antagonism 
between this doctrine and that of special or local 

^ Rev. Ward Beecher, Lecture at St James's Hall, as noticed in the 
Morning Post^ October 12, 1886. 

? Les Causes Finales, par Paul Janet, Membre de Tlnstitut, &c. 
2nd edit. 
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creation is insurmountable, but he contends that it is 
perfectly reconcilable with the belief in an intelligent 
First Cause. There is, he maintains, a tendency in 
phenomena to realise an end. The concurrence of 
facts, the co-operation of events, the combination of 
parts for the production of a definite whole, as of a 
distinct organ with an ascertainable function, all in M. 
Janet's opinion indicate a pre-appointed " finality." To 
physical causes indeed he ascribes a certain efficiency, 
a possibility of effect, but no real power. Between the 
physical cause and the effect he discerns an impass- 
able chasm. He distinguishes between physical condi- 
tions and intellectual conditions, the former the subject- 
matter of science, the latter of metaphysics. To check 
the countless aberrations of material properties, and 
direct those properties to the desired end, he demands 
a metaphysical power, a plastic and aesthetic force. 
This plastic force implies an aggregating or organising 
power, which he cannot find in either Mr. Darwin's 
Principle of Natural Selection or Mr. Spencer's Principle 
of Internal Co-ordination or external correspondence 
with the medium. Evolution, he concludes, leaves the 
argument in favour of " Finality " in nature unshaken. 
Without it Evolution is to him inexplicable. 

Criticising Kant's refutation of the physico-theologi- 
cal argument, M. Janet is not anxious to dispute the 
decision which impeaches its competency to demon- 
strate the existence of an omnipotent Creator. It is 
enough that it leaves him an Architect, an intelligent 
Cause. He argues that if Matter is self-existent, the 
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Cause must be self-existent too. The originating cause 
of the worid is a Cause in and for itself, an absolute 
Cause. Starting with the hypothesis of a necessary 
Matter, we can attain, he thinks, to the idea of the 
Absolute, and then transfer the idea to the Cause. Then, 
if the First Cause be absolute, it is absolute in all its 
attributes. Accordingly God or the First Cause being 
intelligent by hypothesis, is infinitely intelligent; and 
being good by hypothesis, is infinitely good. To the 
objection that the Cause cannot be absolute because 
by h3rpothesis not creative, and because, moreover, 
limited by Matter, Janet replies: (i.) If a Cause cannot 
be self-existent , unless it exist alone, neither can 
Matter be self-existent unless it exist alone. But if 
Matter cannot be self-existent unless it exist alone, 
and yet Matter does exist, it must owe its existence 
to a Cause; and thus the Architect of Kant, whose 
agency M, Janet regards as granted, may be legiti- 
mately invested with the prerogative of the Creator. 
(2.) Matter does not limit the Cause in its essence, but 
only in its action ; and thus God may be good in him- 
. self, even if he be not a Creator. 

Bij;r further : M. Janet postulates a prior or preli- 
minary creation. God, he says, created the ideal world 
before he created the actual world. He created the Idea, 
the type which contains in itself all genera, all species, 
all individuals which compose the sensible or real world. 
M. Janet, moreover, recognises two kinds of intelli- 
gence — the creative and the contemplative. Creation 
begins when God goes out of himself, when he thinks 
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something that is not himself. There is a concrete 
historical creation in space and time, made up of appro- 
priate individuals, distinguishable from their Creator; 
and there is an ideal creation, which consists in 
inventing or imagining this world.^ The two creations, 
however, are one in reality, the distinctions being 
merely logical. The Deity is assimilated by M. Janet 
to an artist or poet. He conceives the world before 
he projects it, the ideal world being an anticipated pho- 
tograph of the real world. The world with M. Janet, 
as with Dr. Martineau, is thus a monogram of the 
Divine Wisdom, the most finished commentary which 
nature can offer, the autobiography of an Infinite 
Spirit. Yet our knowledge of the First Cause is only 
analogical, not ontological. The concurrence of hete- 
rogeneous elements in an unique or definite result oi^ 
effect can only be brought about by a supersensuous 
Cause, the physical antecedents not being competent 
to produce it. In this way does M. Janet find his 
intellectual intermediary. It is God who predisposes 
the properties of matter to a determined end. What, 
then, is that end ? That end, replies M. Janet, is not 
the Divine glory. Such a supposition implies a poverty 
in the Cause — a desire, a wau^ in God. Neither is 
the end the welfare of man. Such a view would be 
anthropocentric, and man is not the centre of the 
universe. Descartes and Leibnitz disavow this petty 
doctrine, and deny that man's happiness is the final 

^ Janet, pp. 570, 562; Spencer's Firsf PHncipUs^ No. 2, pp. 
I11-112. 
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cause of the universe. What, then, is the true end 
of the universe ? M. Janet shall tell us. Not God's 
glory, not man's welfare, not science, not philosophical 
contemplation. The end of nature is to realise in itself 
the Absolute, and this can only be effected through 
morality. The world, he says — here following Kant^ — 
has for its end the moral law ; that is the aim of all 
creation. The world is the theatre, the instrument, 
the object of morality. Thus regarded, it becomes a 
system of Final Causes. If there is no " Finality " in 
the universe, then there is no "Finality" in man. 
If mechanism reigns in nature, it reigns everywhere, 
in morals as well as physics. This, of course, is a 
conclusion which M. Janet cannot allow ; and unable 
to concede to mechanical law such an extension of 
sovereignty, M. Janet sees in that very inability an 
additional confirmation of his principle, that morality 
is at once the completion and demonstration of the law 
of Finality — the doctrine of Final Causes. 

We have no intention of answering in detail the 
ingenious reasonings of M. Janet. We shall content 
ourselves with offering some remarks on his presen- 
tation of the general argument in favour of Design, 
casting a preliminary glance at Kant's own position. 
The validity of the reasoning which affects to prove 
the existence of a God while acknowledging its in- 
adequacy to prove the existence of a Creator, is pro- 
bably more than Comte would himself have admitted. 
In his Critique all that Kant had to do was to show the 
inconclusiveness of the argument. However extended 
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be our knowledge of the world, experience never really 
evokes the idea of the omnipotence, the infinite wisdom, 
the absolute unity of a Supreme Being. The votary 
of natural theology, after following for a time the beaten 
path, quits it to enter the dreamland of possibilities, 
hoping on the wings of ideas to seize the thought 
which had escaped the grasp of experience.^ It is 
true, however, that Kant recognised a kind of pro- 
visional utility in the Design argument. Positive ob- 
jective cogency, indeed, was not to be ascribed to it, 
but there was a certain subjective value in it. If we 
insist on explaining the adaptations of the universe, 
the only available mode of doing so is, in Kant's judg- 
ment, by assiuning an intelligent will as its author. 

The reasoning of M. Janet is metaphysical, and 
therefore impalpable, and from a purely d priori point 
of view it may be, in part at least, unassailable. It is 
not difficult to arrest men, but "insubstantial shades 
elude our grasp," as in Wordsworth's Laodamia the 
phantom form of Protesilaus eluded that of the " im- 
passioned queen." 

The argument commences with the admission of two 
self-existent entities. Matter, and a Cause of the order 
observed in the world. If the Cause is self-existent, 
M, Janet infers that it must be absolute ; but Matter, 
by hypothesis, is also self-existent. In this case we 
have two absolutes, a conclusion not readily admissible, 
for one must surely limit the other, that is, destroy its 
character as an Absolute ; and this is what M. Janet 

^ Kritik die TranscencUniall Dialektiky iv. 6. 
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is not indisposed to admit. Of course the particular 
Absolute he would suppress as pre-existent is Matter. 
Such a suppression, however, for the present he waives, 
though it would at once convert the Architect into a 
Creator. He is, at first, content to parry the objection 
that a Cause cannot be absolute since it is not creative, 
by retorting that Matter cannot be absolute unless it 
exist alone, which by supposition it does not. To the 
second objection, that Matter imposes a limit on the 
Cause, he replies, as we have already seen, that it does 
not limit the Cause in its essence, but only in its action, 
so that God, though not a Creator, may still be good. 
Surely a very unsatisfactory answer, for if it imposes 
no limit on his goodness, it does impose a limit either 
on his power or on his wisdom, or on both. Such 
reasoning hardly amounts to a demonstration of the 
existence of a Creator or extra-mundane God, or even 
a First Cause. 

The difficulty which this pretentious and peremptory 
phrase occasions most thoughtful minds apparently 
presents none to M. Janet, But is not First Cause a 
self-contradictory depression? An act of creation is 
alleged; but if there has been creation in time, there 
must have been a period during which the First Cause 
suffered all the consequences of "suspended animation." 
The cause then was not always causal ; it was without 
its correspondent effect; and when it became causal, 
when it became a First Cause, it could only have become 
so through some extraneous agency.^ 

^ See Professor Huxley's Hume, p. 148. 
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That if the First Cause be absolute, it must be 
absolute in all its attributes, is a plausible assertion, 
but one which it is not easy to verify, and theists who 
limit the power of the Creator would either reject the 
inferences or deny the hypothetical major, that is, the 
absolute character of the First Cause. 

The priority which M. Janet confers on the organis- 
ing Cause of the world, if it be referred to necessary, 
matter as well as to contingent order, is perhaps 
explicable as a corollary from the absolute quality of 
the Cause, which, as having all perfection, is held to 
have the attribute of priority. M. Janet holds him- 
self compelled by the alleged insufficiency of physical 
causes to postulate a metaphysical cause. Pronounc- 
ing orderly results to be predetermined ends, he attri- 
butes those results to an Intelligent Will. Because 
he does not understand how physical causes can 
produce a given effect, he introduces an intellectual 
intermediary. Will M. Janet explain how mind can 
be the cause of motion, any better than an opponent 
can explain how motion can be the cause of mind? 
If our modern psychology may be trusted, material 
changes are the invariable antecedents of mental 
operations, but the mode in which the production of 
a conscious state occurs is quite inexplicable; but 
because we are unable to explain its genesis, we 
are not therefore obliged to admit the action of a 
mysterious entity, of a Deus ex machinA^ to extricate 
us from our embarrassment. Contented ignorance, 
as has been said before, is better than the conceit 
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of knowledge. We do not require the hypothesis of 
M. Janet. It is a conjectural speculation and the con- 
jecture does not explain. 

Priority appears also to be claimed in virtue of a 
distinction which M. Janet himself allows is merely 
logical. Rejecting the Platonic form of ideas or 
archetypes independent of the Creator as derogatory 
to Divine Majesty, he conceives the ideas as being 
of the essence of the Creative Mind, God, he thinks, 
created the Idea, the universal type, which contains 
the genera, species, individuals of the concrete world.. 
Before the actual world he created the ideal world; 
the Supreme Intelligence being comparable not to the 
theoretic, but to the practical or poetic mind. In the 
last instance the analogy is surely very imperfect. 
The artist can combine, compound, associate, transform 
to almost any extent; but every poetic creation, every 
imaginative production, however daring and super- 
natural its character, is but a transformed aggregate 
of pre-existing materials. The subject-matter and the 
external suggesting phenomena are ready to his hand, 
and he only changes, animates, and reproduces. He 
never creates. His types or ideas are generalised 
from particulars. The concrete forms are present to 
his vision. 

Apart from the incompleteness of the analogy, a 
further obstacle presents itself. The ideas or universal 
types reside in the creative mind. But universals are 
generated by the presence of a common quality in 
particulars. Men, houses, trees are known to us as 
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concrete realities. There is no such thing as a tree 
in the abstract which is the type of all trees, or a house 
in the abstract which is the type of all houses, and 
Milton has told us what he thought of Plato's Arche- 
typal Man.^ The difficulty of admitting that an intel- 
ligence, however sublime, can imagine the abstract 
before the concrete is as insurmountable now as it was 
in the days of the bold and magnificent Lucretius. 

" Exemplum porro gignendis rebus, et ipsa 
Notities hominum dis unde est insita primum, 
Quid vellent facere ut scirent, arumoque viderent, 
Quove modo est unquam vis cognita principiorum 
Quodque inter sese permutato ordine possent, 
Si non ipsa dedit specimen natura creandi." * 

Whence drew the gods the model, the design. 
To frame the world ? Whence rose in thought divine 
The type of man, or how could gods behold 
With the mind's eye the forms they wished to mould ? 
By what imagined art could they foresee 
What secret strength in primal seeds might be. 
How atoms act on atoms, how they range, 
Changing their order through the paths of change ? 
How had great Nature's self before them laid 
^No plan to make it, had the world been made ? 

Having projected the actual world as an embodi- 
ment of the ideas or patterns in the Divine Mind, 
M. Janet next determines the purpose for which the 
world was created. The Efficient Cause, he has told us, 
is the omnipotent, omniscient, omni-benevolent Will. 
What is the final cause or ultimate object of all ex- 
istence? Morality, answers M. Janet, is the final 

* De Idea Platonica : Poemata, 

^ Lucretii Cart de Rerum Natura^ Lib. v. 183. 
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cause of the world or worlds, if there be inhabited 
planets, and if their inhabitants are beings whose 
mental constitution is analogous to that of man. Of 
the grandeur and paramount importance of the moral 
law there can be no doubt. But morality is a product 
of human civilisation, a gradual acquirement, the growth 
of human relations, human affections, human wants 
and interests, a result of the control which the social 
authority imposes in order to check individual aberra- 
tions and direct human efforts to the promotion of 
the common welfare. Mgralify i> an ^^ ^r ^nndp (}^ 
life intended. Jo .correct the imperfections, obviate the 
errors, compensate the deficiencies of th e con stitution 
of man and develop all individual and social utilities. 
Were it not for the shortcomings or excesses of our 
nature, morality would have no purpose, no existence. 
If the balance of all the vital powers were in harmo- 
nious adjustment, the moral law would not be needed, 
or even dreamt of. High above all law and all morality 
would reign the majestic productive forces of nature, 
with the sublime working of great original processes 
in all the living world around and above us, in all the 
individual products and phenomena of the energies 
which have evolved suns and planets, and men and 
animals. Were the world perfect, not morality, but 
life would most properly be its final cause. Before 
the glory of the stars, before the beauty of affection, 
before the splendours of human art and science, before 
the mental creations of Leibnitz, Newton, Lagrange, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, or Shelley, morality, indispensable 
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and authoritative as it is, has but a quakerish and 
dowdy look. To man it is of the last importance, but 
it cannot be the Final Cause of the universe. 

M. Janet, though no strict disciple of Plato, gives 
a certain encouragement to the Platonic hypothesis of 
ideas or models, but he confers no independent exist- 
ence on the archetypal exemplars of the Greek philo- 
sopher, he recognises an ideal world in the mind of the 
Deity. The view of creation by types or models has 
been advocated by eminent scientific men. To what 
extent M. Janet would carry it is not quite clear to us. 
A few words, however, on the Typological hypothesis 
seem necessary here. Creation by types or creation 
by laws — the more general form of a common concep- 
tion — is still too widely and too tenaciously adhered to 
for us to omit all consideration of it. A law of nature 
is a generalisation from observed facts, and the forma- 
tion of such a conception by a mental process before 
the obsen'ation, or even the existence of the facts, is 
not very inteUigible. As long as there is the requisite 
correspondence between the presumed law and the 
observed phenomena, the correspondence is held to be 
the consequence of an adhesion to that particular law 
of creation. Where the correspondence is not main- 
tained, where there are frustrations, deviations, radical 
departures from the model, an appeal to the excep- 
tional or supernatural is made. The exceptions, in 
realit}', only ser\'e to show the incompleteness of the 
generalisation, and so the law in such cases proves 
to be no law, but at best a loose approximation to a 
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notion dignified with the name of law. The appeal to 
the supernatural, again, involves a belief in super- 
natural intervention, and into the enchanted ground 
of miracle we do not propose to venture. 

In arguing the question of Creative Idealism with 
Professor Owen, Mr. Spencer takes as a sort of crucial 
instance the distinguished anatomist's "ideal typical 
vertebra." ^ It is alleged that the Creator has framed 
" certain of his living creatures on an archetypal exem- 
plar existing only in his own mind." " As we descend 
the scale of animal life, it is pointed out that the forms 
of the repeated parts of the skeleton approach more 
and more to geometrical figures," and then the Platonic 
idea or specific organising force would seem to be 
in antagonism to the general polarising force, and so 
to mould it as to subserve resulting exigencies. 
In reply, Mr. Spencer recognises two alternatives. If 
Professor Owen considers that the idea which produces 
diversity of form is counter-worked by the general 
polarising force, the hypothesis could be shown to be too 
cumbrous and involved to have much vraisemblance. 

If, on the other hand. Professor Owen holds that 
there not only exists "an archetypal vertebrate 
skeleton, but that there exists an archetypal vertebra," 
then he carries the ideal process further than Plato. 
The d priori conception of a vertebrate animal before 
its creation may be admissible from the anthropo- 
morphic point of view, but "that God gratuitously 
bound himself to make a vertebrate animal out of 

^ The Principles of Biology ^ Nos. 18 and 19, Appendix, pp. 513-528. 
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segments all moulded after one pattern," implies a 
process of creation not a little startling. But, again, 
the typical repetition of parts is not uniformly mani- 
fested. The ideal vertebra might have reappeared, 
with proximate integrity, in every actual vertebra. 
" As, however, there is no such uniform typical repeti- 
tion of parts, it seems to us that to account for the 
typical repetition which does occur by supposing the 
Creator to have fixed on a pattern vertebra, is to 
ascribe to him the inconsistency of forming a plan 
arid then abandoning it." Not only is the hypothesis 
of a typical vertebra irreconcilable with the facts, 
but the facts, continues Mr. Spencer, are interpretable 
without gratuitous assumptions, it being "a perfectly 
tenable supposition that all higher vertebrate forms 
have arisen by the superposing of adaptations upon 
adaptations." 

We have selected one capital instance of the hypo- 
thesis of typical forms. For all other instances of 
the ideal hypothesis we propose to rest on Mr. 
Spencer's deliberate conclusion, that the evidence in 
support of the conception of archetypal forms is 
untenable; that, as regards the notion of creation by 
types, the teleological interpretation is irreconcilable 
with the facts adduced. 

We will descend from the loftier heights of philo- 
sophic speculation to the lowly Urra firnia of actual 
fact, and inquire how far the hypothesis of an Evo- 
lutionary Deity is reconcilable with the ascertained 
phenomena of development. 
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In another part of his great work, Mr. Spencer, 
criticising the h3rpothesis which ascribes to Design the 
peculiar subordination of attributes which organic forms 
display, employs a remarkable illustration to show the 
extreme difficulty of supposing a law of organisation to 
exist in the case of a group whose numerous members 
are destined to lead varjdng and divergent modes 
of life. Are we to believe that the Creator is under 
an absolute obligation to adhere to one particular 
plan when some other plan would have been more 
appropriate? To have seven cervical vertebrae is 
a characteristic of mammals, whether the neck be 
long, as in the giraffe, or rudimentary, as in the 
whale. If one vertebra would have been equally 
good for the whale and twelve better for the giraffe, 
why has seven been the number selected in both 
cases? It may be answered. The reason of this 
selection was the Creator's determination to abide by 
his original choice of the sacred number seven as 
the mammalian ty^t. But if this be the case, how 
comes it that the septenary t3rpe, though a general, 
is not a universal characteristic of mammals? Must 
we conclude that in many cases there is ''a needless 
adherence to a plan for the sake of consistency," 
while in some cases there is an inconsistent surrender 
of the plan, an abandonment of the " ideas " attributed 
to the Divine Mind ? ^ 

The difficulty thus illustrated is no less inseparable 
from the hypothesis of immediate personal creation than 

^ Herbert Spencer, Principles of Biology, No. x. pp. 309-310. 
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from that of indirect creation by the instrumentality of 
law, whether we assume that a few original forms 
capable of self-development into other forms started 
into existence at the Omnipotent fiat, or that all living 
organisms were evolved out of the cosmic vapour, the 
primitive representative of our solar system. "That 
the universe," says Dr. Mozley in his Bampton Lectures, 
" was produced by the will of a personal Being, that its 
infinite forces are all the power of that one Being, its 
infinite relations the perception of one Mind, looked at 
only as a conception, surpasses the wildest fiction of 
the imagination." Instantaneous creation, however, at 
the command of an Omnipotent Will, if an incompre- 
hensible, is at least a familiar idea. All difficulties seem 
absorbed in one overpowering act. We do not stop to 
think about the mode in which Omnipotence executes 
its purpose when the act is instantaneous. We do not 
stop to ask about means or processes. " Let there be 
light," is the Divine command, and the reason is annihi- 
lated by the rapidity with which the sublime response, 
" And there was light," follows the authoritative utter- 
ance. When the wand of the prophet smites the rock, 
the water flows, though no water be in the stricken 
granite. Men who believe the Record wonder but do 
not question. The case is diSerent when the act is 
remotely personal and but indirectly operative. There 
is indeed the same Agent, if the Omnipotent Creator 
be still assumed, but the mode of his action suggests 
doubts and invites criticism. If the Supreme Mind 
bear only a very distant analogy to the human mind, 
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we do not care to trace the mode of its operation or 
to investigate its attributes ; and so long as we look 
upon creation as the immediate product of the Divine 
Intelligence, we accept it with awe-stricken acquies- 
cence. In such a condition of mind we have no 
desire to institute a comparison between the qualities 
and processes of the intellect and volition of man and 
the qualities and operations of the Omnipotent Mind. 
But when the act is not instantaneous, but gradual; 
when the process by which a plant or an animal is 
produced is distributed over long periods of time ; when 
innumerable relations, incalculable modifications, con- 
flicting incidents of place and circumstance, and ever- 
shifting variations in organism and environment are 
recognised as causes and accompaniments of the mul- 
tifarious activity of nature, the comparison is forced 
upon us, and the inquiry as to the character of the 
Creative Intelligence is no longer avoidable. 

If the psychologists of our time may be trusted, 
mind, in man and the lower animals, is itself the result 
of development.^ Mind is composed of feelings and 
the relations between feelings.^ From the elementary 
psychical states of the medusa to the perfect con- 
sciousness of man an entire series of stages is inter- 
posed. Each mental capacity is acquired by gradation. 
Nervous structure, cerebral organisation, are the instru- 
ments by which psychical phenomena are brought 
about. Millions of fibres (according to Wundt there 

^ Principles of Psychology j by Herbert Spencer, No. 23, pp. 192-193. 
^ Essays^ by Wilhelm Wundt, 1885, p. iii. 
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are more than 612 millions of nerve-cells in the brain) 
operate for the production of those material changes 
which are the sole recognisable causes of our conscious 
states. 

To admit the existence of an extra-organic agency 
does no violence to the instincts of the theist who 
accepts creation as a matter of faith. But if doubt 
be once awakened, if inquiry once begin, to refrain 
from acts of comparison and analysis is no longer 
possible. We affirm that for all phases of theistic 
faith, the embarrassing conception of a mind without 
an organ, without a brain, presents itself. We tran- 
scend experience when we admit its existence. In 
the system of Evolution the difficulty seems to be 
aggravated. The growth of human intelligence has 
a history. Were we to assume the existence of in- 
telligent beings in Jupiter, it has been said, we should 
necessarily give them not only an intellect resembling 
our own, but a history resembling our own.^ Their 
mind must have been evolved like ours, developed 
like ours. Sensation, perception, conception, discrimi- 
nation, judgment, must all have been educed and 
unfolded in their case, as in ours, by similar processes 
and gradations. We have been moulded by circum- 
stances, by relations, by experiences, by tentative 
efforts, by variations, both spontaneous and conscious, 
by infinitesimal accretions. Artifice, contrivance, de- 
sign, adaptation, accommodation, all with a view of 
escaping pain, privation, danger, all with the great 

^ See Essay on Plurality of Worlds, 
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end before us of securing pleasure or utility, mark 
the formation of the growing organism. The design- 
ing mind is the product of innumerable relations, 
infinitesimal accretions, and countless experiences. 

In applying, then, the Evolution hypothesis to the 
view of creation, the difficulty of the problem becomes 
seriously augmented. ' How is it possible to realise the 
conception of a Being who, without any experience of 
the real incidents, the actual facts which have produced 
and developed the human mind, pre-arranges all things, 
as if familiar with all the manoeuvres, shifts, efforts, 
contrivances, dexterities, evasions, which the experi- 
enced necessities of the struggle for existence have 
evolved in man ? All the sports of nature, all the re- 
sources and refuges of persecuted or imperilled animal 
life, all the myriads of modifications, all the nume- 
rous endeavours after a completer physical exist- 
ence, or, in the case of man, after a nobler intellectual 
and moral life; all the advance through false hypo- 
theses, degrading superstitions, gropings in the night of 
ignorance towards the daylight of truth ; all our cruel 
yet necessary institutions, all the immoral yet un- 
avoidable usages, yet issuing in wider knowledge and 
worthier practices, must, by the Evolutionary theist, 
be attributed to the God of Evolution, who, foreseeing 
all the results, cannot logically be exempted from the 
charge of having preordained, and even temporarily 
sanctioned them. 

Leaving this general and abstract view of the diffi- 
culties which beset the hypothesis of the Evolutionary 
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Deity, we will now consider the practical consequences 
of the doctrine in the worid of concrete phenomena 
and determinate details. 

It is conceded by the philosophical advocate of 
Theistic Evolution, M. Janet, that the old doctrine of 
special creation is untenable. The doctrine, however, 
of Evolutionary Theism scarcely seems more easy of 
acceptance. The objections which meet us in the 
case of the Omnipotent Creator of the orthodox creed 
are rather increased than diminished by the proposed 
substitution. The presence of physical and moral 
evil in nature opposes similar impediments to belief. 
Death and disease in a remote geological era equally 
confront our troubled vision. Destructive agencies, 
deadly animosities on land, in water, and in air, defy 
all attempts at critical reconciliation. The general 
features of the two systems of thought are identical, 
and if we carry our researches into the minuter pro- 
vinces of animal existence, the prodigious complexity of 
the numerous adaptations, if referred to the conscious 
Deity of the old theology, excite surprise, sorrow, or 
indignation when we recognise their deadly character, 
or provoke a sense of amusement but ill-accordant 
with the gravity of the subject when we note the 
singularity, the purposelessness, or awkwardness, of 
the contrivances to which the Evolutionary God has 
recourse. For absolute foreknowledge and absolute 
power do not admit of the excuses which a human 
artificer may justly allege. The plea that an Omnipo- 
tent Creator works by general laws is not admissible ; 
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for why were not the general laws by which he works 
so framed as to exclude failure, miscarriage, clumsy 
contrivance, grotesque result ? Again, if the Evoliiv 
tionary God be limited, the same objection holds good 
in this as in the former hypothesis. The limited God 
is not truly God, and even if acquiescence in such a 
view of Deity be accorded, the many amazing instances 
of wasteful expenditure, whimsical execution, bungling 
workmanship, create scepticism if they do not justify 
disbelief. But as more definite illustration is desir- 
able, we will cite various instances of defects, arranging 
them under different categories ; though, as the imper- 
fections may intermingle and overlap, we cannot pro- 
mise to keep our lists of these impeaching deviations 
from a divine ideal rigorously distinct. 

The Design, then, attributed to the Evolutionary 
Deity may be considered as exhibiting marks of: (i.) 
Destructive action; (2.) Imperfect or frustrated exe- 
cution; (3.) Useless or mischievous contrivance; (4.) 
Arbitrary, capricious, and whimsical treatment ; and 
(5.) Circuitous procedure. 

I. The first category need not detain us long, as 
we have already exemplified it in an earlier part 
of this essay, and shall not again recount the many 
instances of devastation or destruction in the physical 
arrangements of our world. Sinking ships, flaming 
towns, famished races, cities stricken with pesti- 
lence, convulsed by earthquake, or effaced by water, 
are all witnesses to the destructive forces of the 
God of nature. The appalling condition of the animal 
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kingdom in the old geological periods, the predatory 
flight of locusts and pigeons in the present time, the 
ravages of wild beasts and venomous snakes, the pro- 
digious waste of living germs or of maturer life for 
the conservation of the favoured few, are not such 
results as we might look for from the action of infinite 
love, goodness, and power, or even from divine inter- 
vention, where the power, though limited, was incon- 
ceivably great. Selecting special instances of destruc- 
tive energy, we may appeal to the devastations caused 
by the ants of the Tropics ; we may point to the black 
fire-ant of Guiana, with its torturing pincers; to the 
enemy of the coSee-plantations the Viviagua of the 
West Indies, which can only be extirpated by fire; 
to the Formica sacchivora of Grenada, which destroys 
whole fields of sugar-cane, and can scarcely be sup- 
pressed by fire or water; to the white ant, equipped 
with instruments so efficacious that it devours timber 
and destroys books ; or to the red ant, with its man- 
dibles exquisitely adapted for occasioning intense pain. 
Worse still is the plague of parasites that plant them- 
selves on the bodies of men and of the lower animals ; 
the microscopic fungi which produce ringworm, por- 
rigo, pityriasis, thrush, &c. ; the tapeworm, millions of 
whose eggs perish, while a few only are developed into 
a sucking and productive scolex, which depends for its 
existence on the sufferings of its victims. The ease, 
the health, and even the life of human beings are sacri- 
ficed for the benefit of worthless creatures designed 
for the purpose of inhabiting higher forms of life, fur- 
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nished with formidable appliances to enable them to 
secure for themselves a home, and feast on the juices 
of the bodies they tenant, and endowed with such 
prolific instincts that every possible chance appears 
to be given them of carrying out their villainous 
devices. " With what feelings," asks Mr. Lewes, " can 
we think of a human being sacrificed to the growth of 
cancer-cells? What is the contrivance and benevo- 
lence here ? " ^ 

2. Our next category is that of imperfection or frus- 
trated execution. Is it possible to justify the tragical 
provision by which the moth is attracted to the flame 
wherein it perishes, or that by which the bird of an 
uninhabited island permits the approach which destroys 
it, while our more civilised birds avoid the sportsman. 
Or can we regard as perfect that serrated instru- 
ment, the sting of the bee ? It is designed to protect 
its possessor against its enemies, but "owing to the 
backward serratures, it cannot be withdrawn with- 
out causing the death of the insect." " If," says Mr. 
Darwin, "we admire the truly wonderful power of 
scent by which the males of many insects find their 
females, can we admire the production for this single 
purpose of thousands of drones which are utterly use- 
less to the community for any other purpose, and 
which are ultimately slaughtered by their industrious 
and sterile sisters ? " ^ Again, if we are to admire the 
malignity of the queen-bee, whose matricidal pro- 

^ Fortnightly Review, July to December 1867, 10 1. 
' Origin of Species ^ p. 164. 
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pensities contribute to the good of the community, 
it is impossible to reconcile this unnatural slaughter 
with a belief in the infinite goodness and wisdom 
of the Being who implanted this patriotic malignity, 
unless we are content to take refuge in the unsatis- 
factory device of the baffled teleologist — limitation 
of power. The process by which a failure in the 
reproduction of young queens is compensated by 
the formation of " royal cells " around worker-eggs or 
worker-larvae and nutrition on regal jelly, modifying 
the bodily organism and psychical nature, is a positive 
prodigy; but when no royal larvae are at hand to 
replace the queen, the expedient to which the workers 
have recourse to procure a successor, by their foolish 
and perfectly futile operation on drone larvae, argues 
an extraordinary absence of that instinctive sagacity 
with which the Evolutionary Creator is supposed to 
endow the bee. Again, the human eye has been 
described as a perfect organ, but we have already 
exposed the marks of ''inexactness and imperfection 
in the optical machine and in the image on the retina," 
and we shall see presently that in the lowest forms of 
life the final end is not attained at all. 

The crowning achievement of nature, the provision 
made for the perpetuation of the animate world, is 
attended with disastrous effects to the individual, with 
reckless waste, with deadly excess in the case of insect, 
beast, and reptile, and with a fecundity which even in 
the world of man frequently outstrips the means of 
existence, issuing in the sacrifice of the capable to the 
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incapable, and assuming a tragical prominence, as one 
of the most fruitful sources of misery and crime. The 
process of reparation in the organism, the capacity for 
rejecting noxious ingredients, are by theologians and 
some physiologists ascribed to a mysterious curative 
principle included in the divine programme of Design. 
But, as Mr. Lewes has pointed out, if there be a vis 
medicatrixj there must also be a vis deletrix. The 
same nature that restores also destroys. An exhala- 
tion from a drain enters the blood through the lungs, 
and nature "distributes it throughout the organisms 
with the same impartiality as she distributes the life- 
giving oxygen."^ The physiological theist explains 
the beneficent intention of the digestive apparatus, 
but if " instead of mutton you introduce arsenic, nature 
does not eject the poison, but absorbs it as actively as 
if it were pregnant with nutriment." The vital force 
of the teleologist, when submitted to the test of experi- 
ment, fares no better than the vis medicatrix. The 
" intelligent vital principle " takes effect, if it take effect 
at all, not as a separately localised force, but as a 
tendency diffused through the entire organism. The 
experiments of M. Vulpian show that the force persists 
" even when the result is useless or mischievous." ^ 

3. The category of imperfection or frustrated execu- 
tion graduates into that of useless or mischievous con- 
trivance. We have already noticed that the ossific 

^ Comte*s Philosophy of the Sciences^ by George Henry Lewes, p. 30. 
' Article in Saturday Review^ Sur la Physiologic Ginirale et Coni' 
park du Systhme Nerveux, par A. Vulpian, November 2, 1867. 

I 
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centres, so valuable in the case of the human being, 
afford no indication of final purpose in that of the 
kangaroo or the callow bird, where their introduction 
leads to no serviceable result. The tail of a frog, in 
an early stage of its existence, if cut off and thrown 
into water, grows just as if it were attached to its 
head. " Muscles and vessels develop, the vertebral 
column appears, fins sprout, blood collects, spontaneous 
motion begins." After some days the tail dies for 
want of a proper circulatory apparatus. Transfer a 
fragment of incipient bone into a remote part of the 
body from which it was taken. It becomes ossified ; 
but to what purpose is this ossification ? Transplant 
a nerve fibre, the useless trunk recovers its neurility, 
though, isolated as it is from its nervous centre, its 
proper powers cannot be brought into action. Graft 
a cock's spur into the comb of another cock, and it 
grows vigorously, but to what end ? Insert the paw 
or tail of a rat into the skin of a second rat. Up to 
a certain point it will flourish, then it will cease to 
grow. Are not these vagaries more plausibly ascribed 
to unreasoning affinities than to an Omnipotent or 
quasi-Omnipotent Intelligence ? ^ 

Once more : for what purpose was a mammary 
gland placed on the shoulder of a man thirty-four 
years of age, as described by Dr. Klob ? What de- 
sign can be detected in the case of the headless goat 
inspected by Dr. Buchner ? Why has the guinea-pig 
teeth which are shed before it is born, and are useless 

^ See Saturday Review, November 2, 1867. 
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for the very purpose for which they seem contrived ? 
Why has the female dugong tusks which never cut the 
gum? This uselessness is not occasional; it is not 
exceptional; it may perhaps be said to be the rule. 
Almost every organism, Haeckel tells us, especially 
every highly developed vegetable or animal, man in- 
cluded, possesses one or more structures which are 
useless to the organism, valueless for its life purposes, 
worthless for its functions. The muscles, for example, 
in the external ear and the surrounding parts, though 
serviceable to most mammals, as admitting of adjust- 
ment for the requisite reception of the various waves 
of sound, are in the case of the human being, who 
does not possess that accommodating power, perfectly 
useless. So the semi-lunar fold of skin in the inner 
cornea of o\ir eye, though of great use to our distant 
relatives the sharks, in whom this nictitating membrane 
is highly developed, is abortive and entirely useless to 
us. Again, there is an appendage in the intestinal 
canal called the vermiform process, which is worse 
than useless, for it not unfrequently causes fatal dis- 
ease. A cherry-stone pressed into its narrow passage 
produces a violent inflammation which usually ends jn 
death. In Ascidia and Amphioxus the thyroid gland, 
traversing the middle of the gill-body, is of great 
assignable value, for it conducts the food into the 
stomach. In the human body it is both useless and 
unsightly. In an enlarged state it forms the goitre, so 
that it becomes distinctly detrimental.^ 

^ Haeckel's Evolution of Man and Natural History of Creation^ 
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The theory of descent explains many curious 
phenomena, which, from the orthodox point of view, 
astonish and perplex us. It explains why at their 
origin the germs of all animals resemble each other; 
it explains the various phases of the embryonic de- 
velopment of the human organism. The projecting 
caudal appendage in man is absolutely useless, but 
the entire organ, with its rudimentary vertebrae and 
the muscles belonging thereto, is intelligible as the 
atrophied remnant of our primitive ancestors. The 
nipples and mammary glands, which have an appro- 
priate function in the female, are in the male worthless 
rudiments. More remarkable still is the presence in 
male and female of the productive organs of the 
opposite sex in an undeveloped state. Thus the 
ducts that in the female form the uterus, leave in 
the male only their lower extremities, an appendage 
which is of no use at all. The eye, which in the 
higher animals is a priceless instrument of sense- 
knowledge, becomes in the lower forms of life an 
organ of variously diminishing value. As we descend 
from the human type to the humblest vertebrate, the 
efficiency decreases, the imperfection increases, the 
full orb becomes a mutilated instrument, a scarcely 
sensitive rudiment, an entirely useless relic. ^ 

4. We will now pass on to our next category, 
arbitrary, capricious, and whimsical treatment. The 

passim. The study of the " purposelessnesses " in living organisms is 
called by Haeckel Dysteleology, but to Professor Huxley in 1869 the 
facts of Dysteleology appeared to cut two ways. 
^ JVesfminster Review ^ July 1875. 
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enamelled armour worn by the Lepidosteus is declared 
by Mr. Spencer to be inexplicable as a direct result 
of any functionally worked change. It is likewise 
inexplicable as a divinely invented apparatus. For 
purposes of defence, such an armour is, as Mr. Spencer 
observes, as needful, or more needful, for a host of 
other fishes. Why in the scheme of creation is the 
Lepidosteus the most favoured fish ? Why are a 
multitude of other fishes to be left defenceless, while 
this one particular fish is privileged to wear celestial 
armour ? Can any reason be given but the arbitrary 
choice of the Creator ? Again, there are certain fishes 
called Pleuronectay and very odd fishes they are. Both 
eyes are placed on the same side of the head, one a 
little above the other. This, however, was not their 
original arrangement. It is only in a certain stage 
of development that this eccentric disposition of the 
eyes is exhibited, one of the eyes actually passing 
over to the other side of the head. It is almost in- 
conceivable, says the author of the excellent article in the 
Westminster RevieWy from which we have borrowed 
the illustration, that an Intelligent Being should have 
selected such an arrangement, and that, intending the 
eyes to be used only on one side of the head, he 
should have placed them originally on different sides. 
If a divine law reigns throughout nature, why does the 
caged bird build her nest as carefully, and " incubate 
on nothing as seduously as her freer and happier 
fellow?" If an omnipotent and omniscient Creator 
originates or regulates the process of evolution, why 
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is that process so singularly conducted that in some 
fishes, in order to form a respiratory or auditory organ, 
" the Great Artificer " first fashions the swim-bladder, 
out of which those organs are made ? Then why has 
the Ray a quasi-electrical apparatus when there is no 
electricity discharged ? or why does the Fortnica rttfa 
carry its empty cocoons up a fir-tree out of sight, as 
if to preserve these useless receptacles ? If a divine 
instinct guided the little animal, its obvious course 
would be to throw them on the first rubbish heap, 
for the wind to blow away.^ Has "variation been 
led along certain beneficial lines" by Providence, and 
if so, asks Mr. Darwin, "has the tail of the fantail 
been made to vary in number and direction by divine 
agency in order to gratify man's caprice?" Had it 
been a wild bird, all would say, " What a beautifully de- 
signed adaptation ! " It seems preposterous, he resumes, 
"that a Maker of a universe should care about the 
crop of a pigeon solely to please men's silly fancies ; " 
yet, " if we agree to this," what reason is there for 
believing in such interpositions in the case of natural 
beings, in which strange and admirable peculiarities 
have been naturally selected for the creature's own 
benefit ? " Imagine," says Mr. Darwin, " a pouter in 
a state of nature wading into the water, and buoyed 
up in water by its inflated crop, and sailing in search 
of food ! What admiration would he not excite ? " 
And would not the champion of Final Causes expatiate 
on the marvellous adaptation to the laws of hydro- 

^ Dai-win* s Life, vol. iii. p. 192. 
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static pressure thus exhibited ? There is an instance 
in which the red feathers of a bird are at first trans- 
mitted to both sexes, and then reserved for the male 
alone. Can any reason be given for it? In some 
cases, the most singular animal phenomena are found, 
as when the male and female organs are combined. 
Darwin introduces us to a curious little cirripede, 
who is not hermaphroditic, but unisexual. Like the 
amorous Corisca in Pastor FidOy who indulged in a 
liberal allowance of lovers, this strange tiny creature 
observes an amusing latitude in her amours. The 
noteworthy circumstance with her is that she is speci- 
ally constructed to favour plural and clandestine inti- 
macies. In the two valves of her shell she has two 
little pockets, in each of which the naughty little woman 
keeps a husband carefully stowed away. There is a 
species of cirripede which goes beyond even this dual 
proprietorship. One specimen indeed, which is herma- 
phroditic, has no less than seven complementary male 
friends attached to it. Truly, says Mr. Darwin, the 
schemes and wonders of nature are illimitable. But 
these vagaries are not confined to the animal kingdom. 
Heterostyle plants may be compared with hermaphro- 
ditic animals, such as snails, which require the con- 
currence of two individuals, although each possesses 
the sexual elements. Thus some primrose plants have 
pin-eyed flowers in which the style is short. Perfect 
fertility is only to be attained by the mutual action of 
the two sexes. 

The struggle between the rival males for the pos- 
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session of the more attractive females in the inferior 
circles of animal existence, if the ordinance of an 
inconceivably Intelligent Being, is scarcely what we 
should expect from such a Being. The victory de- 
pends^ not so much on the general vigour of the 
competitors, as on the special weapons with which 
they are equipped. Sexual selection, as a natural law, 
explains the growth and acquisition of these weapons ; 
but if all the implements of war and incidents of battle 
are to be attributed to an Omnipotent Intelligence, 
what are we to think of such divinely ordained pro- 
ceedings as the fighting, bellowing, and whirling of 
male alligators ; the obstinate pugnacity of the salmon ; 
the wounds inflicted on the stag-beetle by the huge 
mandibles of some bellicose brother ; or the battles of 
the hymenopterous insect-warriors for some enchantress 
of their race, who *' sits by, an apparently unconcerned 
beholder of the struggle, and then retires with the 
conqueror ? " Are we to imagine that this rivalry was 
expressly ordained by the Creator ? 

Turning from the fishes and the insects, and glancing 
at the birds, we may note the feathered coxcombry 
of the rock-thrushes of Guiana, the display of their 
gorgeous plumage, or the strange antics with which 
they try to fascinate the female spectators, and respond 
to their fanciful and capricious preferences. Are all 
these pretty ways and silly fancies inspired by a Divine 
Wisdom ? Can we answer in the affirmative, and shall 
we say, with some teleologists, that the thievish pro- 

^ Darwin. 
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pensities of the magpie and her idiotic predilection 
for stray spoons is a remnant of a heaven-born 
instinct ? 

In the Mantis religiosa the forelegs are converted 
into formidable organs, with which the hypocritical 
creature mangles the bodies of the insects it preys on. 
Its devout attitude, with its hands folded as if in prayer, 
has led the natives of the countries where it is found 
to regard it as a model of piety. An old legend^ 
tells that St. Francis Xavier, walking one day in a 
garden, and seeing an insect of this genus, was so 
struck with its solemn air, that he desired it to sing a 
canticle in praise of God. The pious insect immediately 
began to " carol a fine canticle with a loud emphasis." 
The story, though incredible, is an unconscious satire 
on the sticklers for Final Causes, who detect divine 
purpose in all phenomena which exhibit an accidental 
conformity, a fanciful congruity, or an unexpected con- 
silience. Or are we really to believe that all changes 
which are supposed to be useful, or are useful to the 
organisms that experience them, are designed by the 
Omnipotent Creator ? The simplicity of the untutored 
Oriental, who sees in the uplifted hands of the mantis 
an indication of the insect's piety, is scarcely surpassed 
by that of the " enlightened Englishman " who believes 
that the cocoon of the silkworm was intended to clothe 
man, whom God had created naked, or who holds that 
wheat, millet, or Indian-corn, or the trees and peat which 
compose the carboniferous strata, sprung, flourished, 

^ Library of Entertaining Knowledge : Insect Architecture^ p. 63. 
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and decayed in order to supply the later descendants 
of the primitive man with fuel. 

If the Evolutionary Deity foreknew, and foreknow- 
ing preordained, all the consequences of the scheme 
of typical forms or germinal creation, as theoretic 
consistency requires, the observed singularities, mis- 
carriages, circumstantial adaptations, with all their 
minute details and all their ridiculous or grotesque 
developments, must have been deliberately designed 
by him. The theist of the earlier school was not con- 
fronted with the endlessly multiplied difficulties which 
a maturer knowledge has accumulated, to perplex the 
Evolutionary theist. 

Among these difficulties is that suggested by animal 
mimicry, where the deception, justified by Wordsworth 
when only accidentally practised by the flower, must 
be assumed to be the design of the Creator.^ It is 
shown, says Darwin, by the graduated series that the 
butterflies of the Amazonian region are varieties of one 
species. These ingenious copyists have by mimicking 
the forms of the Leptalis acquired a deceptive dress to 
protect them. As this dress is thus of use, it must be 
supposed that the disguise was deliberately designed, 
and the graduated series proves that it required time 
for its elaboration ; that deception, at least in the insect 
world, has the sanction of the Deity that designed it. 

^ *' The primrose for a veil had spread 
The largest of her upright leaves ; 
And thus, for purposes benign, 
A simple flower deceives." 

— Poems of the Fancy y xxvii. 
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Concealment, according to Mr. Wallace, is only one of 
the many ways in which animals maintain their exist- 
ence.^ The fact that certain insects bear an external 
resemblance to others of absolutely foreign genera was 
once supposed to be dependent on some natural system 
or general plan which had guided the Creator in de- 
signing the myriads of insect forms. In one case alone 
was it thought to be useful — that of a fly which enters 
the nest of bees to deposit her eggs, that her larvae 
may feed on the bees' larvae, first mimicking and then 
injuring the deluded honey-makers. Here, however, 
the disguise, which seems of use to the fly, is death to 
the bee or the bee's progeny. Referring to numerous 
cases of imitative resemblance, Mr. Wallace observes 
that "they are often carried out into such details as 
almost to imply a purpose of deceiving the observer," 
and he even affirms that " all the phenomena have been 
shown to follow certain definite laws, which again all 
indicate their dependence on the more general law of 
the survival of the fittest." 

All the details then are brought under the great 
general law, our acquaintance with which we owe to 
the genius of Charles Darwin. Some of these resem- 
blances come in a really questionable shape, and though, 
when attributed to nature, they need not trouble us, 
when attributed to conscious Deity they perplex us 
and darken faith with hesitating doubt. The cuckoc- 
bee wears the livery of the working-bee. The mantis 

^ Mimicry ami other Protective Resemblances among Animals, IVcst- 
minster Review, 
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of the Amazon resembles the white ant which it feeds 
on. Mr. Bates's caterpillar disguises himself as a 
small snake; it has "a black pupillated spot which 
resembles the reptile's eye, and on the crown it simu- 
lates the keeled scales of a poisonous viper." The tree- 
snake, with the aid of its beautiful green skin, conceals 
itself from its enemy and decoys its prey. The tiger 
with its vertical stripes imitates the stems of the bamboo, 
and is thus hidden from his approaching victim. The 
lion with his sandy colour crouches on the desert sand 
with the same deadly result. Next, we may observe 
the walking-stick insects, which so oddly resemble twigs 
and branches, the morpho of the Brazilian forest, and 
the large Eastern papilio with showy expansive wings, 
which invite assault, and which, if they afford a partial 
protection, are sometimes found pierced and broken, as 
if the poor birds had been seized by enemies from 
whom they had escaped. Many more such singularities 
might be enumerated. There is the dangerous dis- 
tinction of conspicuous colour or exceptional whiteness, 
that in certain animals endangers or shortens the life 
which other animals prolong by their chromatic pecu- 
liarities. Again, the tropical spiders, that resemble 
flower-buds and await their prey in the axils of leaves, 
the harmless snake that copies the venomous snake, 
in short, all the various creatures that climb or fly, or 
creep or spring, which are protected by colour, by form, 
by hardness or odour, seem, in a greater or less degree, 
so many exemplifications of the detailed processes of 
a universal law, calculated, if we refer them to the will 
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of an Omnipotent and Omniscient Creator, or even an 
evolutionary and limited Intelligence, to suggest in the 
least thoughtful minds objections and difficulties which 
it is perhaps impossible to obviate. Thus, Mr. Wallace 
may well say, "It seems a very strange thing for a 
Creator to protect an animal by making it imitate 
another, when the very assumption of a Creator implies 
his power to create, it needing no such circuitous pro- 
tection." If this extraordinary cumulative operation, 
with such whimsical incidents, is attributed to the 
Deity of Evolution, are the difficulties removed, or even 
diminished, which burden the hypothesis of special 
creation ? Mr. Wallace's picturesque language is hardly 
too strong when he writes of these imitative animals, 
'' They appear like actors or masqueraders dressed up 
and painted for amusement, or like swindlers endea- 
vouring to pass themselves off for well-known and re- 
spectable members of society." Surely " this travestie," 
intelligible as the result of unreasoning physical laws, 
is inexplicable as the deliberately prepared achievement 
of conscious Omnipotence, working with or without 
Evolution. The gradations of mimicry which suggest 
a natural process, if referred to intelligent volition, are 
found to be bewildering, derogatory, ridiculous. 

On the freaks and fancies of " the eternal child," as 
Emerson calls nature, or the God of nature, enough 
has been said. But there is one instance of ingenious 
cruelty embodied in the structure and conduct of a 
wasp-like insect called the sphex, which must not be 
omitted from our catalogue of nature's sins. Here is 
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a recital borrowed from Mr.^ Romanes of the surpris- 
ing facts about the sphex : — 

" This insect lays its eggs in a hole excavated in the ground. 
It then flies away and finds a spider, which it stings in the 
main nerve-centre of the animal. This has the effect of 
paralysing the spider without killing it. The sphex then 
carries the now motionless spider to its nursery, and buries 
it with the eggs. When the eggs hatch out, the grubs feed 
on the paralysed prey, which is then still alive, and therefore 
quite fresh, although it has never been able to move since 
the time when it was buried. Of course the difficulty here is 
to understand how the sphex acquired so much anatomical 
and physiological knowledge concerning its prey as the facts 
imply. . . . But more recently, the French entomologist, M. 
Fabre, who first noticed these facts with reference to the sting- 
ing of the spider, has observed another species of sphex which 
preys upon the grasshopper ; and as the nervous system of 
a grasshopper is more elongated than the nervous system 
of a spider, the sphex in this case has to sting its prey in three 
successive nerve-centres in order to induce paralysis. Again, 
still more recently M. Fabre has found another species of 
sphex, which preys upon a caterpillar, and in this case the 
animal has to sting its victim in nine successive nerve-centres." ^ 

Now here is an animal organism which, whether 
constructed by direct creation or by evolution, is on 
the hypothesis, a marvellous exhibition of divine skill, 
but which is far from being a satisfactory witness to 
the divine goodness. We do not fall into the Shake- 
spearian error of supposing that a spider or caterpillar 
when stung, "in corporal sufferance finds a pang as 
great as when a giant dies." Some pain, however, 
they do feel. We have, then, one animal furnished, 
as it were, with prodigious, anatomical, and physio- 

^ Quoted from Spectator^ September 6, 1884. 
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logical science, paralysing but not killing its prey — 
nay, preserving it to be fed on alive by its own pro- 
geny; and here are insects so made that the main 
nerve-centre — three or even nine successive nerve- 
centres — must be discovered and pierced by the sting 
of the provident caterer for her coming progeny, 
expressly designed by the Omnipotent Intelligence 
which gave them being, to be destroyer and destroyed, 
tormentor and tormented. Other cases there are 
where the suffering inflicted is greater, the skill as 
admirable; but the sphex is a marvel of composite 
ingenuity and cruelty, which astounds us more than 
an animal of larger bulk and deadlier energy. 

But we will pass on to our final category, cir- 
cuitous procedure. 

5. We begin with the remark that the entire course 
of evolution is circuitous. The contrivances for sur- 
mounting obstacles, the skill in overcoming difficulties, 
the accumulative process by which a distant result is 
attained, after a thousand tentative operations, amid 
error, imperfection, and frustration, is circuitous. The 
formation of a solar system or a planet like our earth 
is circuitous. The primitive incandescent nebula or 
cosmic vapour breaking up into rings, which cooled, 
collapsed, agglomerated in masses, assumed the shape 
of our planet, acquired a rotatory movement, re- 
volved round the sun, regarded as effects of the 
Divine Energy, affords a comprehensive example of 
this circuitous process; and if the stars, as a devout 
astronomer has said, are only "lumps which have 
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flown from the wheel of the Great Potter," and our 
earth is the one work in which he has been com- 
pletely successful, we see with what an expenditure 
of material, with what a continuous exercise of power, 
at what a lavish outlay of effort, or what looks like 
effort, the ultimate end has been attained. Even 
now, after the lapse of untold millions of years, one 
fourth part only of the earth is habitable; and if it 
lie in the celestial counsels that its entire surface 
should one day be tenanted, how circuitous must be 
the process by which this end is to be realised! If 
Saturn is ever to be perfectly illuminated, who shall 
count the millenniums that must pass ere that con- 
summation be attained. Jupiter was once in a fluid 
state, and perhaps is so still. The same exception 
may be taken to the moons of Jupiter as has been 
taken to the rings of Saturn. " All the Jovian moons, 
if full together, would reflect only the sixteenth part 
of the light which we receive from the full moon, 
and yet, says the astronomer whom we cite, " Brewster 
and Whewell use the argument from design apparently 
supplied by the satellites."^ If, on the other hand, 
we suppose that no such end is contemplated by 
the Evolutionary God, we seem compelled to admit 
enduring imperfection or balking frustration. 

The geological record has been divided into five 
principal periods. During incalculable ages the earth 
was preparing for sentient existence. The cooling 
process, the separation of a vaporous atmosphere, the 

^ Mr. Proctor's Myths and Marvels of Astronomy, 
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deposition of strata, the Protoplastic age, the Zoophyte 
period, the era of Ascidia and Amphioxus, and of 
the early mammals, all preceded that of man. The 
Catarrhine race, from which man is supposed to be 
descended, is itself derived from a long succession of 
ancestors. The eye was developed from a sensitive 
nerve; it is a modified portion of the skin. By 
numerous gradations it has reached that degree of 
perfection which we admire in the human eye, qualified, 
it is true, by some striking defects. In all physio- 
logical structures the same dilatory process of self- 
adaptation has been at work. If the earth was really 
made for man, this objection applies to various forms 
of life or material profitable to man, and by some 
supposed to be designed expressly for man's benefit. 
Mammifers, ere they assume their actual forms, re- 
semble in embryo the fishes and reptiles from which 
they derive their being. Before man and other living 
things could be fashioned, animals were constructed 
with organs which survive in man for no ascertain- 
able purpose. " Among the fossils of Pikermi," says 
Professor Huxley, "Gaudry found the successive 
stages by which the ancient civets passed into the 
more modern hyaenas ; through the Tertiary deposits 
of Western America, Marsh tracked the successive 
forms by which the ancient stock of the horse has 
passed into its present form; and innumerable less 
complete indications of the mode of evolution of other 
groups of the higher mammalia have been obtained." ^ 

^ Science and Culture^ p. 323. 

K 
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The "pedigree of the horse," on which Professor 
Huxley gave us so interesting a lecture many years 
ago, is too brilliant and convincing an illustration of 
the circuitous process for us to omit a more definite 
notice of it. The ancestor of that noble animal " was 
a five-toed creature no bigger than a fox." He was 
succeeded by a four-toed animal, who in his turn 
was succeeded by one with three toes. At last the 
digits vanished or coalesced into the useful simplicity 
of " the solid-hoofed type." ^ 

A great naturalist is of opinion that some intelligent 
Power has determined the development of man, and he 
instances the hairless condition of the skin as a case 
in point.2 But surely the protracted process by which 
the hair-clad ancestors of our race arrived at their 
present condition is an eminently circuitous process. 
The Rev. T. Stebbing, demurring to Mr. Wallace's 
view, submits that the choice of this smooth and hairless 
state is rather to be ascribed to the superior beauty or 
health attaching to superior cleanliness. *' At any rate," 
he continues, " it is surprising that Mr. Wallace should 
picture to himself a Supreme Intelligence plucking the 
hair from the backs of savage men, to whom, according 
to his own account, it would have been useful or bene- 
ficial, in order that the descendants of the poor shorn 
wretches might, after many deaths from cold and damp 
in the course of many generations, have been forced to 

^ Charles Darwin^ by Grant Allen. 

* Wallace's Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection, p. 346, 
and Darwin's Descent of Man, p. 377. 
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raise themselves in the scale of civilisation through 
the practice of various arts in the manner indicated 
by him." ^ 

As the animal kingdom cannot exist without the 
vegetable kingdom, we naturally have the same 
labyrinthine process in the plant world. If caves were 
intended to shelter primitive man and houses to pro- 
tect civilised man, if provision in anticipation of his 
advent was made for his wants, then, just as we must 
assume that the cycads, &c., of the coal formation all 
grew and flourished to supply him with fuel, so we 
must assume that the stones of which Paris is built 
were all intended for his use j and as the stones consist 
of the shells of animals so minute that 200,000 are 
supposed to be contained in a cubic foot, we are 
driven to the conclusion that an Intelligent Providence 
brought these tiny animals into existence in order to 
furnish materials, after long ages were spent in pro- 
ducing them, for man to build cities and houses with. 
Could the Omnipotent or quasi-Omnipotent Intelli- 
gence, who might have called worlds into being with 
a word, adopt such " a troublesome roundabout way " 
of accomplishing his purpose ? 

To secure Ufe for a comparatively few forms, a 
process is employed by which millions perish. The 
possible plants, the possible animals are not noticed, 
innumerable though they may be, while the exceptional 
plants and animals are regarded as triumphant evi- 

^ Buchner's Forcd and Matter^ translated by J. Frederick Colling- 
wood, p. 103. 
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dences of divine skill. To give a chance of existence 
to the comparatively few — the " upper ten thousand " 
— in the great struggle, the indirect immolation of mil- 
lions is perpetrated. In the case of parasites, the pro- 
cedure is flagrant; they swarm, and myriads perish 
that hundreds may live. 

If from Cosmology or Biology we advance to Socio- 
logy, we discern everywhere indications of the same 
circuitous process. To attain the monogamic ideal of 
the marriage state, what strange and dilatory antece- 
dents were resorted to in the physiological or anatomical 
developments of the lower races. In the world's earlier 
days, startling incidents of promiscuous and incestuous 
union were tolerated, or even permitted, and revolting 
stages of polygamy and polyandry have still to be 
traversed, and, if possible, abolished. To realise the 
monotheistic ideal, man's sole available course lay 
through the anthropomorphic instinct, which transfers 
to inanimate nature the personality, the intelligence, 
and volition which constitute his own. Through star- 
worship, through ancestor-worship, through polytheism, 
he attains at length to henotheism, to monotheism. 
To realise the philosophical ideal every resource of 
conjecture was hazarded ; all the expedients of hypo- 
thesis-making were exhausted. Astrology had to pre- 
pare the way for astronomy, alchemy to usher in 
chemistry ; the vital force, the Archaeus, the Vis medi- 
catriXy demoniacal possession, to precede the undoubted 
facts and established truths of biology and pathology. 
To realise a pacific civilisation the only mode of evolu- 
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tion was through carnage, which a great poet once 
called "God's daughter."^ Free service was won 
through slavery, often of the most appalling kind. 
The chivalrous ideal — the liberation and dignity of 
woman — ^was attained through her subjection, through 
her humiliation, through her exaggerated submission, 
through the unjust and cruel treatment dealt her. 

In the province of art, in the aesthetic education of 
man, a similar process occurs. If the faculty for the 
perception of beauty be indeed a quasi-divine dif- 
ferentia of the human race, as Mr. Grant Allen says, 
if colour and form were designed with a view to the 
elevation and delight of men, how lengthy and weari- 
some, how circuitous was the mode of accomplishing 
this end selected by the Deity of Evolution. For 
countless ages in the geological world there arose and 
perished a fauna and flora which no human eyes 
beheld. To what end was there splendour in the 
grass or glory in the flower, or colour or beauty in 
bird or beast, when the earth was yet untenanted by 
man, the beauty for whose use and pleasure they were 
hypothetically created ? All this long-continued pre- 
paration on the part of the Intelligent Power of the 
teleologist was surely superfluous. Moreover, to the 
superfluous quality of the work, which in such cases 
characterises the mode of evolution, must be added 

^ In Wordsworth's Ode, 181 5, the line referred to stood thus — 

** But Thy most dreaded instrument 
In working out a pure intent 
Is man arrayed for mutual slaughter ; 
Yea, Carnage is thy daughter." 
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the tedious elaboration of the desired metamorphosis. 
The peacock, Darwin tells us, has been converted into 
the most splendid of living birds by the preference 
during a long line of descent shown by the female for 
the most attractive males. Again, the ball and socket 
ocellus on the wing-feathers of the Argus pheasant is 
the creation of many successive variations, not one 
of which was originally intended to produce the ulti- 
mate effects. Thus a mere speck by insensible grada- 
tion is moulded into " a thing of beauty " as a suitable 
object for man's aesthetic contemplation. The creative 
fiat of the omnipotent or the partially limited Deity 
could surely have brought about this end by a method 
less indirect, less tentative, less circuitous, less calculated 
to awaken suspicion and provoke scepticism. 

In attempting, then, to establish his premiss on the 
basis of Final Causation, the teleologist who believes in 
an Evolutionary God fares no better than the advocate 
of direct causation. The same embarrassing conse- 
quences flow from the application of the Design argu- 
ment in the case of Evolution as in that of creation 
in the old orthodox sense. The argument in both 
instances is identical, but the multiplication and minute 
specification of examples of disorder in the midst of 
order, of unfitness in the midst of fitness, of iiseless- 
ness in the midst of usefulness, of caprice, impro- 
priety,, miscarriage, and cruel destructiveness in land, 
water, and air, enforce and drive home with emphatic 
iteration and precision the common conclusion of the 
untenability of the teleological hypothesis. 
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Beyond this point our essay does not go. Our 
battery is directed not against the existence of a Deity, 
but against the validity of the Design argument.. With 
the so-called proof which seeks to establish belief in 
God by arguing that the IDEA of the most Perfect 
Being involves his objective existence; or with that 
which identifies the conception of an Infinite Being 
with his existence as the sole adequate cause of that 
conception ; or with that which insists that every idea 
implies a corresponding object, and that so we have 
trustworthy intuitions of infinity and eternity ; or with 
that which starts with the axiom that something exists, 
and that therefore an unknown necessary Being exists ; 
with the proof which some theists prefer, that the soul 
is impelled by its cravings and aspirations to seek 
after God and to believe in him ; with all these proofs, 
entological, psychological, cosmological, idealogical, 
eipotional, we have not, or have not directly and 
intentionally, concerned ourselves. The theist, as far 
as we have argued the case, is left in undisturbed 
possession of all of them. On the other hand, the 
argument which we have assailed has been pronounced 
inconclusive and unsatisfactory by many decided theists. 
Pascal, Caird, Irons, all admit its inefficiency. Among 
philosophical writers who are adverse to its claims, or 
think them of little value, we may enumerate Spinoza, 
Hume, Bacon, Descartes, Carlyle,^ Darwin, Huxley, 

^ " Of Final Causes, man by the nature of the case can j^rave nothing ; 
knows them, if he knows them at all, not by glimmering flint-sparks of 
logic, but by an infinitely higher light of intuition." — Carlyle*s Afts- 
cellanieSf vol. iv. p. 320. 
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Zeller, Spencer, Lewes, and Fiske. That some thought- 
ful men, like the late Frederick Robertson, accord it a 
secondary value as a weapon of defence in the hands of 
a believer is true ; but equally true the admission that 
" for proving God's existence, or demonstrating to one 
well-informed infidel the falsity of his opinion, [it] ever 
has been, and ever must be powerless."^ Coleridge, 
while declaring that the notion of God was auxiliary, 
called forth by the manifest adaptation of means to 
ends in the outward creation, yet as expressly declares 
that the existence of God is absolutely and necessarily 
insusceptible of scientific demonstration. 

^ Life and Letters of Frederick Robertson^ vol. i. p. 344. 



CHAPTER XV. 

EXPLANATORY AND PROSPECTIVE^CHRISTIAN LIFE 
AND CHRISTIAN DOGMA — THE PHILOSOPHIC 
LIFE, THEORETIC AND PRACTICAL. 

In arguing the question of Final Causes, I have neces- 
sarily expatiated on the imperfection of nature and the 
miseries of human life. The prominence given to the 
darker aspects of existence may possibly have pro- 
duced the impression that I hold what may be termed 
an ultra-pessimist view of the world. As regards the 
future of man on our planet, such is not my convic- 
tion. My creed is not one of despair, but of hope. 
If I do not as yet believe in the ultimate " evanescence 
of evil," I at least believe in the indefinite improv- 
ability of man, and of the continued diminution of all 
hostile influences in the external world. The victory 
may seem to tremble in the balance, but the scale dips 
in favour of the good. Meanwhile, for the general 
accuracy of my conviction of nature's imperfections 
and man's wretchedness and degradation, I can cite 
high authority. Plato in the Laws teaches that the 
world is full both of good and evil, but has in it 
more of evil than of good. St. Paul in his letter to the 
Romans declares that the whole creation groans and 

travails in pain. Pascal insists that the condition of 

153 
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man, that " dethroned king," is one of conscious cor- 
ruption and continual misery. Dr. Johnson was of 
much the same opinion as Plato. A thinker of a very 
different school, Mr. J. S. Mill, deplores the sufferings 
of our race, and complains, as we have already seen, 
that "nature exhibits the most supercilious disregard 
of mercy and justice, and that there is no single point 
of excellence which is not repugnant to the untutored 
feelings of the human heart." A witness less excep- 
tional in orthodox eyes, the acute and accomplished 
Cardinal Newman, re-echoes the sentiment in language 
so striking that we shall quote the entire passage in 
which it occurs : — 

" To consider the world in its length and breadth, its various 
history, the many races of man, their starts, their fortunes, 
their mutual aberration, their conflicts, and their ways, habits, 
governments, forms of worship, their enterprises, their aimless 
courses, their random achievements and acquirements, the 
impotent conclusion of long-standing facts, the tokens so faint 
and broken of a superintending design ; the blind evolution of 
what turn out to be great powers or truths, the progress of 
things as from unreasoning elements, not towards final causes ; 
the greatness and littleness of man, his far-reaching aims, his 
short duration, the curtain over his futurity ; the disappoint- 
ments of life, the defect of good, the success of evil, physical 
pain, mental anguish ; the prevalence and intensity of sin ; 
the pervading idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary hopeless 
irreligion, that condition of the whole race so fearfully yet 
exactly described in the Apostle's words, * having no hope and 
without God in the world : ' all this is a vision to dizzy and 
appal, and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a profound 
mystery which is absolutely beyond human solution. 

" What shall be said to this heart-rending reason-bewildering 
fact ? I can only answer, that either there is no Creator, or this 
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living society of men is in a true sense discarded from his 
presence. Did I see a boy of good make and mind, with the 
tokens on him of a refined nature, cast upon the world without 
provision, unable to say whence he came, his birthplace or 
his family connections, I should conclude that there was some 
mystery connected with his history, and that he was one of 
those of whom, for one cause or other, his parents were 
ashamed. Thus only should I be able to account for the 
contrast between the promise and condition of his being. And 
so I argue about the world : t/ there be a God ; since there is a 
God, the human race is implicated in some terrible aboriginal 
calamity. It is out of joint with the purposes of its Creator. 
This is a fact, a fact as true as the fact of its existence, and 
thus the doctrine of what is called original sin becomes to me 
almost as certain as that the world exists and as the existence 
of God.'» 1 

In the belief of Dr. Newman, some terrible aboriginal 
calamity, the great primeval fall of the first parents of 
our race, is the solution of the mystery. If the hypo- 
thesis be accepted, an explanation of the problem of the 
existence of evil is tendered. But then the Catholic 
or Christian theist must explain how an Omnipotent 
Being, who is also all-wise and all-good, who is not 
only the Governor but the Author of the world, and 
who, as the Creator of the material of which it is 
formed, is responsible for the character of that materia?, 
could have constructed such a universe ; how, with a 
perfect foreknowledge of the consequences of the nature 
which he had given man, of the consequences of the 
passions and predilections of that crowning work of 
his own hands, of the ruin of man in this life and 
his terrible doom in the life to come, he could have 

^ Apologia^ p. 379. 
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constructed such a world as ours, or placed such a 
tenant upoA it. If he accept the h3rpothesis of "the 
aboriginal calamity," he must accept the authority of 
the Record which communicates it. He must reconcile 
the six days' creation with the countless ages of the 
geologist and the evolutionist, or wholly reject the 
revelations of science. For forty years the reconciling 
process, as regards geology, has been before me. One 
expedient after another has been devised, some, if not 
all, reciprocally destructive. To me it is certain that, 
as a Savilian professor of geometry said long ago, the 
discord between Genesis and geology is irreconcilable. 
Well did Mr. Jowett write long years ago, that "he 
who notices the circumstance that the explanations of 
the first chapter of Genesis have slowly changed, and, 
as it were, retreated before the advance of geology, 
will be unwilling to add another to the spurious recon- 
cilements of science and revelation." ^ In the words 
of the late Dean Stanley, "These endless schemes of 
attempted reconciliation of Scripture and Science have 
totally failed, and deserved to fail. Scripture is falsified 
to meet the demands of Science. To twist the state- 
ments of Genesis into apparent agreement with the last 
results of geology, the ingenious expositor has repre- 
sented days not to be days, and morning and evening 
not to be morning and evening, the deluge not to 
be the deluge, and the ark not to be the ark."^ As 

^ Essays and Reviews ^ p. 341. 

2 Sermons on Special Occasions^ by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster, 
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regards the attempted reconciliation with the doctrine 
of Evolution, I, equally with Mr. L. Courtney, find it 
impossible to believe at once in the Ascidian origin 
of human beings and in their Divine creation on the 
sixth day. To suppose that the mother of mankind 
was formed out of the rib of Adam, who was formed 
out of dust, is a most extravagant hypothesis, and can 
only be held in defiance of all the facts of physiology 
and all the teachings of the Evolutionary school. 

The old creeds will pass away. The ideal, so grate- 
ful to men's souls, of a Divine Being who is the reality 
of all we dream of love, of truth, of beauty, who is the 
ground of all life, the support of all that exists, the 
Father of all spirits, the Friend of all that are in 
sorrow, the Consoler of all that need consolation, the 
Sympathiser with all our aspirations after nobler deeds 
and higher modes of life, the Redeemer of wrong, the 
Vindicator of right, the unerring Judge, the Lord of all 
power and the possessor of all might ; this ideal, as the 
centuries pass, will live no longer in the faith of reason. 
But the abstract ideal of goodness, truth, and beauty 
will never die. The Christian dogma will fade, but 
the Christian life, the spiritual life which the sacred 
traditions of the human race have handed down through 
Asia, through Egypt, through Judea, through Greece, 
through Rome, through Catholic and Protestant Europe, 
is immortal. In this sense the teaching of Jesus and 
of Paul will still be included in one series with that of 
their predecessors and successors. The sentiment of 
human brotherhood developed by Christian practice will 
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gather strength. The feeling of a common humanity, 
which had its germ in Hellenic culture, which grew 
under Macedonian conquest, expanded through Roman 
incorporation, and flowered in the Catholic unity of the 
Mediaeval world, which through storm and calm, through 
war and revolution, has at length attained an adequate 
experience in modern philosophic thought, will lead to 
new victories and yet grander results. 

It is to this ideal rather than to one borrowed from 
older creeds that we must look for " central peace at 
the heart of endless agitation." The worship rendered 
to the Olympian gods or yet holier powers can never 
again be given to any object of adoration. The First 
Great Cause of the deist will satisfy neither the in- 
tellect nor the heart. The personal God of the theist 
will elude his grasp; the Ens of the metaphysician, 
infinite itself and with infinite attributes, will never 
make good its real existence; the Absolute, the Un- 
knowable, the Homogeneous, the Eternal Essence, which 
is without limits and transcends thought, the quasi- 
Deity of the Evolutionary philosophy, will prove to be 
little more than a glorification of that substratum, the 
very existence of which has been denied by profound 
thinkers ; which Mr. Lewes, after teaching for twenty- 
five years, surrendered, though still believing in an 
external world, and which Mill, Grote, and Bain all 
alike rejected. Regarded as the eternal cosmical energy, 
it has but a shadowy existence in the speculative 
mind. Our consciousness of muscular or nervous 
effort is one thing ; that there is any such conscious- 
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ness in nature is another. The internal energy is no 
reflex of an external energy, and the subjective force 
cannot be shown to have a correspondent in an objec- 
tive force analogous to it. 

The sole sacred ideal that remains to us is that 
of humanity; not of the human race indiscriminately, 
but of the purer, nobler constituents of it, the great 
collective existence " which ever lives and ever learns," 
the mystical association of all intellects, of all loves, of 
all forces, the object of all our efforts, the sovereign 
to whom we are all responsible.^ The exalted ethical 
sentiment which grows out of the perception of our 
relations to this Being is certain to awaken and sus- 
tain an enthusiasm and devotedness in thought and 
in action deserving a higher title than that which 
the word morality implies. These sentiments, this 
enthusiasm, this devotedness form, as Mr. Mill acknow- 
ledges, a real religion. Humanity so conceived is an 
ideal which whispers to us from the past, speaks with 
us in the present, and invites and solicits us for the 
future. The actions, the thoughts, the discoveries, the 
word spoken or written of "the ever-living company 
of great men," Homers, Platos, Shakespeares, New- 
tons, Lavoisiers, Darwins, prophets of the Hebrew 
world, sages of Greece, saints of the Church, or founders 
of the state, mould our minds, inspire our acts, enter 
into our actual lives, and form in very truth a part of 
ourselves. To concentrate our emotions, our desires, 
our thoughts, our energies on the Collective Being 

^ Giuseppe Mazzini. 
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which these most august constituents represent is the 
essence of religion. To address this ideal Being as 
a conscious presence, as a kind of divinity, is a 
practice which I cannot myself accept or justify; but 
a reasonable commemoration of the great benefactors 
of the race, of the dead kings of science and song, of 
colour and form, expressive of grateful and reverential 
feehng, were surely an appropriate homage to the 
ministers and vicegerents of that humanity to which 
we all belong. 

As Humanity will be the sole Ideal Object to which 
dutiful obligation and exalted sentiment will be referred, 
so the world of Humanity will be the world revealed, 
not by divine inspiration or metaphysical intuition, 
but by Positive Science. The shadowy abstractions 
of the speculative rationalist, the fanciful conceptions 
of the theologian, will gradually pass away. To the 
Semitic explanation of the world and of man will 
succeed that of Laplace and Darwin. The great and 
majestic truths of the stellar universe, the mysteries 
of life, of light, of heat, of sound; the wonders of 
natural history, the magic of geologic lore, the epic 
of man's progression in time ; the exaltation, the solace, 
the delight which flow from poetry, music, painting, 
sculpture; the interest in the arts, industrial no less 
than aesthetic ; in the fellowship of work which ame- 
liorates the common lot ; in friendships of man and 
woman, short of passionate love, and in the happier 
and profounder affection of wife and husband ; in all 
home charities and patriotic activities, and in the iden- 
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tification of personal " feelings with the entire life of 
the human race;" — all these incidents of thought 
and varieties of emotion and action will possess the 
intellect and fill the heart of future generations, in a 
mode and in a degree which we can now only im- 
perfectly realise, and which, in the end, will leave 
men but little reason to regret that the raptures of 
saint or prophet, or the splendours of ancient theo- 
cracy, or the power and glory of the Mediaeval Church, 
or the imposing promise of Hellenic or of Teutonic 
speculation, are as the dreams of a night that has 
passed for ever away. 
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Froebel's Kthical Teaching. Two Essays by M. J. Lyschinska. 
and Therese G. Montefiore. Fcap., 2j. dd. 

From 'World to Cloister ; or. My Novitiate. By Bernard. Crown- 
8vo, 5^". 

Garfield, The Life and Public Service of James A., 
Twentieth President of the United States. A Biographical' 
Sketdi. By Captain F. H. Mason. With a Preface by Bret 
Harte. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

G ASTER, J/.— Greeko-Slavonic Literature and Its Relation, 
to the Folk-Liore of Kurox>e during the Middle Ages. 
Large post Svo, ^s. 6d, 

GEORGE, Henry, — Progress and Poverty. An Inquiryinto the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Fifth Library Edition. 
Post 8vo, Ts, 6d, Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 2J. 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, i^. 6d, ; paper covers, is. 

Protection, or Free Trade. An Examination of the Tariff 
Question, with especial regard to the Interests of Labour. Second- 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, is, 6d, ' 
paper covers, is. 

Social Problems. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5*. Cheap 
Edition. Limp cloth, is, 6d. ; paper covers, is, 

GIBBf E, y. jr.— The History of the Forty Vezirs; or. The 
Story of the Forty Morns and Eves. Translated from the 
Turkish. Crown 8vo, los, 6d, 

GILBERT, Mrs, — Autobiography, and other Memiorlals. 
Edited by JosiAH Gilbert. Fifth Edition, Ciown 8vo, 
p, 6d, 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith and others. Second and Cheaper Edition. Medium 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

Goethe's Faust. Translated from the German by John Anster, LL.D. 
With an Introduction by Burdett Mason. Illustrated by Frank 
M, Gregory. Folio, £z 3J. 

GORDON, Major-General C, G,—13As Journals at Kartoum. 
Printed from the original MS. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. Egmont Hake. Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations, 
Two vols., demy 8vo, 21 j. Also a Cheap Edition in I vol., dr. 

Gordon's (Greneral) Last Journal. A Facsimile of the last 
Journal received in England from General Gordon. Repro- 
duced by Photo-lithography. Imperial 4to, £'i y. 
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GORDON^ Major-General C, G,— continued, ^ 

Events in iiis Life. From the Day of his Birth to the Day of 
his Death. By Sir H. W. Gordon. With Maps and Illus. 
trations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, ^s, 6d, 

GOSSEy Edmund. — Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contri- 
bution to the History of English Poetry, Demy 8vo, los, 6d. 

GOSSIP, G. H, i/.— The Chess-Player's Text-Book. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on the Game of Chess. Illustrated by numerous 
Diagrams for Beginners and Advanced Students. Medium 
i6mo, 25, 

GOULD, Rev, S, Baring, M,A, — Germany, Present and Past. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 

GOWER, Lord Ronald, — My Reminiscences. Miniature Edition, 
printed on hand-made paper, limp parchinent antique, I or. 6d, 

Bric-k-Brac. Being some Photoprints illustrating art objects at 
Gower Lodge, Windsor. With descriptions. Super royal 8vo, 
15J. ; extra binding, 21s, 

Last Days of Mary Antoinette. An Historical Sketch. 
With Portrait and Facsimiles. Fcap. 4to, 10s, 6d, 

Notes of a Tour frona Brindisi to Tokohanoia, I883-- 
1884. Fcap. 8vo, 25, 6d, 

Rupert of the Rhine : A Biographical Sketch of the Life of 
Prince Rupert. With 3 Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 

GRAHAM, William, M,A,-—noLe Greed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and SociaL Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, dr. 

The Social Problena, in its Economic, Moral, and 
Political Aspects. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

GUBERNATIS, Angelo afe. — Zoological Mythology; or. The 
Legends of Animals. 2 vols, ovo, £1^, 

GURNEY, Rev, Alfred— Wsignej:^s Parsifal. A Study. Fcap. 8vo, 
is. 6d, 

H ADDON, Caroline.— Ulie I*arger Life: Studies in Hinton's- 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, $s, 

HAGGARD, H. Rider.— CetywaYO and his "White Neighbours ",. 
or, Remarks on Recent Events in Zululand, Natal, and the 
Transvaal. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HALDEMAN, S. ^S".— Pennsylvania Dutch s A Dialect of South 
Germany with an Infusion of English. 8vo, 3/. 6d, 

HALL, F. T:— The Pedigree of the Devil. With 7 Autotype 
Illustrations from Designs by the Author. Demy 8vo, Ts. 6d. 

HALLOCK, Charles. — The SportSDnian's Gazetteer and General 
Guide. The Game Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North- 
America. Maps and Portrait. Crown 8vo, ip. 
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Hamilton, Memoirs of Arthur, B.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Handbook of Home Rule, being Articles on the Irish Question by 
Various Writers. Edited by James Bryce, M.P, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, \s. sewed, or i^. dd, cloth. 

HARRIS, Emily Martofi.—The Narrative of the Holy Bible. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

^ffARTMANAT, Franz.— ^Magic, White and Black', or. The 
Science of Finite and Infinite Life. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

The Life of Paracelsus, and the Substance of his Teach- 
ings. Post 8vo, iQf. 6d, 

Life and Doctrines of Jacob Behnaen. Post 8vo, lor. 6d, 

flA WTHORNEy NathanieL'-'WovliiS. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Large post 8vo, *js, 6d. each volume. 

HECKER, J. F. C— The Kpidemics of the Middle Ages. 
Translated by G. B. Babington, M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition. 
8vo, 9J-. 6d, 

HENDRIK, Jlans.—MenxoiTS of Hans Hendrik, the Arctic 
Traveller ; serving under Kane, Hayes, Hall, and Nares, 
1853-76. Translated from the Eskimo Language by Dr. Henry 
Rink. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

HENDRIKS, Dom Lawrence, — The London Charterhouse : its 
Monks and its Martjrrs. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, i^r. 

HERZEN, Alexander, — Du Developpement des Id^es Revolu- 
tionnaires en Hussie. i2mo, 21. 6^. 

A separate list of A. Herzen's works in Russian may be had on 
application. 

JIILLy Alfred.— The History of the Reform Movenoient in the 
Dental Profession in Great Britain during the last twenty years. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

HILLEBRAND, Karl. — France and the French in the Second 
Half of the Nineteenth Century. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Post 8vo, lor. (id. 

mNTON, y,—\Jde and Letters. With an Introduction by Sir W. 
W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8j. &. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the Manuscripts of 
the late James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

The Law Breaker, and The Coming of the Law. 
Edited by Margaret Hinton. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, \s, 
HODGSON, J, -£.— Academy Lectures. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
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Holbein Society. — Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of 
Publications on application. 

HOLMES-FORBES, Avary ^.— The Science of Beauty. Aa 
Analytical Inquiry into the Laws of ^Esthetics. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo, 3J. &. 

HOLYOAKE, G. 7.— The History of Go-operation in Eng- 
land : Its Literature and its Advocates. 2 vols. Crovm 8vo, 

Self-Help by the People. Thirty-three Years of Co-operation 
in Rochdale. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2J. 6d, 

HOME, Mme, Dungias,—!^. D. Honoie : His Life and Mission^ 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo, I2J. 6d, 

Gift of D. D. Home. Demy 8vo, lor. 

Homer's Iliad. Greek Text with Translation. By J. G. Cordery, 
C.S.I. Two vols. Demy 8vo, 14^. Cheap Edition, Translation 
only. One vol. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

HOOLE, Henry,— The Science and Art of Training. A Hand* 
book for Athletes. Demy 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

HOOPER, Mary.—'LitXle Dinners : How to Serve them with 
Klegance and Econonay. Twenty-first Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

Every-day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 

HOPKINS, ^//jVif.— Work amongst Working Men. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Jj. dd, 

HORNADAY, W, r.— Two Tears in a Jungle. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 2Ij. 

HO WELLS, W, D,—A Little Girl among the Old Masters. 
With Introduction and Comment. 54 Plates. Oblong crown 
8vo, lOf. 

HUMBOLDT, Baron Wilhelm Von^—nChe Sphere and Duties of 
Government. Translated from the German by Joseph 
CouLTHARD, Jun. Post 8vo, 5j. 

HYNDMAN, H. iWl— The Historical Basis of Socialism in 
England. Large crown 8vo, 8^. 6d. 

IM THURN, Everard E— Among the Indians of Guiana. 
Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Interior of British 
Guiana. With 53 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, iSs, 

INGLEBY, the late Clement ^.—Essays. Edited by his Son. Crown 
8vo, *js, 6d, 
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Irresponsibility and its Recognition. By a Graduate of OxforcL 
Crown 8vo, 3^. dd, 

JAGIELSKIy K— Modem Massage Treatnaent in Conabina- 
tion with the Electric Bath. 8vo, u. 6</. 

JAPP^ Alexander H, — Days with Industrials. Adventures and 
Experiences among Curious Industries. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, df. 

JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, y.— The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

JENKINS, E. — A Modem Paladin. Contemporary Manners. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

JENKINS, Jahez, — Vest-Pocket Lexicon. An English Dictionary 
of all except familiar Words, including the principal Scientific 
and Technical Terms, and Foreign Monejrs, Weights, and 
Measiures. 64mo, \s, 

JENKINS, Rev, Canon R. C— Heraldry : English and Foreign. 
With a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations. 
Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

■ Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth. By a Layman. Crown 8vo, 
7^. 6d, 

JOHNSON, C, i'.— Hints to Collectors of Original Editions of 
the ^Works of Charles Dickens. Crown 8vo, vellum, 6s, 

H-ints to Collectors of Original Editions of the ^SRTorks 
of ^William Makepeace Thackeray. Crown 8vo, vellum, 

JOHNSTON, H H, F.Z.S.—rhe Kilima-njaro Expedition. 
A Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
and a General Description of the Natural History, Languages, 
and Commerce of the Kilima-njaro District. With 6 Maps, and 
over 80 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

The History of a Slave. With 47 Illustrations. Square 8vo, dr. 

Juvenalis Satirae. With a Literal English Prose Translation and 
Notes. By J. D. Lewis. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. 

KARDEC, A//en,—The Spirit's Book. The Principles of Spiritist 
Doctrine on the Immortality of the Soul, etc. Transmitted 
through various mediums. Translated by Anna Blackwell. 
Crown 8vo, 'js, 6d. 

The Medium's Book ; or. Guide for Mediums and for Evoca- 
tions. Translated by Anna Blackwell, Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

Heaven and Hell ; or. The Divine Justice Vindicated in the 
Plurality of Existences. Translated by Anna Blackwell. 
Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 
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KAUFMANNy Rev, M., M,A, — Socialism : its Nature^i its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Christian Socialism. Crown 8vo, 4x. €d, 

KERRISONy Lady Caroline,— Pi. Commonplace Book of the 
Fifteenth Century. Containing a Religious Play and 
Poetry, Legal Forms, and Local Accounts. From the Original 
MS. at Brome Hall, Suffolk. Edited by Lucy Toulmin 
Smith. With 2 Facsimiles. Demy Svo, *js, 6d. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, M,l>,—Tl0Le Perfect ^SRTay in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

The Spiritual Hermeneutics of Astrology and Holy 
^SISTrit. Illustrated. 4to, parchment, lor. 6d, 

KINGSFORD, Anna, and MAITLAND, Edward.—The Virgin 
of the "World of Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus. 
Rendered into English. 4to, parchment, lor. 6d. 

The Perfect "Way ; or. The Finding of Christ. Third Edition, 
Revised. Square i6mo, 7^. 6d, 

KINGSFORD, JVtI/iam,^lHiistorY of Canada. 3 vols. 8to, £2 5j. 

KITTON, Fred, G?.— John Leech, Artist and Humourist. A 
Biographical Sketch. Demy i8mo, \s, 

KRAUSy y.— Carlsbad and its Natural Healing Agents. 
With Notes, Introductory, by the Rev. John T. Wallers. 
Tliird Edition. Crown 8vo, 6x. 6</. 

LAMB, Charles,— BeaMty and the Beast; or, A Rough Outside 
with a Gentle Heart A Poem. Fcap. 8vo, vellum, lor. 6d. 

LANG, Andrew, — Lost Leaders. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Lathe (The) and Its Uses ; or, Instruction in the Art of Turning 
Wood and Metal. Sixth Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, los. 6d. 

LEE, Frederick Geo,— A. Manual of Politics. In three Chapters. 
With Footnotes and Appendices. Small crown 8vo, 2j. dd. 

LEFEVRE, Right Hon, G. Shaw,—'PQel and O'Connell. Demy 
8vo, los, 6d. 

Incidents of Coercion. A Journal of Visits to Ireland. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, is, 6d. ; paper covers, is, 

Irish Members and Knglish Gaolers. Crown 8to, limp 
cloth, IS. 6d, ; psLp&c covers, is. 

Combination and Coercion in Ireland. A Sequel to 
"Incidents of Coercion." Crown 8vo, cloth, is, 6d, ; paper 
covers, is. 
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LELAND, Charles C7.— The Breitmann Ballads. The only au- 
thorized Edition. Complete in i vol., including Nineteen 
Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before printed). 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

Gaudeamus. Humorous Poems translated from the German of 
Joseph Victor Scheffel and others. i6mo, 3^. 6d. 

The English Gipsies and their Language. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, yj. (>d. 

Fu-Sang ; or, The Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. Crown 8vo, Js, 6d, 

Pidgin-English Sing-Song; or, Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

The Gypsies. Crown 8vo, los, 6d, 

Light on the Path. For the Personal Use of those who are Ignorant 
of the Eastern Wisdom. Written down by M. C. Fcap. 8vo, 
IS. 6d. 

LOCHER^ Carl.^KxL Explanation of Organ Stops, with Hints 
for Effective Combinations. Demy 8vo, 5^. 

LONGFELLOW, H. Wads7vorth,—lAte. By his Brother, Samuel 
Longfellow. With Portraits and Illustrations. 3 vols. Demy 
8vo, 42^. 

LONSDALE, Margaret.— ^islQT Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Thirtieth Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

George Eliot : Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 
Herself. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, is. 6d, 

Lotos Series (The). Pot 8vo, bound in two styles : (i) cloth, gilt 
back and edges ; (2) half-parchment, cloth sides, gilt top, uncut, 
3J. 6d. each. 

The Original Travels and Surprising Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen. Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

The Breitmann Ballads. By Charles G. Leland. Author's 
Copyright Edition, with a New Preface and Additional Poems. 

Essays on Men and Books Selected from the Earlier 
^SRTritings of Lord Macaulay. Vol. I. Introductory — 
Lord Clive— Milton— Earl Chatham— Lord Byron. With Criti- 
cal Introduction and Notes by Alexander H. Japp, LL.D. 
With Portraits. 

The Light of Asia; or. The Great Renunciation. Being the 

Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder 

of Buddhism. Told in Verse by an Indian Buddhist. By Sir 

1 Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. With Illustrations and a 

Portrait of the Author. 
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Lotos Series (The) — tontintud. 

The Marvellous and Rare Conceits of Master Tyll 
Owlglass. Newly Collected, Chronicled, and set forth in an 
English Tongue. By Kenneth H. R. Mackenzie. Adorned 
with many most Diverting and Cunning Devices by Alfred 
Crowquill. 

A Lover's Litanies, and other Poems. By Eric Mackay. 
With Portrait of the Author. 

The Large Paper Edition of* these Volumes will be limited to 
101 numbered copies for sale in England, price I2J. dd. each, net. 

Lowder, Charles : A Biography. By the Author of ** St. Teresa.** 
Twelfth Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 35. td, 

L WELLy Janus Russell,— lHYie Biglo w Papers. Edited by Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. First and Second Series in i vol. Fcap., 2J. 6d, 

LOWSLEY, Major B,—A Glossary of Berkshire Words and 
Phrases. Crown 8vo, half-calf, gilt edges, interleaved, 12^. 6d, 

LUCKES^ Eva C, E, — Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 
the Probationers of the London Hospital Training School for 
Nurses. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

LUDEWIG^ Hermann E, — The Literature of American Abori- 
ginal Languages. Edited by Nicolas TrCbner. 8vo, 
lor. dd, 

LUKIN^ y. — Anaongst Machines. A Description of Various Me- 
chanical Appliances used in the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, 
etc. A Book for Boys. Second Edition. 64 Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, ^f. 6d, 

The Young Mechanic. Containing Directions for the Use of 
all Kinds of Tools, and for the Construction of Steam-Engines, 
etc. A Book for Boys. Second Edition. With 70 Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

The Boy Engineers : What they Did, and Plow they Did it. 
A Book for Boys, 30 Engravings. Imperial i6mo, 3^. 6d, 

ZUMLEYy ^.— The Art of Judging the Character of Indi- 
viduals f ronoL their Handwriting and Style. With 35 
Plates. Square i6mo, 5J. 

LYTTONy Edward Buhuer, Lord,—lAfe, Letters and Literary 
Renniains. By his Son, the Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 32J. 

MACDONALD, W, ^.— Humanitism : The Scientific Solution of 
the Social Problem. Large post 8vo, 7j. dd, 

c 
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MA CHI A VELLI, Niccolb. 

Discourses on the First Decade of Titus XJlvius, Trans- 
lated from the Italian by NiNiAN Hill Thomson, M.A. Large 
crown 8vo, vis. 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T, Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6j. 

MAIDEN, J, ^.— The Useful Native Plants of Australia (in- 
cluding Tasmania). Denjy 8vo, \2s, 6d. 

Maintenon, Madame de. By Emily Bowles. With Portraits 
Large crown 8vo, 'js, 6d. 

MARCHANT, W, r.— In Praise of Ale. Songs, Ballads, Epigrams,, 
and Anecdotes. Crown 8vo, lOf. dd, 

MARKHAM, Capt, Albert Hastings, ^.iV.— The Great Frozen Sea r 
A Persoiml Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, os. 

Marriage and Divorce. Including Religious, Practical, and Political 
Aspects of the Question. By Ap Richard. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

MARTIN, G, ^.— The Fanaily Horse: Its Stabling, Care, and 
Feeding. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

MA THERSy S. L, M.—THYiQ Key of Solomon the King. Translatec* 
from Ancient MSS. in the British Museum, With PlateSi. 
Crown 4to, 2$s, 

The Kabbalah Unveiled. Containing the Three Books of the 
Zohar. Translated into English. With Plates. Post 8vo, 
I or. (id. 

The Tarot : its Occult Signification, Use in Fortune- 
Telling, and Method of Play. 32mo, is, 6d, ; with pack 
of 78 Tarot Cards, 5j. 

MAUDSLEY, ff., ^.Z>.— Body and Will. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, 12s, 

Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. Second 
• Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Mechanic, The Young. A Book for Boys. Containing Directions- 
for the Use of all Kinds of Tools, and for the Construction of 
Steam- Engines and Mechanical Models. By the Rev. J. LuKIN. 
Sixth Edition. With 70 Engravings. Crown 8vo, y, 6d. 

Mechanic's Workshop, Anniateur. Plain and Concise Directions 
for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals, By the Author of 
** The Lathe and its Uses." Sixth Edition. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, 6s, 
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Mendelssohn's Letters to Ignaz and Charlotte Moscheles. 
Translated by Felix Moschelles. Numerous Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. 8vo, 12s, 

METCALFE^ Frederick.— i:\iQ Englishman and the Scandina- 
vian. Post 8vo, i&r. 

MINTON^ Rev. i^ra/iKxr.— Capital and "SRTages. 8vo, 15^. 

The "SRTelf are of the Millions. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, u. &/. ; 
paper covers, u. 

Mitchel, John, Life. By William Dillon. 2 vols. With Portrait. 

8V0, 2.15, 

MITCHELL^ Lucy M—A History of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. Super- 
royal 8vo, 42s, 

Mohl, Julius and Mary, Letters and Recollections of. By 
M. C. M. Simpson. With Portraits and 2 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 15^. 

MOODIEy B, C, /^.— The History of the Battles and Adven- 
tures of the British, the Boers, the Zulus, etc., in 
Southern Africa, from the Time of Pharaoh Necho to i88a 
With Illustrations and Coloured Maps. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 36jp. 

MORFITy Campbell— A Practical Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of Soaps. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, £2 i2j. dd, 

A Practical Treatise on Pure Fertilizers, and the Chemical 
Conversion of Rock Guanos, etc., into various valuable Products^ 
With 28 Plates. 8vo, ;^4 4r. 

MOORE, Aubrey L, — Science and the Faith : Essays on ApoI(^etic 
Subj ects. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

M ORISON^ y, Cotter.—The Service of Man : an Essay towards the 
Religion of the Future. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

MORRIS, Charles,— Aiyaxx Sun-Myths the Origin of Religions. 
With an Introduction by ChaIrles Moioiis. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

MORRIS^ Gouvemeur, U,S, Mitnster to France, — Diary and Letters. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30?. 

MOSENTHAL, J, de, and HARTING, James -£.— Ostriches and 
Ostrich Fanning. Second Edition. With 8 full-page Illus- 
trations and 20 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, lor. 6d, 

Motley, John Lothrop. A Memoir. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Crown 8vo, df, 

MULHALL, M, G, and E, T!— Handbook of the River Plate, 
comprising the Argentine Republic, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 
With Six Maps. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

Munro, Major-Gen. Sir Thonaas. A Memoir. By Sir A. J, 
Arbuthnot. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 
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K atural History. " Riverside " Edition. Edited by J. S. Kingsley. 
6 vols. 2200 Illustrations. 4to, £6 6s, 

NE VILL, y. H. A^.— The Biology of Daily Life. Post 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

NEWMAN^ Cflsr^/V/a/.— Characteristics from the "Writings of. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author's personal Approval Eighth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

•^* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 

be had, 2^. 6d, 

NEWMAN^ Francis William, — Essays on Diet. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2J. 

Miscellanies. Vol. II., III., and IV. Essays, Tracts, and 
Addresses, Moral and Religious. Demy 8vo. Vols. II. and III., 
I2J. Vol. IV., lOJ. 6^. 

Reminiscences of Tivo Exiles and Two Wars. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

Phases of Faith ; or, Passages from the History of my Creed. 
Crown 8vo, 3j. 6</. 

The Soul : Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. Tenth Edition. 
Post 8vo, y, 6(1, 

Hebrew Theism. Royal 8vo, 4^. 6d, 

Anglo-Saxon Abolition of Negro Slavery. Demy 8vo, 5J. 

Kew South ^Wales, Journal and Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of. Published annually. Price lo^. 6cl, 

Ne'w South Wales, Publications of the Government of. 
List on application. 

New Zealand Institute Publications:— 

I. Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand In- 
stitute. Vols. I. to XX., 1868 to 1887. Demy 8vo, stitched, 
£1 IS. each; 

II. An Index to the Transactions and Proceedings of 
the New Zealand Institute. Edited by James Hector, M.D., 
F.R.S. Vols. I. to VIII. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

New^ Zealand : Geological Survey. List of Publications on ap- 
plication. 

GATES, Frank, /'.^.(7..S'.— Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Gates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

O'BRIEN, R, Barry,— Irish Wrongs and English Remedies, 
with other Essays. Crown 8vo, 5j. 
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O'BRIEN, R. Barry.— continued. 

The Home Ruler's Manual. Crown 8vo, cloth, u. 6/.; 
paper covers, is, 

OLCOTT, Henry S, — Theosophy, Religion, and Occult Science. 
With Glossary of Eastern Words. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

PosthunoLOUs Humanity. A Study of Phantoms. ByAooLPHE 
D*AssiER. Translated and Annotated by Henry S. Olcott. 
Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d, 

Our Public Schools — Kton, Harroiv, Winchester, Rugby, 
^Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

OWEN^ Robert Dale, — Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 
Vtf'orld. With Narrative Illustrations. Post 8vo, Js, 6d, 

The Debatable Land between this World and the Next. 
With Illustrative Narrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
*js, 6d. 

Threading my Way. Twenty-Seven Years; of Autobiography. 
Crown 8vo, ys. 6d, 

OXLEY, IFitltam,— Modern Messiahs and Wonder- Workers. 
A History of the Various Messianic Claimants to Special Divine 
Prerogatives. Post 8vo, 5j. 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 6s, ; vellum, ys, 6d, each volume. 

Selected Poems of Matthe^w Prior. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Austin Dobson. 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. Pollard, 
2 vols. 

Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by Stanley Lane-Poole. 

De Quincey's Confessions of an English Opiunoi Eater. 
Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by Richard Garnett. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

Selections fronoi the Prose Writings of Jonathan Sw^ift. 
With a Preface and Notes by Stanley Lane-Poole and 
Portrait. 

English Sacred Lyrics. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses. Edited by Edmund 

GOSSE. 
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Parchment Library — contimied. 

Selections from Milton's Prose Writings. Edited by 
Ernest Myers, 

The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. Canon T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A., D.D. 

The Vicar of ARTakefleld. With Preface and Notes by Austin 

DOBSON. 

£nglish Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. 
Snglish Lyrics- 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison, 
With Portrait after Vertue. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints- 
bury. With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G. Glindoni. 

Fables by Mr. John Gay- With Memoir by Austin Dobson, 
and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfirey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley- Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Tear. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundajrs and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere's Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Kssays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dobson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. "Wth a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask. 

Knglish Odes. Selected by Edmund Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thomycroft, A,R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas \ Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 
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PARSLOEy Joseph, — Our Railways. Sketches, Histprical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

PATON, A. A.— A History of the Egyptian Revolution, from 
the Period of the Mamelukes to the Death of Mohammed All. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, ys, 6d, 

PAULIy Rdnhold^—^imon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the 
Creator of the House of Commons. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Paul of Tarsus. By the Author of ** Rabbi Jeshua." Crown 8vo, 
4f . doll 

PEMBERTONy T, i?fl^.— Charles Dickens and the Stage. A 
Record of his Connection with the Drama. Crown 8vo^ dr. 

PEZZI, Domenico. — ^Aryan Philology, according to the most recent 
researches (Glottologia Aria Recentissima). Translated by E. S. 
Roberts. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

PFEIFFERi Emily,— 'SN omen and "Work. An Essay on the 
Relation to Health and Physical Development of the Higher 
Education of Girls. Crown §vo, 6s, 

Phantasms of the Living. By EDMuito Gurney, Frederic W. 
H. Myers, M.A., and Frank Podmore, M.A. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo, 2 1 J. 

Philological Society, Transactions of. Published irregularly, 
List of Publications on application. 

PICCIOTTO, 7a/w«.— Sketches of Anglo- Jewish History. Demy 
8vo, I2J. 

Pierce Gambit s Chess Papers and Problems. By James 
Pierce, M.A., and W. Timbrell Pierce. Crown 8vo, dr. 6d, 

PIESSEy Charles H, — Chemistry in the Brewing-Room. Being 
the substance of a Course of Lessons to Practical Brewers. 
Fcap., 5j. 

PLINY, — The Letters of Pliny the Younger. Translated by 
J. D. Lewis. Post 8vo, 5J. 

PLUMPTRE, Charles y^^w.— King's College Lectures on Elocu- 
tion. Fourth Edition. PpstSvo, 15J. 

POOLE, W, F.—An Index to Periodical Literature. Third 
Edition. Royal 8vo- £^ 13J. 6d, 

POOLE, W, F., and FLETCHER, W, /.—Index to Periodical 
Literature. First Supplement. 1882 to 1887. Royal 8vo, 
£\ ids. 

Practical Guides. — France, Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine, is, 
Italian Lakes. \s. Wintering Places of the South. 2j. 
Switzerland, Savoy, and North Italy. 2J. dd. General Con- 
tinental Guide. 5j. Geneva, is, Paris. \s, Bernese Ober- 
land. IS, Italy. \s. 
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Psychical Research, Proceedings of the Society for. Published 
irregularly. Post 8vo. Vol. I. to III. lor. each. Vol. IV. 8j. 
Vol. V. los, 

PURIT2j Z//flfew;^.— Code- Book of Gymnastic Kxercises. Trans- 
lated by O. Knofe and J. W. Macqueen. 32mo, is. 6d, 

RAPSONy Edivard y.— The Struggle between England and 
France for Supremacy in India. Crown 8vo, 4r. 6</. 

RAVENSTEm, E. G., and HULLEY, 7<7>5«.— The Gymnasium 
and its Fittings. With 14 Plates of Illustrations. 8vo, 2j. 6df. 

READE, IVimvood.—The Martyrdom of Man. Thirteenth Edition. 
8vo, 7j. 6d. 

RENDELLy J, i^.— Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island, Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is, 6</. 

RHYS, 7^//«.— Lectures on Welsh Philology. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, i^s. 

RIDEAL, C, /^--Wellerisms, from " Pickwick " and " Master 
Humphrey's Clock." i8mo, 2j. 

RIPPERy ?Vt7/iam.— Machine Drawing and Design, for En- 
gineering Students and Practical Engineers. Illustrated by 55 
Plates and numerous Explanatory Notes. Royal 4to, 25J, 

ROBINSON, A^ Mary F.—The Fortunate Lovers. Twenty-seven 
Novels of the Queen of Navarre. Lai^e crown 8vo, lor. 6d, 

ROLFEy Eustace Neville, and INGLEBY, Holcombe.—l^dLples in 
1888. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

ROSMINI SERB ATI, Antonio,— lAfe. By the Rev. W. Lockhart. 
2 vols. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, I2j. 

ROSS, Percy, — A Professor of Alchemy. Crown 8vo, 3^. dd, 

ROUTLEDGE, yaOT^j.— English Rule and Native Opinion in 
India. 8vo, los. 6d, 

RULE, Martin, M.A, — i:he Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32J. 

RUTHERFORD, Mark.— The Autobiography of Mark Ruther- 
ford and Mark Rutherford's Deliverance. Edited by 
Reuben Shapcoit. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Js, 6d, 

The Revolution in Tanner's Lane. Edited by Reuben 
Shapcott. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

Miriam's Schooling : and other Papers. Edited by Reuben 
Shapcott. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SAMUELSON, James. — India, Past and Present: Historical, 
Social, and Political. With a Map, Explanatory Woodcuts and 
Collotype Views, Portraits, etc., from 36 Photographs. 8vo, 2ij» 
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SAMUELSONy James— continued. 

History of Drink. A Review, Social, Scientific, and Political. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 6s, 

Bulgaria, Past and Present : Historical, Political, and De- 
scriptive. With Map and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
lOJ. 6d, 

SANDWlTHy F. ilf.— Egypt as a "Winter Resort. Crown Svo,. 
3^. 6d, 

SANTIAGOEy DanieL—TYiQ Gurry Cook's Assistant. Fcap. Svo,. 
cloth, is, 6d, ; paper covers, is, 

SAYCEy Rev, Archibald Henry, — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. Newand Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo, qj. 

SAY WELL, y, Z.— New Popular Handbook of County Dia- 
lects. Crown Svo, $s, 

SCHAIBLEy C. ^.— An Essay on the Systematic Training of 
the Body. Crown Svo, 5j. 

SCHLEICHER^ August. — A Compendium of the Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-European, Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin Languages. Translated from the Third German 
Edition by Herbert Bend all. 2 parts. Svo, ly, 6d, 

SCOONESy W, Baptiste.—VoxiT Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition, Large 
crown Svo, 6s, 

SCOTT, Benjamin.—A. State Iniquity: Its Rise, Extension, 
and Overthrow. Demy Svo, plain cloth, y, 6d, ; gilt, 5j. 

SELBYy H, M.—The Shakespeare Classical Dictionary; or. 

Mythological Allusions in the Plays of Shakespeare Explained. 
Fcap. Svo, IS. 

Sel'wyn, Bishop, 0/ New Zealand and of Lichfield. A Sketch of his 
Life and Work, with Further Gleanings from his Letters, 
Sermons, and Speeches, By the Rev. Canon CURTEIS. Large 
crown Svo, 7^. 6d. 

SERJEANT, W. C. Eldon.—TliQ Astrologer's Guide (Anima 
Astrologiae). Demy Svo, ^s. 6d, 

Shakspere's "Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols., fcap. 'Svo, cloth, 
1 8 J. ; in cloth box, 2ij. ; bound in 6 vols,, cloth, ly, 

Shakspere's ^Works, an Index to. By Evangeline O'Connor. 
Crown Svo, 5J. 

SHAKESPEARE.— HYie Bankside Shakespeare. The Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies of Mr. William Shakespeare, as pre* 
sented at the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres, circa 1591-1623. 
Being the Text furnished the Players, in parallel pages with thcr 
first revised folio text, with Critical Introductions. Svo. 

[In preparation. 
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^SHAKESPEARE— continued, : 

A Ne^w Study of Shakespeare. An Inquiry into the Con- 
nection of the Plays and Poems, with the Origins of the Classical 
Drama, and with the Platonic Philosophy, through the Mysteries. 
Demy 8vo, los, 6d, 

Shakespeare's Cymbeline. Edited, with Notes, by C. M. 
INGLEBY. Crown 8vo, IJ. 6d, 

A New Variorum Kditlon of Shakespeare. Edited by 
Horace Howard Furness. Royal 8vo. Vol. I. Romeo and 
Juliet. iZs, Vol. II. Macbeth. i8j. Vols. III. and IV. 
Hamlet. 2 vols. 36J. Vol. V. King Lear. i8j. Vol. VL 
Othello. iSj. 

Shakspere Society (The New).— Subscription, one guinea per 
annum. List of Publications on application. 

SHELLEY^ Percy Bysshe,—XAte, By Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
2 vols. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 36J. 

SIBREE, James, Jun, — ^The Great African Island. Chapters on 
Madagascar. A Popular Account of the Physical Geography, 
etc., of the Country. With Physical and Ethnological Maps and 
4 Illustrations. 8vo, lOf. 6^/. 

SIGERSONy George, .^.Z>.— Political Prisoners at Honae and 
Abroad. With Appendix on Dietaries. Crown 8vo, 2r. 6d, 

SIMCOXy Edith, — Kpisodes in the Lives of Men, Women, 
and Lovers. Crown 8vo, 'js. 6d. 

SINCLAIR, Thomas. — Essays: in Three Kinds. Crown 8vo, 
is. 6d. ; wrappers, is. 

Sinclairs of Kngland (The). Crown 8vo, 12^. 

SINNETT, A. i'.— The Occult 'World. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3^. 6^. 

Incidents in the Life of Madame Blavatsky. Demy 8vo, 
los. 6d. 

Skinner^ James : A Memoir. By the Author of "Charles Lowder." 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter, and Portrait. 
Large crown, ^js, 6d. 

*^* Also a cheap Edition. With Portrait. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

SMITH, Huntington. — A Century of American Literature : 
Benjanain Franklin to James Russell Lo^wrell. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

SMITH, .S.— The Divine Government. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, dr. 
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JSMYTIIy R. Brough, — ^The Aborigines of Victoria. Compiled 
for die Government of Victoria. "With Maps, Plates, and V/ood- 
cuts. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, £z 3^. 

Sophocles : The Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo, 7x. 6d, 

Specimens of Knglish Prose Style from Malory to Ma- 
caulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by George Saintsbury. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper, parchment antique or cloth, 12s, ; vellum, 15^, 

SPEDDING, yames.—Tiie Life and Times of Francis Bacon. 
2 vols. Post 8vo, 21S. 

Spinoza, Benedict de : His Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By 
R. Willis, M.D. 8vo, 21s. 

^PRAGUE t CAarles E.-^JHandhooliL of Volapiik : The International 
Language. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

ST. HILL^ Katharine.— HYiQ Grammar of Palmistry. With 
x8 Illustrations. l2mo, is. 

STOKES, WhUky.^Goiaelica. : Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses. 
Prose and Verse. Second Edition. Med. 8vo, iSj. 

STRACffEY, Sir John, G,C.S.L—lTxdidL, With Map. Demy 8vo, 15^. 

STREET, y. C— The Hidden "WTay across the Threshold ; or. 
The Mystery which hath been hidden for Ages and.from Genera- 
tions. With Plates. Large 8vo, 15^. 

SUMNER, W. f?.— "What Social Classes owe to Each Other. 
l8mo, 3^. 6d. 

SWINBURNE, Algernon Charles. — K 'Word for the Navv. 
Imperial i6mo, 5j. 

The Bibliography of Swinburne, 1857-1887. Crown 8vo, 
vellum gilt, 6s. 

Sylva, Carmen (Queen of Roumania), The Life of. Translated by 
Baroness Deichmann. With 4 Portraits and i Illustration. 8vo, 
12s, 

TAYLER, y. y.—A Retrospect of the Religious Life of 
Kngland ; or, Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, ys. 6d. 

TA YLOR, Reif. Canon Isaac, LL,D. — The Alphabet. An Account of 
the Origin and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables 
and Facsimiles, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36^. 

Leaves from an Kgyptlan Note-book. Crown 8vo, 5^. 
TA YLOR, Sir Henry.— HYiQ Statesman. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d. 
Taylor, Reynell, C.B., G.S.I. : A Biography. By E. Gambier 
Parry. With Portait and Map. Demy 8vo, 14?. 
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Technological Dictionary of the Terms employed in tlie Arts and 
Sciences ; Architecture ; Engineering ; Meclianics ; Shipbuilding 
and Navigation ; Metallurgy ; Mathematics, etc Second Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I. German-English- French, iZf. 

VoL II. English-Germau-French. izr. 

Vol. III. French-German- English. 15J. 

THACKERAY, Rev, S, W,, ZZ.Z>— The Land and the Com- 
munity. Crown 8vo, jj. 6</. 

THACKERAY, William Makepeace,— hxi Essay on the Genius of 
George Cruikshank. Reprinted verbatim from the West- 
minster Review, 40 Illustrations. Large paper Edition. Royal 
8vo, 7j. 6^. 

Sultan Stork ; and other Stories and Sketches. 1829-1844. 
Now First Collected. To which is added the Bibli(^;raphy of 
Thackeray, Revised and Considerably Enlarged. Large demy 
8vo, lor. dd, 

THOMPSON, Sir H—lDiet in Relation to Age and Activity. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is, 6d, ; paper covers, is. 

Modern Cremation. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Tobacco Talk and Smokers' Gossip. i6mo, 2s. 

TRANT, PVilliam,— Trade Unions ; Their Origin, Objects, and 
Efficacy. Small crown 8vo, is, 6d, ; paper covers, is, 

TRENCH, The late R, C, Archbishop.— "LetXets and Memorials. 
By the Author of " Charles Lowder." With two Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo, 2 1 J. 

A Household Book of English Poetry. Selected and 
Arranged, with Notes. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 
8vo, $s. 

An Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. With 
Translations from his " Life's a Dream" and "Great Theatre of 
the World." Second Exiition, Revised and Improved. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 5j. 6d, 

Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years' 'War. Third Edition, Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4^. 

Plutarch : his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Second 
Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, y, 6d, 

Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selec- 
tions from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. New and 
Cheaper Issue. With Portrait. 8vo, 6s, 

Lectures on Mediaeval Church History. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Queen's College, London. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 12s, 
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TRENCH^ The late R, C, Archbishop— continued, 

Knglish, Past and Present. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and 
Improved. Fcap. 8vo, $s. 

On the Study of ^Words. Twentieth Edition, Revised. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

Select Glossary of English "Words used Formerly in 
Senses Different frona the Present. Seventh Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 5j. 

Proverbs and Their Lessons. Seventh Edition, Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4-r. 

TRIMEN^ /?<?&«</.— South- African Butterflies. A Monograph of 
the Extra-Tropical Species. With 12 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, £2. 12s. 6d, 

Trubner's Bibliographical Guide to Anaerican Literature, 
A Classed List of Books published in the United States of 
America, from 181 7 to 1857. Edited by Nicolas Truuner. 
8vo, half-bound, iSs, 

TRUMBULL, H, aay^—The Blood-Covenant, a Primitive 
Rite, and its Bearings on Scripture. Post 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

TURNER, Charles Edward.—Count Tolstoi*, as Novelist and Thinker. 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

The Modern Novelists of Russia. Lectures delivered at 
the Taylor Institution, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

TIVEEDIE, Mrs, Alec, — The Ober-Anamergau Passion Play, 
1890. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

VAUGHANy H, ^. — British Reason in Knglish Rhyme. 
Crown 8vo, 6^. 

VESCELIUS SHELDON, Louise,— Kn I. D. B. in South Africa. 
Illustrated by G. E. Graves and Al. Hencke. Crown 8vo, 
7j. 6d, 

Yankee Girls in Zulu-Land. Illustrated by G. E. Graves. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Victoria Government, Publications of the. [List in preparation, 

VINCENT^ Frank, — Around and about South America. 
Twenty Months of Quest and Query. With Maps, Plans, and 
54 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s, 

WAITE, A, iE.— Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers. Demy 
8vo, lor. 6d, 

The Magical ^Writings of Thomas Vaughan. Small 4to, 
lor. 6d, 

The Real History of the Rosicrucians. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d, 
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Antiqua Mater ; A Study of Christian Origins. Crown 8vo, 

BELANYy Rev, ^.— The Bible and the Papacy, Crown 8vo, 2j. 

BENTHAM^ ^rmy.— Theory of Legislation. Translated from 
the French of Etienne Dumont by R. Hildreth. Fifth Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7J. dd, 

BESTy George Payne,— lAoTali^Y and Utility. A Natural Science 
of Ethics. Crown 8vOj 5J. 

BROOKE, Rev, Stopford ^.— The Fight of Faith. Sermons preached 
on various occasions. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7^*. dd. 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j, 

Theology in the English Poets. Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Burns. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, 5^. 

Christ in Modem Life. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

Sermons. First Series. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

Sermons. Second Series. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

BROWN, Rev, J, Baldwin, —^Yie Higher Life. Its ReaUty, Ex- 
perience, and Destiny. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 
Love. Five Discourses. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

The Christian Policy of Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

BUNSENy Ernest a!^.— Islam ; or, True Christianity. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Catholic Dictionary. Containing some Account of the Doctrine, 
Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of 
the Catholic Church. Edited by Thomas Arnold, M. A. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

CHEYNEy Canon.— The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated with 
Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. Fifth Edition. Demy 
8vo, 25J. 

Job and Solomon ; or, The Wisdom of the Old Testament. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, 

The Psalms ; or. Book of The Praises of Israel. Translated 
with Commentary. Demy 8vo. 16^. 

'CLARKE, James Freeman.— Ten ^Great Religions. An Essay in 
Comparative Theology. Demy 8vo, lor. 6 J, 

Ten Great Religions. Part II. A Comparison of all Religions. 
Demy 8vo, lOr. 6d, 

CCKEi Henry. — Greeds of the Day ; or. Collated Opinions of 
Reputable Thinkers. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21J. 
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COMTEi Auguste^—TYiQ Catechism of Positive Religion. Trans- 
lated from the French by Richard Congreve. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

The Kight Circulars of Auguste Comte. Translated from 
the French. Fcap. 8vo, is, 6d, 

Appeal to Conservatives. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Conate. Translated 
and condensed by Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. 8yo, 25^. 

CONWAY, Mmcure Z>.— The Sacred Anthology. A Book of 
Ethnical Scriptures. Edited by MONCURE D. CONWAY. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Idols and Ideals. With an Essay on Christianity. Crown 
8vo, 4r. 

COX, Rev, Samuel, D,D, — A Commentary on the Book of Job. 
With a Translation. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 15J. 

Salvator Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all Men ? Twelfth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2.5, 6d, 

The Larger Hope. A Sequel to "Salvator Mundi." Second 
Edition. i6mo, is. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly Expository. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Balaam. An Exposition and a Study. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Miracles. An Argument and a Challenge. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

CRANBROOK, /am^j.— Gredibilia ; or, Discourses on Questions of 
Christian Faith. Post 8vo, y. 6d, 

The Founders of Christianity; or, Discourses upon the 
Origin of the Christian Religion. Post 8vo, 6s, 

DAWSON, Geo,, M. A,— Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 
Edited by his Wife. First Series. Tenth Edition. Small Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

Prayers, vwith a Discourse on Prayer. Edited by George 
St. Clair, F.G.S. Second Series. Small Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3j. 6d, 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 
Fifth Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

The Authentic Gospel, and other Sermons. Edited by 
George St. Clair. F.G.a Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Kvery-day Counsels. Edited by George St. Clair, F.G.S. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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DELEPJERREy Octave.— JJ'lS.ntev s Essai Philosophique et Historique 
sur les L^endes de la Vie Future. Only 250 copies printed. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Doubter's Doubt about Science and Religion. Crown Svo, 

3J. 6d, 

FICIITE, Johann 6i?///j^^.— Characteristics of the Present Age. 
Translated by William Smith. Post Svo, 6j. 

Memoir of Johann Gottlieb Fichte. By William Smith. 
Second Edition. Post Svo, 4?. 

On the Nature of the Scholar, and its Manifestations. 
Translated by William Smith. Second Edition. Post Svo, 3J. 

New Kxposition of the Science of Knowledge. Trans- 
lated by A. E. Kroeger. Svo, dr. 

FJTZ'GERALD, Mrs. P, F.-^A Protest against Agnosticism : 
Introduction to a New Theory of Idealism. Demy Svo. 

An Essay on the Philosophy of Self -Consciousness. 
Comprising an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. 
Demy Svo, $s, 

A Treatise on. the Principle of Sufficient Reason. A 
Psychological Theory of Reasoning, showing the Relativity of 
Thought to the Thinker, of Recognition to Cognition, the Identity 
of Presentation and Representation, of Perception and Appercep- 
tion. Demy Svo, 6s. 

GALL WE F, Rev, P, — Apostolic Succession. A Handbook. Demy 
Svo, IS, 

COUGH, Edward,— rCYie Bible True from the Beginning. A 
Commentary on all those Portions of Scripture that are most 
Questioned and Assailed. Vols. I., II., and III, Demy Svo, 
idr. each. 

GREGy W, R.—lAXevaxj and Social Judgments. Fourth Edition. 
2 vols. Crown ovo, l^s. 

The Greed of Christendom. Eighth Edition. 3 vols. Post 
Svo, lis, 

enigmas of Life. Seventeenth Edition. Post Svo, los, 6d, 

Political Problems for our Age and Country, Demy Svo, 
I Of. 6d, 

Miscellaneous Essays. 2 Series. Crown Svo, Js, 6d, each. 

CRIMLEY, Rev. If, N,, -/I/.-4.— Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen "World, and the 
Divine Hunaanity- Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Tenaple of Humanity, and other Sennons. Crown 8vo^ 

6j, 
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GURNEY, Alfred.— Omt Catholic Inheritance in the X.arger 
Hope. Crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

HAINES, C, ^.—Christianity and Islam in Spain, A.D. 756- 
1031. Crown 8vo, 2J. 6d. 

HAWEIS, Rev, IT, R., i^.^.— -Current Coin. Materialism—The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
—The Sabbath. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

Arrows in the Air. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Speech in Season. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Thoughts for the Times. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
is, 6d, 

HUGHES, Rev, H, ^1/.^.— Principles of Natural and Super- 
natural Morals. Vol. I. Natural Morals. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

JOSEPH, H, ^.—Religion, Natural and Revealed. A Series of 
Progressive Lessons for Jewish Youth. Crown 8vo, 3J. 

KEMPIS, Thomas a.— Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition. — Parchment or cloth, dr. ; vellum, 7j. dd. The 
Red Line Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 25, 6d, The Cabinet 
Edition, small 8vo, cloth limp, is, ; cloth boards, is, 6d, Tlie 
Miniature Edition, cloth limp, 32mo, is. ; or with red lines, is, 6d, 

Of the Imitation of Christ. A Metrical Version. By Henry 
Carrington. Crown 8vo, 5j. > 

Notes of a Visit to the Scenes in which his Life ^was 
spent. With numerous Illustrations. By F. R. Cruise, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 

Keys of the Creeds (The). Third Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d, 

LEWESy George Henry,— IProhlems of Life and Mind, DemySvo. 
First Series: The Foundations of a Creed. 2 vols. 28^. 
Second Series : The Physical Basis of Mind. With Illustrations. 
16s, Third Series. 2 vols. 22s, 6d, 

ZEJVIS, Harry .S".— Targum on Isaiah l.-v. With Commentary. 
Demy 8vo, 5x. 

MANNING^ Cardinal.'—'To'wax^B Evening. Selections from his 
Writings. Third Edition. x6mo, 2s, 

MARTINEAU, yames,—^aa3rsrSi Philosophical and Theolo- 
gical. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, £1 4s. 

MEAD, C. M,y Z?.Z?.— Supernatural Revelation, An Essay con- 
cerning the Basis of the Christian Faith. Royal 8vo, i^r. 

Meditations on Death and Ktemity. Translated from the 
German by Frederica Rowan. Published by Her Majesty's 
gracious permission. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. Translated 
from the German by Frederica Rowan. Published by Her 
Majesty's gracious permission. Being the Companion Volume 
to ** Meditations on Death and Eternity." Crown 8vo, 6j. 

NE VILLy F, — Retrogression or Development. Crown 8vo, 3j. 6d, 

NICHOLS, y. Broadhurst, and DYMOND, Charles TVilh'am.—'PTSLO- 
tical Value of Christianity. Two Prize Essays. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

PARKER, Theodore, — Discourse on Matters pertaining to 
Religion. People's Edition. Crown 8vo, \s, 6d, ; cloth, 2s. 

The Collected ^Works of Theodore Parker, Minister of the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. In 14 
vols. 8vo, dr. each. 

Yol. I. Discourse on Matters pertaining to Religion. II. Ten Ser- 
mons and Prayers, III. Discourses on Theology. IV. Dis- 
courses on Politics. V. and VI. Discourses on Slavery. VII. 
Discourses on Social Science. VIII. Miscellaneous Discourses. 
IX. and X. Critical Writings. XI. Sermons on Theism, 
Atheism, and Popular Theology. XII. Autobiographical and 
Miscellaneous Pieces. XIII. Historic Americans. XIV, 
Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. 

Plea for Truth in Religion. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d 

Psalms of the West. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Pulpit Gonanaentary, The. {Old Testament Series,) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. ExELL, M.A., and the Very Rev. Dean H. D. M. 
Spence, M.A, D.D. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, D.D. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F, Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A, An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R. S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cot- 
TERILL, D.D., and Rev, T. Whitelaw, D.D. Ninth Edition. 
I vol., 15^. 

Kxodus. By the Rev, Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by the 
Rev. J. Orr, D.D., Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. C. A. Good- 
hart, Rev. J. Urquhart, and the Rev. H. T. Robjohns. 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols., 9J. each, 

I-eviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A, With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by the Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Ci.arkson, B.A., Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fourth Edition. 15J. 
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Pulpit Goininentary, HihA-^contintied. 

Numbers- By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. BiNNiE, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev, J. Waite, B. A., and 
an Introduction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, D.D, 
Fifth Edition. 1$^. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by the Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D, Davies, M.A. Fourth 
edition. 15^. 

Joshua. By the Rev. J, J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by the 
Rev. S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. de 
PRESSENSfi, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 
Fifth Edition. 12s, 6d, 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. MORISON, D.D. With Homilies by the Rev. A. F. MuiR, 
M.Ar, Rev. W.*F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fifth Edition. lor. 6d. 

1 and 2 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. 
Chapman, Rev. B. Dale, and Rev. G. Wood, B.A. Seventh 
Edition. 15J-. each. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 

by the Rev. E. de Pressens^, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macponald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Fifth Edition. 15J. 

2 Kings. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 

the Rev. J. Orr, D.D., Rev. D. Thomas, D.D., and Rev. 
C. H. Irwin, M.A. 15J. 

1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B. 
With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M. A., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Whitfield, 
M.A., and Rev. Richard Glover. 15^. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Ksther. By the Rev. Canon G. 
Rawlinson, M.A. W^ith Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. 
Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., 
Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. 
Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, 
Rev. W. Dinwiddie, LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. 
G. Wood, B.A., Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., and 
the Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A. Seventh Edition, i vol., 12s. 6d. 

Isaiah. By the Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, M.A. With Homilies 
by the Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, 
B.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. R. Tuck, B.A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., 15^. each. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The — continued, 

Jeremiah. (Vol. I.) By the Rev. Canon T. K. Cheyne, 
D.D. With Homilies by the Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. 
A. F. MuiR, M.A., Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. J. Waite, 
B.A., and Rev. D. Young, B.A. Third Edition. 15J. 

Jeremiah (Vol. II.) and Lamentations. By the Rev. Canon 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D. With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. 
Thomson, M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, 
M.A., Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. D. Young, B.A. 15J. 

Hosea and Joel. By the Rev. Prof, J, J. Given, Ph.D., D.D. 
With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J, R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
A. Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B., 
Rev. J. Orr, D.D., and Rev. D. Thomas, D.D, 15J. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. {New Testament Series,) 

St. Mark. By the Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of 
Lichfield. With Homilies by the Rev. ^Prof. Thomson, M.A., 
Rev. Prof. J. J. Given, Ph.D., D.D., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Muir, and Rev. R. 
Green, Fifth Edition. 2 vols., lor. 6d, each. 

St. Luke. By the Very Rev. H. D, M. Spence. With Homilies 
by the Rev. J. Marshall Lang, D.D., Rev. W. Clarkson, 
B.A., and Rev. R, M. Edgar, M.A. 2 vols., los, 6d, each. 

St. John. By the Rev. Prof. H. R. Reynolds, D.D. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. Prof. J. R. 
Thomson, M.A., Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. B. Thomas, 
Rev. G. Brown. Second Edition. 2 vols., 15^. each. 

The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., 
Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, 
LL.B., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., lor. 6d, each. 

1 Corinthians. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. With 

Homilies by the Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. 
David Thomas, D.D., Rev. D. Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. 
J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, 
B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A., and Rev. H. Bremner, B.D. 
Fourth Edition. 15^. 

2 Corinthians and Galatians. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., and Rev, Prebendary E. Huxtable. With 
Homilies by the, Rev. • Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. 

' David Thomas, D.D., Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. 
Thomson, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, 
M.A., Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., and Rev. T. Croskery, D.D, 
Second Edition. 2IJ'. 
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Pulpit Commentary, TJxe^contintted. 

Kphesians, Philippians, and Colossians. By the Rev. Prof. 
W. G. Blaikie, D.D., Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., and Rev. G. 
G. FiNDLAY, B.A. With Homilies by the Rev. D. Thomas, 
D.D., Rev. R. M.Edgar, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. 
W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. 
E. S. PROUT, M.A., Rev. Canon Vernon Hutton, and 
Rev. U. R. Thomas, D.D. Second Edition. 21s, 

Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. By the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Rev. Dr. Gloag, and Rev. Dr. 
Eales. With Homilies by the Rev. B. C. Caffin, M. A., Rev. R. 
Finlayson, B.A., Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. W. F. 
Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. D. Thomas, 
D.D. 15J. 

Hebrews and James. By the Rev. J. Barmby, D.D., and Rev. 
Prebendary E. C. S. Gibson, M.A. With Homiletics by the 
Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B., and Rev. Prebendary E. C. S. 
Gibson. And Homilies by the Rev. W. Jones, Rev. C. New, 
Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. J. S. Bright, Rev. T. F. Lockyer, 
B.A., and Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B. Second Edition. 15J. 

Peter, John, and Jude. By the Rev. B, C. Caffin, M.A., 
Rev. A. Plummer, D.D., and Rev. S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. 
With Homilies by the Rev. A. Maclaren, D.D., Rev. C. 
Clemance, D.D., Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. C. 
New, Rev. tJ. R. Thomas, Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. 
W. Jones, Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., and Rev. J. S. 
Bright, D.D. 15^. 

Revelation. Introduction by the Rev. T. Randell, B.D., 
Principal of Bede College, Durham ; and Exposition by the Rev. 
T. Randell, assisted by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of University College, Durham, and A. T. Bott, M. A. 
With Homilies by the Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. S. Conway, 
B.A., Rev. R. Green, and Rev. D. Thomas, D.D. 

PUSEY, Z>r.— Sermons for the Church's Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

RENAN^ Ernest, — ^Philosophical Dialogues and Fragments. 
From the French. Post 8vo, 7j. dd. 

An Kssay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 
Nabathsean Agriculture. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6t/. 

The Life of Jesus. Crown 8vo, cloth, u. dd, ; paper covers, u. 

The Apostles. Crown 8vo, cloth, u. dd, ; paper covers, \s, 

REYNOLDS, Rev. J, fT.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 14J, 
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REYNOLDS, Rev, % W,— continued. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Mystery of the Universe our Common Faith. Demy 
8vo, I4f. 

The World to Come ; Immortality a Physical Fact. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

RICHARDSON, Austin,—'' '\fl\ia.t are the Catholic Claims?" 
With Introduction by Rev. Luke Rivington, Crown 8vo, 
y, 6d, 

RIVINGTON, Z«>^.— Authority, or a Plain Reason for join- 
ing the Church of Rome. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3^. 6d, 

Dependence ; or, The Insecurity of the Anglican Position. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev, F. W,, M,A,—lAte and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, ys, 6d, 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. I2J. 
III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Sermons. Five Series. Small crown 8vo, 3j. 6d, each. 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown Svo, 
3J. 6d, 

Kxpository Lectures on St. Paul's Kpistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, ^s. 

An Analysis of Tennyson's " In Memoriam." (Dedicated 
by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

*^* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for 

framing, can be had, 2s, 6d, 

SCANNELL, Thomas B., B.D., and WILHELM, Joseph, D.D,-^K 
Manual of Catholic Theology. Based on Scheeben's 
** Dogmatik." 2 vols. Demy 8vo. Vol. I., \^s, 

SHEEPSHANKS, Rev, y.— Confirmation and Unction of the 
Sick. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

STEPHEN, Caroline ^.—Quaker Strongholds. Crown 8vOj 5^. 

Theology and Piety alike Free ; from the Point of View of 
Manchester New College, Oxford. A Contribution to 
its effort offered by an old Student. Demy 8vo, 9^. 
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TRENCH, Archbishop,— l^oles on the Parables of Our Lord. 
8vo, I2s. Cheap Edition. Fifty-sixth Thousand. 7^. 6d, 

Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. 8vo, I2.r. Cheap 
Edition. Forty-eighth Thousand. 7j. 6d. 

Studies in the Gospels. Fifth Edition, Revised. Svo, los. 6d, 

Brief Thoughts and Meditations on Some Passages in 
Holy Scripture. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 3J. 6^. 

Synonyms of the Ne\sr Testament. Tenth Edition, En- 
larged. Svo, 12S, 

Sermons New^ and Old. Crown Svo, dr. 

Westminster and other Sermons. Crown ^vo, 6^. 

On the Authorized Version of the New Testament. 
Second Edition. Svo, *js, 

Comnaentary on the Kpistles to the Seven GhuiciiQS in 
Asia. Fourth Edition, Revised. Svo, Sj. 6d. 

The Sermon on the Mount. An Exposition drtwn from the 
Writings of St. Augustine, with an Essay on his ^a;.nts as an 
Interpreter of Holy Scripture. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Svo, 
lOf. 6d, 

Shipwrecks of Faith. Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in May, 1867. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d, 

TRINDERy Rev, Z?.— The W^orship of Heaven, and other 
Sermons. Crown Svo, 5^. 

WARD, Wilfrid,— ^\i!^ ^?Vish to Believe. A Discussion Concern- 
ing the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable Man should 
undertake Religious Inquiry. Small crown Svo, ^s, 

WARD, William George, /%.Z>.— Essays on the Philosophy of 
Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by Wilfrid Ward. 
2 vols. Demy Svo, 2IJ. 

What is Truth ? A Consideration of the Doubts as to the EfiScacy of 
Prayer, raised by Evolutionists, Materialists, and others. By 
"Nemo." 

WILHELM, Joseph, D.D., and SCANNELL, Thomas B., B.D,—A 
Manual of Catholic Theology. Based on Scheeben's 
"Dogmatik." 2 vols. Demy Svo. Vol. I., 15J. 

WYNELL-MA YO W, S. .S".— The Light of Reason. Crown Svo, 51. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

Auguste Comte and Positivism. By the late John Stuart 
Mill. Third Edition, 3j. 6^. 

Candid Examination of Theism (A). By Physicus. Second 
Edition* 7x. dd, 

Golour^Sense (The): Its Origin and Development. An Essay in 
Comparative Psychology. By Grant Allen, iqt. 6</. 

Contributions to the History of the Development of the 
Human Race. Liectures and Dissertations. By Lazarus 
Geiger. Translated from the German by D. Asher. 6j. 

Creed of Christendom (The). Its Foundations contrasted with 
its Superstructure. By W. R. Greg, Eighth Edition. 2 vols. 

Dr. Appleton : His Life and Literary Relics. By J. H. Appleton 
and A. H. Sayce. io^. (id, 

Kdgar Quinet : His Early Life and Writings. By Richard Heath. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and an Autograph Letter. I2j. dd* 

Emerson at Home and Abroad. By M. D. Conway. With 
Portrait. lof. 6^. 

Knigmas of Life. By W. R. Greg. Seventeenth Edition. lor. 6^. 

Kssays and Dialogues of Giacomo Leopardi. Translated by 
Charles Edwardes. With Biographical Sketch. 7^. 6^. 

Kssence of Christianity '(The). By L. Feuerbach. Translated 
from the German by Marian Evans. Second Edition. 7j. hd. 

Kthic Denaonstrated in Geonaetrical Order and Divided 
into Five Parts, which treat (i) Of God, (2) Of the Nature 
and Origin of the Mind, (3) Of the Origin and Nature of the 
Aifects, (4) Of Human Bondage, or of the Strength of the Affects, 
(5) Of the Power of the Intellect, or of Human Liberty. By 
Benedict de Spinoza. Translated from the Latin by William 
Hale White, iof. td. 

Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides (The). Translated 
from the Original Text and Annotated by M. Friedlander. 
3 vols. 3 1 J. 6</. ' 

History of Materialism (A), and Criticism of its present Impor- 
tance. By Prof. F. A. Lange. Authorized Translation from 
the German by Ernest C. Thomas, In 3 vols. lor. (id, each. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte's Popular Works. The Nature of 
the Scholar ; The Vocation of the Scholar ; The Vocation of 
Man ; The Doctrine of Religion ; Characteristics of the Present 
Age ; Outlines of the Doctrine of Knowledge. With a Memoir 
by William Smith, LL.D. 2 vols. 21J. 
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Moral Order and Progress. An Analysis of Ethical Conceptions. 
By S. Alexander. 14^. 

Natural Law. An Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. Second 
Edition. lOr. 6<^ 

Outlines of the History of Religion to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated 
from the Dutch by J. ESTLIN Carpenter. Fourth Edition. 

Philosophy of Law (The). By Prof. Diodato Lioy. Translated 
by W. Hastie, 

Philosophy of Music (The). Lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain. By William Pole, F.R.S. Second 
Edition. 7x. 6^. 

Philosophy of the Unconscious (The). By Eduard Von 
Hartmann. Translated by William C. Coupland. 3 vols. 
31J. dd. 

Religion and Philosophy in Germany. A Fragment. By 
Heinrich Heine. Translated by J. Snodgrass. 6j. 

Religion in China. Containing a brief Account of the Three 
Religions of the Chinese ; with Observations on the Prospects of 
Christian Conversion amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, 
D.D. Third Edition. 7^. dd. 

Science of Knowledge (The). By J. G. Fichte. Translated from 
the German by A. E. Kroeger. With an Introduction by Prof. 
W. T. Harris. lor. dd. 

Science of Rights (The). By J. G. Fichte. Translated from the 
German by A. E. Kroeger. With an Introduction by Prot 
W. T. Harris. i2j. (yd. 

World as ^SViU and Idea (The). By Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Translated from the German by R. B. Haldane and John 
Kemp. 3 vols. £2 los. 

Extra Series, 

An Account of the Polynesian Race : Its Origin and Migra- 
tions, and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People. By 
Abraham Fornander. 3 vols. 27J. 

Lessing : His Life and Writings. By James Sime. Second Edition. 
2 vols. With Portraits. 21s, 

Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universal Religion— India. 
By Samuel Johnson. 2' vols. 21J.. 
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BADERy C— The Natural and Morbid Changes of the 
Human Eye, and their Treatment. Medium 8vo, idr. i 

Plates illustrating the Natural and Morbid Changes of 
the Human Kye. With Explanatory Text. Medium 8vo, 
in a portfolio, 2,\s. Price for Text and Atlas taken together^ 

£\ I2J. 

BICKNELLy C— Flowering Plants and Ferns of the Riviera 
and Neighbouring Mountains. Drawn and described 
by C. BiCKNELL. With 82 full-page Plates, containing Illus- 
trations of 350 Specimens. Imperial 8vo, half-roan, gilt edges, 

/.J V' 
BLATEh\ >j^/A.— Table of Quarter-Squares of all Wliole 
Numbers from 1 to 200,000. For Simplifying Multipli- 
cation, Squaring, and Extraction of the Square Root. Royal 
4to, half-bound, 21s, 

Table of Napier. Giving the Nine Multiples of all Numbers, 
Cloth case, is. yi, 

BROWNE, Edgar ^.— How to use the Ophthalmoscope. Being 
Elementary Instruction in Ophthalmoscopy. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

BUNGE, a— Text-Book of Physiological and Pathological 
Chemistry. For Physicians and Students. Translated from 
the German by L. C. Woodbridge, M.D. Demy 8vo, idr. 

CALLEJAy CamilOf ilf.Z).— Principles of Universal Physiology. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

CANDLER, C— The Prevention of Consumption s A New 
Theory of the Nature of the Tubercle-Bacillus. Demy 8vo, loj. 6/. 

The Prevention of Measles. Crown 8vo, $s. 

CARPENTER, IV, B.—The Principles of Mental Physiology. 
With their Applications to the Training and Discipline of the 
Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

Nature and Man. With a Memorial Sketch by the Rev. J. 
EsTLiN Carpenter. Portrait. Large crown 8vo, Ss. 6d, 

COTTA, B, von. — Geology and History. A Popular Exposition of 
all that is known of the Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-historic 
Times. i2mo, zr. 

DANA, James D» — A Text-Book of Geology, designed for Schools 
and Academies. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, ioj. 

Manual of Geology. Illustrated by a Chart of the World, and 
over 1000 Figures. 8vo, 2IJ, 
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DANA, James D, — continued. 

The Geological Story Briefly Told. Illustrated. i2mo, 
*js, 6d, 

A System of Mineralogy. By J. D. Dana, aided by G. J. 
Brush. Fifth Edition. Royal 8vo, £2 2s, 

Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography. Fourth Edition. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, &r. 6d. 

DANA, E, S.—A Text-Book of Mineralogy. With Treatise on 
Crystallography and Phjrsical Mineralogy. Third Edition. 800 
Woodcuts and i Coloured Plate. 8vo, 15J. 

DC/ MONCEL, Count.— Tlie Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. 'Riird Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

DYMOCK, fT.— The Vegetable Materia Medica of ^ATestern 
India. 4 Parts. 8vo, 5j. each. 

FEATHERMAN, ^.— The Social History of the Races of 
Mankind. DemySvo. Div. I. The Nigritians. £1 lu. 6</. 
Div. II.-I. Papuo and Malayo Melanesians. £\ ^s, Div. II.- 
II. Oceano-Melanesians. £\ ^s, Div. III.-I. Aoneo-Marano- 
nians. 251. Div. III.-II. Chiapo and Guazano Maranonians. 
28j. Div. V. The Aramaeans. £l is. 

FITZGERALD, R. Z>.— Australian Orchids. Folio. Part I. 
7 Plates. Part II. 10 Plates. Part III. 10 Plates. Part IV. 
10 Plates. Part V. 10 Plates. Part VI. 10 Plates. Each Part, 
coloured, 2Ij. ; plain, lOf. 6d, Part VII. 10 Plates. Vol. II., 
Part I. 10 Plates. Each, coloured, 25^. 

GALLOWAY, Robert,— A Treatise on Fuel. Scientific and Prac- 
tical. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s, 

education : Scientific and Technical ; or. How the In- 
ductive Sciences are Taught, and How they Ought to be Taught. 
8vo, los, 6d, 

HAECKEL, Prof, Emst,^T!he History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition. Post 
8vo, 32J. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32^, 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

Freedona in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

HEIDENHAIN, Rudolph, il/. 2).— Hypnotism, or Animal Mag- 
netism. With Preface by G. J. Romanes. Second Edition, 
Small crown 8vo, 25, 6d, 
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HENWOOD, William Jory.^TYi^ MetaUiferous Deposits of 
Cornwall and Devon. With Appendices on Subterranean 
Temperature ; the Electricity of Rocks and Veins ; the Quan- 
tities of Water in the Cornish Mines ; and Mining Statistics. 
With 113 Tables, and 12 Plates, half-bound. 8vo, ^2 2j. 

Observations on Metalliferous Deposits, and on Sub- 
terranean Temperature. In 2 Parts. With 38 Tables, 
31 Engravings on Wood, and 6 Plates. 8vo, ;^i idr. 

ffOSPITALIER, -ff.— The Modem Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
Second Edition, Revised, with many additions and numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 25J. 

ffULME, F. ^^war^.— Mathematical Drawing Instruments, 
and How to Use Them. With Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Imperial i6mo, 3^. 6d, 

INMAN, fames,— "NsLUtical Tables. Diesigned for the Use of British 
Seamen. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, i6s, 

KINAHAN, G. -ff.— Valleys and their Relation to Fissures, 
Fractures, and Faults. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6^. 

KLEINi Felix, — Lectures on the Ikosahedron, and the Solution 
of Equations of the Fifth Degree. Translated by G. G. Morrice, 
Demy 8vo, lox. dd, 

LENDENFELD, R, z/<7«.— Monograph of the Homy Sponges. 
With 50 Plates. Issued by direction of the Royal Society. 
4to, ;^3- 

LESLEY, 7, /'.—Man's Origin and Destiny. Sketched from the 
Platform of the Physical Sciences. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, *js. 6d, 

LIVERSIDGE, .4.— The Minerals of New South Wales, etc. 
With large Coloured Map. Royal 8vo, i&r. 

MIVART^ St^ 6Vflr^.— On Truth. Demy 8vo, i6s. 

The Origin of Human Reason. Demy 8to, los, 6d, 

NICOLS^ Arthur^ F.G»:^., /li?.^, 5*.— Chapters from the Physical 

History of the Earth. An Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PYEf WWA»'.— Surgical Handicraft. A Manual of Surgical Mani- 
pulations. With 233 Illustrations on Wood. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, lor. 6d, 

Elementary Bandaging and Surgical Dressing. For the 
Use of Dressers and Nurses. i8mo, 2s, 

RAMSA y, E. P.— Tabular Ust of all the Australian Birds at 
present kno^im to the Author, Crown 410, i2j. 64, 
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RIBQT^ Prof. 7)1.— Heredity : A Psychological Study of its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 91. 

Kngllsh Psychology, Crown 8vo, 7j. dd, 

RODDy Edward ffearle^—Tlie Birds of Corn-wall and the Scilly 
Islands, Edited by J. E. Harting. With Portrait and 
Map, 8vo, 14^*. 

ROMANES, G. y. — Mental Evolution in Animals. With a 
Posthumous Essay on ^nstinct by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo, I2j. 

Mental Evolution in Man 3 Origin of Human Faculty. 
Demy 8vo, l+f. 

ROSSy Lieut.'Colonel W, ^.—Alphabetical Manual of Blow- 
pipe Analysis, Crown 8vo, 5^, 

Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry. Small 4to, 3dr. 

SCffWENDLER, Z^ww.— -Instructions for Testing Telegraph 
Lines, and the Technical Arrangements in Offices. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 2ij. 

SMITH, Hamilton, Jun,---'H.YdveiVLlics. The Flow of Water through 
Orifices, over Weirs, and through Oj)en Conduits and Pipes. 
With 17 Plates. Royal 4to, 30?. 

STRECHTER-WISZICENC/S.—OrgSLnic Chemistry Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R, Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, 

SYMONS, G, /.—The Eruption of Krakatoa, and Subse- 
quent Phenomena. Report of the Krakatoa Committee of 
the Royal Society. Edited by G. J. Symons, F.R.S. With 6 
ChromoUthop^raphs of the Remarkable Sunsets of 1883, and 40 
Maps and Diagrams* 4to, ;^z lor. 

WANKLYN, y. ^.— Milk Analysis. A Practical Treatise on the 
Examination of Milk and its Derivatiyes, Cream, Butter, and 
Cheese. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5x. 

Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis 
of Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, Mat6 (Paraguay Tea). Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

WANKLYN, y, A,y and COOPER, W. JC— Bread Analysis. A 
Practical Treatise on the Examination of Flour and Bread, 
Crown Svo, 5^. 

WANKLYN, J, A., and CHAPMAN, E. 71— W^ater Analysis. A 
Treatise on the Examination of Potable Water. Seventh Edition. 
C!||tirely rewritten. Crown Svo, 5J. 
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WRIGHT^ G, Frederick^ Z).A— The Ice Age In North America, 
and its bearing upon the Antiquity of Man. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 2ix. 



THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIO SERIES. 

I. Forms of ^ATater in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. 

By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. Ninth 
Edition. 5^. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of ** Natural Selection '^and " Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Eighth Edition. $s. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. Ninth Edition. 5^. 

IV. Mind and Body: the Theories of their Relation. By 

Alexander Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Eighth 
Edition. 5^. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By -Herbert Spencer. Fourteenth 

Edition. 5^. 

VI. The Conservation of Knergy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A, 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Seventh Edition, jr. 

VII. Animal I-ocomotion ; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying, By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. $5. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. 5j. 

IX. The Ne^jr Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Ninth Edition. 5^. 

X. The Science of Laiv. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Sixth Edition. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. $s, 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 5^, 

XIII. The History of the Conflict betw^een Religion and 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Twentieth Edition. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences/ and Uses. By M. C* 

Cooke, M. A., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M. A., 
F.L.S. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 51. 
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XV. The Chemistry of Light and Photography. By Dr. 

Hermann Vogel. With icx) Illustrations. Fifth Edition, ^s. 

XVI. The Life and GroTvth of Language. By Professor William 

Dwight Whitney. Fifth Edition. 5j. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanisna of Exchange. By W. 

Stanley Jevons, M. A., F.R.S. Eighth Edition. Sj. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 1 88 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Fifth Edition. 5 j, 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messnaates. By P. J. Van Beneden. 

With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. Sj. 

XX. On Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 

Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 5^. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 5^. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By 

Professor Pietro Blasema. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition, ^s. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With 6 Photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood, Fourth Edition, 6j, dd, 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Kngine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. 5j. 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Seventh 

Edition. 5j. 

XXVI. The Hunaan Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages, Fifth 

Edition. 5j. 

XXVII. Modern Chronaatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood, With 130 original Illustrations, 
Second Edition. 5j. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Fifth Edition, 5^. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. 5^. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Professor Wurtz. Translated by E. 

Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Fifth Edition. 5^. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Kxistence as they alTect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. 5^. 

XXXIL General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Pro* 
lessor J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With 75 Illustrations. 51, 

E 
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XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. 5^. 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Third 
Edition. 5^*. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : "what they are and "what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, r.R.S. With 96 Illustrations on 
Wood. Fourth Edition. 5j. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By Pro- 
fessor H. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. 5^". 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 5^. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science s an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Third 
Edition. With Supplementary Note. 5J. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Third 
Edition. 5j. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and ^ATasps : a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Ninth Edition. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. 5j. 

XLII.The Concepts and Theories of Modem Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Third Edition. 5^. 

XLIII, Diseases of Memory : an Essay in the Positive Psychology. 
By Professor Th. Ribot. Third Edition. Sj. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly. With 148 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. 5^. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Third 
Edition. 5^. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott. Fourth 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 5J. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application In the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By Georg Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. 5^. 

XLVIII, Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick. Second Edition, y. 

XLIX. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de CandoIIe. 
Second Edition. 5J. 

L. Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research 
on Primitive Nervous Systems. By Gi J, Romanes. With 
Illustrations. 5j. 
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LI. The Common Sense of the E^iact Sciences. By the late 
"Wiliiam Kingdon Clififord. Second Edition, With 100 Figures. 

LIT. Physical Expression : Its Modes and Principles. By 
Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P., Hunterian Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy and ^Physiology, R.C.S.E. With 50 Illus- 
trations. 5x. 

LIII. Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Hartmann. With 63 Illustra- 
tions. 5j. 

LIV. The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval. Times. 
By Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. 5j. 

LV. Comparative Literature. By H. Macaulay Posnett, LL.D. 5.r. 

LVI, Karthquakes and other Karth Movements. By Professor 
John Milne. With 38 Figures. Second Edition. 5J. 

LVII. Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. By E. L. Trouessart 
With 107 Illustrations, ^s, 

LVIIL Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animalsi 
By Professor A. Heilprin. With Frontispiece. 55. 

LIX. ^Weather. A Popular Exposition of the Nature of Weathet 
Changes from Day to Day. By the Hon. Ralph Abercromby. 
Second Edition. With 96 Illustrations. 5j. 

LX. Animal Magnetism. By Alfred Binet and Charles Fer^. 
Second Edition. 5^. 

LXI. Manual of British Discomycetes, with descriptions of all the 
Species of Fungi hitherto found in Britain included in the Family, 
and Illustrations of the Genera. By William Phillips, F.L.S. 55. 

LXII. International Law. With Materiak for a Code of Inter- 
national Law. By Professor Leone Levi. 5^. 

LXIII. The Geological History of Plants. By Sir J. WUliam 
Dawson. With 80 Figures. Sj. 

LXIV. The Origin of Floral Structures through Insect 
and other Agencies. By Rev. Professor G. Henslow. With 
88 Illustrations. 5^. 

LXV. On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals. 
With special Reference to Insects. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 100 Illustrations. Second Edition. 5j. 

LXVI. The Primitive Family : Its Origin and Development. 
By C. N. Starcke. 5J. 

LXVII. Physiology of Bodily Exercise. By Femand Lagrange^ 
M.D. Sj. 
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LXVIII. The Colours of Animals : their Meaning and Use, 
especially considered in the Case of Insects. By E. B. 
Poulton, F.R.S. With Coloured Frontispiece and 66 Illustrations 
in Text. 5j. 

LXIX. Introduction to Fresh-^Water Algae. With'an Enumera- 
tion of all the British Species. By M. C. Cooke. 13 Plates. 5^. 
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AHLWARDTy fT.—The Divans of the Six Ancient Arabic 
Poets, Knnabiga, 'Antara, Tharafa, Zuhair, 'Al- 
quama, and Imruulquais. Edited by W, Ahlwardt. 
Demy 8vo, \2s, 

ALABASTER, Henry, ^^Yie "Wheel of the Law 4 Buddhism illus- 
trated from Siamese Sources. Demy 8vo, 14;. 

ALI^ MotUavi Cherdgh, — The Proposed Political, Legal, and 
Social Reforaas in the Ottoman Empire and other 
Mohammedan States. Demy 8vo, 8j. 

ARNOLD, Sir Edwin, C.^./.— "With Sa'di in the Garden ; or. 
The Book of Love. Being the " Ishk," or Third Chapter of 
the "Bostan" of the Persian Poet Sa*dL Embodied in a Dia- 
logue held in the Garden of the Taj Mahal, at Agra. Crown 8vo, 

Lotus and Jewel. Containing "In an Indian Temple,*' "A 
Casket of Gems," **A Queen's Revenge," with Other Poems. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, *J5. 6d, 

Death — and Aftercvards. Reprinted from the Fortnightly 
Review of August, 1885. With a Supplement. Ninth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, u. 6^. ; paper, u. 

India Revisited. With 32 Full-page Illustrations. From Photo- 
graphs selected by the Author. Crown 8vo, 7j. dd. 

The Light of Asia ; or, The Great Renunciation. Being the 
Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, and Founder 
of Buddhism. With Illustrations and a Portrait of the Author. 
Post 8vo, cloth, gilt back and edges ; or half-parchment, cloth 
sides, 3^. 6^. Library Edition. Crown 8vo, 7^. dd. Illustrated 
Edition. Small 4to, 2\s. 

Indian Poetry. Containing •* The Indian Song of Songs," from 
the Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva ; Two Books from 
" The Iliad of India 5 " and other Oriental Poems. Fifth EditioD. 
7j. 6^ 
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ARNOLD^ Sir Edwin, CSJ. — continued. 

Pearls of the Faith ; or, Islam's Rosary : being the Ninety-nine 
beautiful names of Allah. With Comments in Verse from various 
Oriental sources. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

Indian Idylls. From the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. Crown 
8vo, Js, 6d, 

The Secret of Death. Being a Version of the Katha Upamshad, 
from the Sanskrit. Third Efition. Crown 8vo, ys. 6d, 

The Song Celestial ; or, Bhagavad-Giti. Translated from the 
Sanskrit Text. Second Edition. Crown Syo, 5^. 

Poetical "Works. Uniform Edition, comprising **The Light of 
Asia," " Indian Poetry," " Pearls of the Faith," " Indian Idylls," 
"The Secret of Death," "The Song Celestial," and "With 
Sa'di in the Garden." In 8 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 48J. 

The Iliad and Odyssey of India. Fcap. 8vo, is, 

A Simple Transliteral Grammar of the Turkish Lan-« 
guage. Post 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Asiatic Society. — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, from the Commencement to 
1863. First Series, complete in 20 vols. 8vo, with many Plates, 
j^io, or in parts from 4s, to 6^. each. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. New Series. 8vo. Stitched in wrapper. 
1864-88. 

Vol, I., 2 Parts, pp. iv. and 490, i6s, — ^Vol. II., 2 Parts, pp. 522, 16s, 
— ^Vol. III., 2 Parts, pp. 516, with Photograph, 22J. — Vol. IV., 2 Parts, 
pp. 521, idf. — Vol. v., 2 Parts, pp. 463, with 10 full-page and folding 
Plates, iSs, 6d, — VoL VI., Part i, pp. 212, with 2 Plates and a Map, Ss, 
— Vol. VI., Part 2, pp. 272, with Plate and a Map, 8j.— Vol. VII., Part i, 
pp. 194, with a Plate, 8j. — ^Vol. VII., Part 2, pp. 204, with 7 Plates and 
a Map, Ss. — Vol. VIII., Part I, pp. 156, with 3 Plates and a Plan, Ss. 
—Vol. VIII., Part 2, pp. 152, 8j.— Vol. IX., Part I, pp. 154, with a 
Plate, 8j.— Vol. IX., Part 2, pp. 292, with 3 Plates, lor. 6d. — Vol. X., 
Part I, pp. 156, with 2 Plates and a Map, Ss, — ^Vol. X., Part 2, pp. 146, 
6s. — Vol. X., Part 3, pp. 204, Ss, — Vol. Xh, Part i, pp. 128, 5^. — ^Vol. 
XI., Part 2, pp. 158, with 2 Plates, p, 6d, — Vol. XI., Part 3, pp. 250, 
Ss, — Vol. XII., Part I, pp. 152, 5j. — Vol. XII., Part 2, pp. 182, with 2 
Plates and a Map, 6s, — Vol. XII., Part 3, pp. 100, 4J. — Vol. XII., Part 4, 

?p. X., 152, cxx., 16, 8j.— Vol. XIII., Part i, pp. 120, $s, — Vol. XIII., 
'art 2, pp. 170, with a Map, Ss, — Vol. XIII., Part 3, pp. 178, with a 
Table, p, 6//.— Vol. 'XIII., Part 4, pp. 282, with a Plate and Table, 
los, 6d. — ^Vol. XIV., Part i, pp. 124, with a Table and 2 Plates, 5j. — 
Vol. XIV., Part 2, pp. 164, with i Table, 7s, 6^.— Vol. XIV., Part 3, 
pp. 206, with 6 Plates, Ss, — ^Vol. XIV., Part 4, pp. 492, with I Plate, 
14J.— Vol. XV., Part i, pp. 136, 6s, — Vol. XV., Part 2, pp. 158, with 
3 Tables, 5^.—Vol. XV., Part 3, pp. 192, dr.— Vol. XV., fart 4, pp. 
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140, SJ.— Vol. XVI., Part I, pp. 138, with 2 Plates, 7^.— Vol. XVI., 
Part 2, pp. 184, wifli I Plate, 9J.— Vol. XVI., Part 3, July, 1884, pp. 
74-clx., lox. drf:— Vol. XVL, Part 4, pp. 132, 8j.— Vol. XVII., Part i, 
pp. 144, with 6 Plates, lOf. 6d, — Vol. XVII., Part 2, pp. 194, with a 
Map, 9^. — Vol. XVII., Part 3, pp. 342, with 3 Plates, lox. 6d, — Vol. 
XVIII., Part I, pp. 126, with 2 Plates, 5^.— Vol. XVIII., Part 2, pp. 
196, with 2 Plates, 6j. — ^Vol. XVIII., Part 3, pp. 130, with 11 Plates, 
loj. 6d^.— Vol. XVIII., Part 4, pp. 314, with 8 Plates, 7^. 6d. — Vol. 
XIX., Part I, pp. 100, with 3 Plates, ioj.— Vol. XIX., Part 2, pp. 156, 
with 6 Plates, lor. — Vol. XIX., Part 3, pp. 216, with 6 Plates, los, — 
Vol. XIX., Part 4, pp. 216, with I Plate, icxr.— Vol. XX., Part i, pp. 
163, iolt.— Vol. XX., Part 2, pp. 155, loj.— Vol. XX., Part 3, pp. 143, 
with 3 Plates and a Map, lOf. — Vol. XX., Part 4, pp. 318, loj. 

ASTONy W, G.—A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken 
Language. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

A Grammar of the Japanese 'Written Language. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 2&f. 

Auctores Sanscriti : — 

Vol. I. The Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mai5-Yistara. Edited 
under the supervision of Theodor Goldstucker. Large 4to, 

£3 13^. 6^- 
Vol. II. The Institutes of Gautanaa. Edited, with an Index of 
Words, by A. F. Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Breslau. 8vo, cloth, 4^. 6d, ; stitched, 3^. 6d. 

Vol. III. VaitSna Sutra: The Ritual of the Atharva 
Veda. Edited, with Critical Notes and Indices, by Dr. R. 
Garbe. 8vo, 5<f. 

Vols. IV. and V. Vardhamana's Ganaratnamahodadhi, 
with the Author's Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes 
and Indices, by Julius Ecgeling. Part I. 8vo, 6s. Part II, 
8vo, 6s» 

BABA, Tatuu — An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese 
Language. With Easy Progressive Exercises. Second Edi« 
tion. Crown 8vo, $s. 

BADGER, George Percy, D.C,Z„—Kn English-Arabic Lexicon. 
In which the equivalent for English Words and Idiomatic 
Sentences are rendered into literary and colloquial Arabic 
Royal 4to, 8oj. 

BALFOUR, F, ^.— The Divine Classic of Nan-Hua. Being the 
Works of Chuang Tsze, Taoist Philosopher. 8vo, 14J. 

Taoist Texts, Ethical, Political, and Speculative. Imperial Svo, 
10s, 6d. 

Leaves from my Chinese Scrap-Book. Post 8vo, 7^. 6^. 
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BALLANTYNE, J. ^.—Elements of Hindi and Braj Bhakha 
Gramnaar. Compiled for the use of the East India College at 
Haileybury. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s. 

First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar ; together with an In- 
troduction to the Hitopade^a. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 3^". 6d, 

BEAL^ S, — A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the 
Chinese. 8vo, 15^. 

The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha. From the 
Chinese-Sanskrit. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

Buddhist Literature in China. Four Lectures. Demy 8vo, 
los. 6d, 

BEAMES, John,^0\xX\inQS of Indian Philology. With a Map 
showing the Distribution of Indian Languages. Second en- 
lai^ed Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

A Comparative Gramnaar of the Modem Aryan Lan-« 
guages of India : Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Oriya, and Bengali. 3 vols. idr. each. 

BELLE JV, Deputy-Surgeon-GeneralH, ^.-— The History of Cholera 
in India from 1862 to 1881. With Maps and Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo, £2 2s, 

A Short Practical Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and 
Treatment of Cholera. Demy 8vo, js, 6d, 

From the Indus to the Tigris, A Narrative of a Journey 
through Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 1872. 
8vo, iQf. 6d, 

Kashnair and Kashghar. A Narrative of the Journey of the 
Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. Demy 8vo, los, 6d, 

The Races of Afghanistan, Being a Brief Account of the 
Principal Nations inhabiting that Country, 8vo, ys. 6d, 

BELLOWS, y^^«.— Knglish OutUne Vocabulary, for the Use 
of Students of the Chinese, Japanese, and other 
Languages, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

BENFEY, Theodor.—A, Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit 
Language, for the Use of Karly Students, Second 
Edition. Royal 8vo, los, 6d, 

BENTLEY, TV, Holman, — Dictionary and Grammar of the 
ICongo Language, as spoken at San Salvador, the Ancient 
Capital of the Old Kongo Empire, West Africa. Demy 8vo, 2ij, 

BEVERIDGE, ^.— The District of Bakarganj : Its History and 
Statistics. 8vo, 2,1s, 

Buddhist Catechism (A) ; or, Outline of the Doctrine of the Buddha 
Gotama. By Subhadra Bhikshu. i2mo, 2s, 
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BUDGE^ Ernest ^.—Archaic Classics. Assyrian Texts ; being Ex- 
tiacts from the Annals of Shalmaneser II., Sennacherib, and 
Assur-Bani-Pal. With Philological Notes. Small 4to, 7j. td. 

BURGESS^ James, — Arcileological Survey of Western India 2— 

Reports — 
The Belgam and Kaladi Districts. With 56 Photographs 
and Lithographic Plates. Royal 4to, half-bound, £2. 2s, 

The Antiquities of KathiSwad and Kachh. Royal 
4to, with 74 Plates. Half-bound, £$ y. 

The Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad Dis-- 
tricts, in the Territories of His Highness the Nizam of Haider- 
abad. With 63 Photographic Plates. Royal 4to, half-bound, 

'£2 2S. 

The Buddhist Gave-Tenaples and their Inscriptions. 

Containing Views, Plans, Sections, and Elevation of Fa9ades of 
Cave-Temples ; Drawings of Architectural and Mythological 
Sculptures ; Facsimiles of Inscriptions, etc. ; with Descriptive 
and Explanatory Text, and Translations of Inscriptions. With 
86 Plates and Woodcuts. Royal 4to, half-bound, £^ 3^. 

Elura Gave-Tenaples, and the Brahnaanical and 
Jaina Caves in Western India. With 66 Plates and 
Woodcuts. Royal 4to, half-bound, £^ y. 

Archaeological Survey of Southern India: — 

Reports of the Anaaravati and Jaggaypyaeta Bud- 
dhist Stupas. Containing numerous Collotype and other 
Illustrations of Buddhist Sculpture and Architecture, etc., in 
South-Eastem India ; Facsimiles of Inscriptions, etc. ; with 
Descriptive and Explanatory Text. Together with Transcrip- 
tions, Translations, and Elucidations of the DhauU and Jaugada 
Inscriptions of Asoka, by Professor G. Buhler, LL.D. Vol. I. 
With numerous Plates and Woodcuts. Royal 4to, half-bound, 
£44^' 

BURGESS, James. — Epigraphia Indica and Record of the 
Archaeological Survey of India. Edited by Jas. Bur- 
gess, LL.D. Parts I., II., and III, Royal 4to, wrappers, 
7^. each. 

BURNELL, A. C— Elenaents of South Indian Palaeography, 
from the Fourth to the Seventeenth Century a.d. Being an 
Introduction to the Study of South Indian Inscriptions and 
MSS. Second enlarged and improved Edition. Map and 35 
Plates. 4to, £z 125, dd, 

A Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace 
at Tanjore. Prepared for the Madras Qovernment. 3 Par^s, 
4to, lOf. each. 
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CALDWELL, Bishop R,—A. Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages. 
A second, corrected, and enlarged Edition, Demy 8vo, 2&r. 

CAPPELLERy Carl,— A. Sanskrit-English Dictionary. Based 
upon the St. Petersburg Lexicons. Royal 8vo. [In preparation, 

CHALMERS, /.—Structure of Chinese Characters, under 300 
Primary Forms, after the Shwoh-wan, 100 a.d. Demy 8vo, 
I2s, 6d, 

CHAMBERLAINS, B. H—A Romanised Japanese Reader. 

Consisting of Japanese Anecdotes, Maxims, with English Trans- 
lation and Notes. i2mo, 6s. 

The Classical Poetry of the Japanese. Post 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

Handbook of Colloquial Japanese. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

CHATTER/I, Mokini M.—The Bhagavad Gita ; or, The Lord's 
Lay. With Commentary and Notes. Translated from the 
Sanskrit. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

CHILDERS, R, C— A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit 
Equivalents. Imperial 8vo, £'^ 3J. . 

The Mahaparinibbanasutta of the Sutta Pitaka. The 
Pali Text Edited by R. C. Childers. 8vo, 5j. 

CHINTAMON, H,—A Commentary on the Text of the Bha- 
gavad-Gfta ; or, The Discourse between Khrishna and Arjuna 
of Divine Matters. Post 8vo, 6j. 

• 

COOMARA SWAMY, Muiu.—^liQ Dathavansa ; or, The History 
of the Tooth Relic of Gotama Buddha, in Pali Verse. Edited by 
MuTU CoOMARA SwAMY. Demy 8vo, lOf. 6d, English 
Translation. With Notes, dr. 

Sutta Nipata ; or, Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama Buddha. 
Translated from the original Pali. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

COWELL^ E, -ff.— -A Short Introduction to the Ordinary 
Prakrit of the Sanskrit Dranaas. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, 
with the Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. 8vo, 14^. 

CRA VEN, t:— English-Hindustani and Hindustani-Knglish 
Dictionary. i8mo, y, 6d, 

CUNNINGHAM, Major- General Alexander. — The Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, I. The Buddhist Period, including the 
Campaigns of Alexander and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
With 13 Maps. 8vo, ;^i 8j. 

Archaeological Survey of India, Reports. With numerous 
Plates. Vols. I. to XXIII. Royal 8vo, lor. anrl Zl2s. each. 
General Index to Vol?. J. to XXIII. Ro^al 8vo, I2j, 
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CUST, R. iVr.— Pictures of Indian Life, Sketched with the Pen 
from 1852 to 1881. With Maps. Crown 8vOy ^s. 6d. 

DENNYS, N. ^.— The Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities 
ivith that of the Aryan and Semitic Races. 8vo, lor. 6d, 

DOUGLAS, R, -S^.— Chinese Language and Literature. Two 
Lectures. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

The Life of Jenghiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese. 
Crown 8vo, ^s. 

DOWSON, yoAn^—A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani 
Language. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, los, 6d, 

A Hindustanr Kxercise Book. Containing a Series of Passages 
and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. Crown 
Svo, 2x. 6d, 

DUKA, Theodorc^Kn Kssay on the Brahui Grammar. Demy 
8vO| 3^. td, 

DUTTy Romesh Chunder.—A. History of Civilization in Ancient 
India. Based on Sanscrit Literature. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol, I. Vedic and Epic Ages. 8j. Vol. II. Rationalistic Age. 
&r. VoL III. [In preparation, 

ED KINS, 5^j^/^.— China's Place in Philology. An Attempt to 
show that the Languages of Europe and Asia have a common 
origin. Crown 8vo, lor. 6^. 

The Evolution of the Chinese Language. As Exemplifying ' 
the Origin and Growth of Human Speech. Demy 8vo, 4f. 6a?. 

The Kvolution of the Hebrew Language. Demy 8vo, 5^. 

Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters. 
Royal 8vo, 18^. 

Egypt Exploration Fund : — 

The Store-City of Pithom, and the Route of the Exodus. 
By Edouard Naville. Third Edition. With 13 Plates and 
2 Maps. Ro)ral 4to, 25^. 

Tanis. Part I., 1883-84. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
19 Plates and Plans. Royal 4to, 25J-. 

Tanis. Part II. Nebesha, Daphnx (Tahpenes). By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie and F. Ll. Griffith. 64 Plates. RoyjJ 
4to, 25J. 

Naukratis. Part I. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, Cecil Smith, 
E. A. Gardner, and B. V. Head. With 45 Plates. Royal 4to, 
25J. 

Naukratis. Part II. By Ernest A. Gardner. With an 
Appendix by P\LL.GRiFnTH. With 24 Plates. Royal 4to, 25J. 

Goshen. By E. Naville. With ii Plates. Royal 410, 25^, 
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EITELf E, JC— Buddhism : Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular 
Aspects. Third, Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 5^. 

Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, iZs, 

ELLIOT, Sir H, Jfcf.— Memoirs on the History, Folk-Lore, 
and Distribution of the Races of the North-^Westem 
Provinces of India. Edited by J. Beames. 2 vols. With 
3 Coloured Maps. Demy 8vo, ;^l lis. 

The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posdiumous Papers of 
the late Sir H. M. Elliot. Revised and continued by Pro- 
fessor John Dowson. 8 vols. 8vo, ;^8 8j. 

EMERSON, Ellen Russell,— -Indian Myths; or, Legends, Tradi- 
tions, and Symbols of the Aborigines of America. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, ;^i is, 

FERGUSSON, 71 — Chinese Researches. First Part. Chinese 
Chronology and Cycles. Crown 8vo, lor. 6d. 

FINN, Alexander, — Persian for Travellers, Oblong 32mo, 5^. 

FRYER, Major G, ^.— The Khyeng People of the Sandoway 
District, Arakan. With 2 Plates. 8vo, y, 6d, 

Pali Studies. No. I. Analysis, and Pdii Text of the Subodhalan- 
kara, or Easy Rhetoric, by Sangharakkhita Thera. 8vo, 3J'. 6d, 

GHOSE, Loke iV.— The Modern History of the Indian Chiefs, 
Rajas, etc. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 

GILES, Herbert A, — Chinese Sketches. 8vo, \os, 6d, 

A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin 
Dialect. 4to, 28^. 

Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character. 8vo, 15J. 

Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. 
i2mo, 5^. 

The San Tzu Ching", or, Three Character Classic; and the 
Ch'Jen Tsu Wen; or. Thousand Character Essay. Metrically 
translated by Herbert A. Giles. i2mo, 2s, 6d, 

COVER, C, -£".— The Folk-Songs of Southern India, Con- 
taining Canarese, Badaga, Coorg, Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu 
Songs. The Cural. 8vo, los, 6d, 

GRIFFIN, L. -ff:— The Rajas of the Punjab. History of the 
Principal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with 
the British Government. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

GRIFFITH, F. Z.— The Inscriptions of Siut and Der Rifeh. 
With 21 Plates. 4to, los. 
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GRIFFIS, W. ^.— The Mikado's Empire. Book I. History of 
Japan, from B.C. 660 to a.d. 1872. Book II. Personal Experi- 
ences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 18^0-1874. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, 20s, 

Japanese Fairy World. Stories from the Wonder-Lore of 
Japan. With 12 Plates. Square i6mo, 'js. 6d. 

HAFIZ OF SIfII?AZ.—Selections from his Poems. Translated 
from the Persian by Hermann Bicknell. With Oriental 
Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Her- 
bert, R.A. Demy 4to, £2 2s, 

HAGGARD, W. H.^ and LE STRANGE, (?.— The Vazir of Lan- 
kuran. A Persian Play. Edited, with a Grammatical Intro- 
duction, a Translation, Notes, and a Vocabulary, giving the 
Pronunciation. Crown 8vo, ioj. 6d, 

HALL, John Carey,— A, General Vie^tr of Chinese Civilization, 
and of the Relations of the West with China. From the French 
of M. Pierre Laffitte. Demy 8vo, 3^. 

Hebrews' Uterature Society. — Lists on application. 

HEPBURN, y, C—A Japanese and English] Dictionary. 

Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, 18^-. 

A Japanese-Knglish and English-Japanese Diction- 
ary. Abridged by the Author. Square i6mo, 14s. 

A Japanese-English and English-Japanese Diction- 
ary. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, half-morocco, cloth sides. 

30J. 

HILMY, H.H, Prince Ibrahim, —*V\ie Literature of Egypt and 
the Soudan. From the Earliest Times to the Year 1885 
inclusive. A Bibliography; comprising Printed Books, Periodical 
Writings and Papers of Learned Societies, Maps and Charts, 
Ancient Papyri, Manuscripts, Drawings, etc. 2 vols. Demy 
4to, £z Zs, 

Hindoo Mythology Popularly Treated. An Epitomised De- 
scription of the various Heathen Deities illustrated on the Silver 
Swami Tea Service presented, as a memento of his visit to India, 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., by His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. Small 4to, 3J. 6d. 

HODGSON, B, -^.-—Essays on the Languages, Literature, and 
Religion of Nepal and Tibet. Together with further 
Papers on the Geography, Ethnology, and Commerce of those 
Countries. Royal 8vo, 14?. 

HOPKINS, F, Z.— Elementary Grammar of the Turkish 
I^anguage. With a few Easy Exercises. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6fl^ 
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HUNTER, Sir William mison^—The Imperial Gazetteer of 
India. New Edition. In 14 vols. With Maps. 1886-87. 
Half-morocco, £s 3^« 

The Indian Empire: Its People, History, and Products. 
Second and Revised Edition, incorporating the general results 
of the Census of 1881. With Map. Demy 8vo, ^ i is, 

A Brief History of the Indian People- Fourth Edition. 
With Map, Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

The Indian Musalnaans. Third Edition. 8vo, lor. 6d, 

Famine Aspects of Bengal Districts. A System of Famine 
Warnings. Crown 8vo, 'js. 6d, 

A Statistical Account of Bengal. In 20 vols. Svo, half- 
morocco, ;^5. 

A Statistical Account of Assam. 2 vols. With 2 Maps. 
Svo, half-morocco, lOi". 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Buddhist). Col- 
lected in Nepal by B. H, Hodgson. Svo, 2j. 

India. — Publications of the Geographical Department of 
the India Office, London. A separate list, also list of all 
the Government Maps, on application. 

India.-— Publications of the Geological Survey of India. 
A separate list on application. 

India Office Publications :— 

Aden, Statistical Account of. 5J. 

Baden Powell. X4and Revenues, etc., in India. 12s, 

Do. Jurisprudence for Forest Officers. 12s, 

Beal's Buddhist Tripitaka. 4J. 
Bonabay Code. 21s, 

Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. II. 14^. Vol. VIII. 9^. Vol. XIII. 

(2 parts) i6j. Vol, XV, (2 parts) i6s. 

Do. do. Vols. III. to VII., and X., XI., XII., 

XIV., XVI. Sj. each. 

Do. do. Vols. XXL, XXII., and XXIIL gj. each. 

Burgess' Archaeological Survey of Western India. 

Vol. IL 63J. 

Do. do. do. Vol. IIL42J. 

Do. do. Vols. IV. and V. 126J. 

Do. do. Southern India. 

Vol. I. S4J. 

Burma (British) Gazetteer. 2 vols. 50f. 
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Corpus Inscriptionena Indicaruna. Vol. I. 32J, Vol. III. 

50J. 

Gunninghana's Archaeological Survey. Vols. I. to XXIIL 

loj. and I2J. each. 

Do. Index to Vols. I. to XXIII. I2J. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of 
India for 1883-4. 2s. 6d, 

Ganable. Manual of Indian Timbers. lor. 

Indian Education- Commission, Report of the. 12s, 
Appendices. 10 vols. ioj. 

Jaschke's Tibetan-English Dictionary. 30J. 

Llotard's Silk in India. Part I. 2s, 

Loth. Catalogue of Arabic MSS. los, 6d. 

Markham's Abstract of Reports of Surveys, u. 6d, 

Mitra (Rajendralala), Buddha Gaya. 60s, 

Moir. Torrent Regions of the Alps. is. 

Mueller. Select Plants for Extra-Tropical Countries. 
&r. 

Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. loj. each. 

Do. do. Vol. III. 5r. 

N. "W. P. Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. ioj. each. 

Do. do. Vols. III. to XI., XIII. and XIV. 12s, 

each. 

Oudh ' do. Vols. I. to III. ioj. each. 

Raj put ana Gazetteer. 3 vols. i$s, 

Saunders' Mountains and River Basins of India. 3X, 

Taylor. Indian Marine Surveys. 2j. 6d, 

Trigonometrical Survey, Synopsis of Great. Vols. I. to 
VI. IOJ. 6d, each. 

Trumpp's Adi Granth. 52J. 6d, 

Waring. Pharmacopoeia of India (The). 6s, 

Watson's Tobacco. 5J. 

Wilson. Madras Army. Vols. I. and II. 21J. 

InternatJtonal Numisnaata Orientalia (The). Royal 4to, in paper 
wrapper. Part I. Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, 
F.R.S. With a Plate and Map of the India of Manu. gs, 6d. 
Part II. Coins of the Urtuki Turkumdns. By Stanley Lane 
PooLE. With 6 Plates. 9^. Part III. The Coinage of Lydia 
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International Numismata Orientalia (The) — continued. 

and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the D3masty of 
the Achoemenidse. By Barclay V. Head. With 3 Autotype 
Plates. lOf. dd. Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. 
By Edward Thomas Rogers. 1 Plate, ^s. Part V. The 
Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner. 8 Autotype Plates. 
i&f. Part VI. The Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon, By 
T. W. Rhys Davids, i Plate. lor. 

Vol. I. Containing the first six parts, as specified above. Royal 
4to, half-bound, ;^3 13J. dd. 

Vol. II. Coins of the Je^nrs. Being a History of the Jewish 
Coinage and Money in the Old and New Testaments. By F. W. 
Madden, M.R.A.S. With 279 Woodcuts and a Plate of 
Alphabets. Royal 4to, £2. 

Vol. III. Part I. The Coins of Arakan, of Pegu, and of 
Burma. By Lieut. -General Sir Arthur Phayre, C.B. 
Also contains the Indian Balhara, and the Arabian Intercourse 
with India in the Ninth and following Centuries. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. With 5 Autotype Illustrations. Royal 4to, 
8^. dd. 

Vol. III. Part II. The Coins of Southern India, By Sir 
W. Elliot. With Map and Plates. Royal 4to, 25J. 

JASCHKE, H. A.^K Tibetan-Knglish Dictionary- With special 
reference to the Prevailing Dialects. To which is added an 
English-Tibetan Vocabulary. Imperial 8vo, £1 los. 

Jataka (The), tojg^ether with its Conanaentary. Being Tales of the 
Anterior Birth of Gotama Buddha. Now first published in Pali, 
by V. Fausboll. Text. 8vo. Vol. I. 28j. VoL II. 2Ss. 
Vol. III. 2&f. Vol. IV. 2&f. Vol. v., completing the work, 
is in preparation. 

JENNINGSy Hargrove.— ThA Indian Religions ; or, Results 'of the 
Mysterious Buddhism. Demy 8vo, \os. 6d, 

yOHNSON, Samuel.— Oriental Religions and their Relation to 
Universal Religion- Persia. Demy 8vo, iSs. 

KISTNERy Oiy^?.— Buddha and his Doctrines, A Bibliographical 
Essay. 4to, 2s. 6d. 

KNOWLES, J. ^.—Folk-Tales of Kashmir. Post 8vo, 16^. 

KOLBEy F. W. — A Language-Study based on Bantu ; or, An 
Inquiry into the Laws of Root-Formation. Demy 8vo, 6j. 

KRAPFy Z.— Dictionary of the Suahili Language. 8vo, 30/. 

LEGGE, yaptes.—The Chinese Classics, With a Translation, 
Critical and Exegetical. In 7 vols. Vols. I.-V. in 8 Parts^ 
published. Royal 8vo, £2 2s. each part. 
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LEGGE, James — continued* 

The Chinese Classics, translated into English. With Prelimi- 
nary Essays and Explanatoiy Notes. Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo. Vol. I. Life and Teachings of Confucius. Sixth Edition, 
lar. 6^. Vol. II. Works of Mencius. izs. Vol. III. She- 
King ; or, Book of Poetry. I2J. 

LILLIE, Arthur, M.R.A.S.—Tlie Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881, With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Buddhism in Christendom ; or, Jesus the Essene. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15^. 

LOBSCHEID, jr.— Chinese and Knglish Dictionary, arranged 
according to the Radicals. Imperial 8vo, £2 8j. 

Knglish and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and Man- 
darin Pronunciation. Folio, £Z 8j. 

Maha-Yira-Charita ; or. The Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 
An Indian Drama. Translated from the Sanskrit of Bhava- 
BHUTi. By John Pickford. CrowTi 8vo, 5J. 

MARIETTE'BE Y, Auguste.—The Monuments of Upper Egypt. 
A Translation of the " Itin^raire de la Haute Egypt " of AuGUSTE 
Mariette-Bey. By Alphonse Mariette. Crown 8vo, ys, 6d, 

MARSDEN, M^tl/tam.—TSi u-mismaXa. Orientalia Illustrata : The 
Plates of the Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, 
of the Collection of the late William Marsden, F.R.S. En- 
graved from Drawings made under his Directions. 57 Plates. 
4to, 3IJ. 6d. 

MASON, /^.-— Burma : Its People and l^roductions ; or, Notes 
on the Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and 
Burma. Vol. I. Geology, Mineralogy, and Zoology. Vol. II. 
Botany. Rewritten by W. Theobald. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, ;^3. 

MAXWELL, W, -£".— A Manual of the Malay Language. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7^-. 6d, 

MA VERS, Wm» Fred, — The Chinese Government. A Manual of 
Chinese Titles. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 15J. 

Megha-Duta (The)t (Cloud Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Tran5> 
lated from the Sanskrit into English Verse by the late H. H. 
Wilson, F.R.S. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson. New 
Edition. 4to, 10s, 6d, 

MOCKLER, E, — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia- Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 5j. 

MUIR^ 5«i?;/».— Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origm and History 
of the People of India. Translated by John Muir, LL.D. 
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MUIRf John — continued. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, 
with an Inquiry into its Existence in the Vedic Age. Third 
Edition. 8vo, ;^i is. 

Vol. II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, an4 their 
Affinity with the Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second 
E*dition. 8vo, £i is. 

Vol. III. The Vedas : Opinions of their. Authors, and of later Indian 
Writers, on their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second 
Edition. 8vo, i6s. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the Lat^r Representation of 
the Principal Indian Deities. Second Edition. 8vo, £i is. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mytho- 
logy, Religious Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the 
Vedic Age. Third Edition. 8vo, £i is. 

MULLERy F. Max.—OvXLinA Dictionary, for the Use of Mission- 
aries, Explorers, and Students of Language. i2mo, morocco, 
Is, 6d, 

The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved in the 
Oldest Collection of Religious Poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita. 
Translated by F. Max Muller. Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts, 
or the Storm-Gods. 8vo, I2s, 6d, 

The Hymns of the Rig- Veda, in the Samhita and Pa(^ 
Texts. 2 vols. Second Edition. 8vo, £i I2s, ^ 

Kigananda ; or. The Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama. 
Translated from the Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva, with Notes. 
By P. Boyd. Crown 8vo, 4J. 6d. 

NEWMAN, Francis William,'— A. Handbook of Modem Arabic. 
Post 8vo, 6s, 

A Dictionary of Modem Arabic. Anglo- Arabic Dictionary 
and Arabo-English Dictionaiy. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, £i is. 

Oriental Text Society's Publications. A list may be had on 
application. 

PALMER, the late E. IT,— A Concise Knglish-Persian Dic- 
tionary. With a Simplified Grammar of the Persian Language^ 
Royal i6mo, lOf. 6d, 

A Concise Persian-Knglish Dictionary. Second Edition, 
Royal i6mo, loj. 6d, 

PRATT, George,— A. Grammar and Dictionary of the Samoan 
Language. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, i8j. 

REDHOUSEyJ, ^.— The Turkish Vade-Mecum of Ottoman 
Colloquial Language. English and Turkish, and Turkish 
and English. The whole in English Characters, the Pronuncia- 
tion being fully indicated. Third Edition. 32mo, 6j. 

F 
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KEDHOUSE.J. \V.— continued. 

On the History, System, and Varieties of Turkish 
Poetry. Illustrated by Selections in the Original and in 
English Paraphrase. 8vo, 2j. 6</. ; wrapper, \s, 6d. 

A Tentative Chronological Synopsis of the History of 
Arabia and its Neighbours, from B.C. 500,000 (?) to 
A.D. 679. Demy 8vo, is. 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita. A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wilson, F.R.S. 
Edited by E. B. Cowell and W. F. Webster. In 6 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. Vols. I., II., III. 21J. each. Vol. IV. 14J. Vols. V. and 
VI. 2 1 J. each. 

SACffAUy Edward, — ^Alberuni's India. An Account of the Re- 
ligion, Philosophy, Literature, Geography, Chronology, As- 
tronomy, Customs, Laws, and Astrology of India, about A.D. 
1030. Edited in the Arabic Original by Dr. Edward Sachau. 
4to, ;^3 3^- 

An Knglish Edition, With Notes and Indices. 2 vols. Post 
8vo, 36J. 

SALMONE^ H. ^.— An Arabic-English Dictionary. Com- 
prising about 120,000 Arabic Words, with an English Index of 
' about 50,000 Words. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 36J. 

SATO IF, Ernest Mason, — An English-Japanese Dictionary of 
the Spoken Language. Second Edition. Imperial 32mo, 

I2J. 6d^. 

SCHLAGINTWEIT, ^/w//.— Buddhism in Tibet. lUustrated by 
Literary Documents and Objects of Religious Worship. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the 
Text. Royal 8vo, £2 2J. 

SCOTT, James George,— BuTmaL as it ^B^as, as it is, and as it iwill 
be. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

SHEERING, M. ^.— The Sacred City of the Hindus. An 
Account of Benares in Ancient and Modem Times. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 21^. 

STEELE, Th,^KTX Eastern Love*Story. Kusa Jatakaya. Crown 
8vo, 6j. 

SUYEMATZ, a:— Genji Monogatari. The Most Celebrated of the 
Classical Japanese Romances. Translated by K. Suyematz. 
Crown 8vo, *is, 6d, 

TARRING, C, y,—A Practical Elementary Turkish Grammar. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Vazir of Lankuran. A Persian Play. A Text-Book of Modem 
Colloquial Persian. Edited by W. H. Haggard and G. ut 
Strange, Crown 8vo, loj*. 6d, 
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WATSON, John Forhes,— Index, to the Native and Scientific 
Names of Indian and other £astem Kconomic 
Plants and Products. Imperial 8vo, £i lis, 6d, 

IVffEELER,/, 7if/%j.— The History of India from the Earliest 
Ages. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. Containing the Vedic Period 
and the Maha Bharata. With Map. Vol. II. The Ramayana, 
and the Brahmanic Period. With 2 Maps. 21s, Vol. III. 
Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. With 2 Maps. 8vo, 
i&r. This volume may be had as a complete work with the fol- 
lowing title, '* History of India : Hindu, Buddhist, and Brah- 
manical." Vol. IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule, i^. Vol. IV. 
Part II. Completing the History of India down to the time of the 
Moghul Empire. I2s, 

Early Records of British India. A History of the English 
Settlements . in India, as told in the Government Records, and 
other Contemporary Documents, from the earliest period down to 
the rise of British Power in India. Royal Svo, 15J. 

WHITNEY, W, />.— A Sanskrit Grammar, including both the 
Classical Language and the older Dialects of Veda and Brahmana. 
Second Edition. Svo, 12s, 

WHITWORTH, George Clifford,— Kn Anglo-Indian Dictionary : 
a Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English 
or other Non-Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in 
India. Demy Svo, cloth, I2j. 

WILLIAMS, S, Wells.— K Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language ; arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, 
with the Pronunciation of the Characters as heard in Pekin, 
Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. 4to, ;^5 5J. 

WILSON— "SNovliis of the late Horace Hayman Wilson. 

Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the 
Hindus. Collected and Edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost. 2 vols. 
Demy Svo, 21J. 

Vols. III., IV., and V. Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, 
on Subjects connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and 
Edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost. 3 vols. Demy Svo, 36^. 

Vols. VI., VII., VIIL, IX., and X. (2 parts), Vishnu Purdnd, a 
System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. From the original 
Sanskrit. Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas, 
Edited by FitzEdward Hall, D.C.L, Vols. I. to V. (2 parts). 
Demy Svo, £z +f. 6^. 

Vols. XL and XII. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. 
From the original Sanskrit. Third Edition. 2 vols. Demy 
Svo, 2 1 J. 

WRIGHT, «^.— The Book of Kalilah and Dimnah. Trans- 
lated from Arabic into Syriac. Demy Svo, 21s. 
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TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 

Essays on the Sacred Language, 'Writings, and Religion 
of the Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. Third Edition, 
Edited and Enlarged by E. W. West. 16^. 

Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dham- 
mapada. Translated from the Chinese by S. Beal. Js. 6d. 

The History of Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. 
Translated from the German by J. Mann and Dr. T. Zachariae. 
Second Edition. lor. 6d» 

A Sketch of the Modem Languages of the Kast Indies. 
With 2 Language Maps. By Robert Cust. 7^. 6d, 

The Birth of the 'War-God. A Poem. By KAlidasX. Trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit by Ralph T. H. Griffiths, Second 
Edition. 5^. 

A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, 
Geography and Literature. By John Dowson. i6j. 

Metrical Translations from Sanskrit 'Writers. By J. Muir. 

Modern India and the Indians. Being a Series of Impres- 
sions, Notes, and Essays. By Sir Monier Monier-Williams. 
Fourth Edition. 14^. 

The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese. 
By the Right Rev. P. Bigandet. Third Edition. 2 vols. 21s, 

Miscellaneous Kssays, relatmg to Indian Subjects. By B, H, 
Hodgson. 2 vols. 28j. 

Selections from the Koran. By Edward William Lane. 
A New Edition. With an Introduction by Stanley Lane 
Poole. 9J. ^ 

Chinese Buddhism. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkins, D.D. i&r. 

The Gulistan ; or, Rose Garden of Shekh Mushliu-'d- 
Din Sadi of Shiraz. Translated from the Atish Kadah, by 
E. B. Eastwick, F.R.S. Second Edition. lor. 6d, 

A Talmudic Miscellany ; or, 'One Thousand and One Extracts 
from the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled 
and Translated by P. J. Hershon. 14^. 

The History of Esarhaddon (Son of Sennacherib), King of 
Assyria, B.C. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions in the British Museum. Together with Original Texts. 
By E. A. Budge, los, 6d, 
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Buddhist Birth-Stories; or, Jataka Tales. The Oldest Collec- 
tion of Folk-Lore extant : being the Jatakatthavannana, Edited 
in the original Pali by V. Fausboll, and translated by T. W. 
Rhys Davids. Translation. Vol. I. i8j. 

The Classical Poetry of the Japanese. By Basil Cham- 
berlain. 7j. dd, 

linguistic and Oriental Essays. By R. Cust, LL.D. First 
Series, lox. dd, ; Second Series, with 6 Maps, 2ix. 

Indian Poetry. Containing "The Indian Song of Songs," from 
the Sanskrit of the Gtta Govinda of Jayadeva ; Two Books from 
'* The Iliad of India '' (Mahdbharata) ; and other Oriental Poems. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E. Third Edition. 7j. dd. 

The Religions of India. By A, Barth. Translated by Rev. 
J, Wood. Second Edition, idr. 

Hindu Philosophy. The Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. 
An Exposition of the System of Kapila. By John Davies. 6j. 

A Manual of Hindu Pantheism. The Vedantasara. Trans- 
lated by Major G. A. Jacob. Second Edition. 6j. 

The Mesnevi (usually .known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy 
Mesnevi) of Mevlana (Our Lord) Jelalu-'d-Din Muhammed, Er- 
Rumi. Book the First Illustrated by a Selection of Charac- 
teristic Anecdotes as collected by their Historian Mevlana 
Shemsu-*d-Din Ahmed, EI Eflaki El Arif I. Translated by J. W. 
Redhouse. £\ IJ. 

Eastern Proverbs and Emblems illustrating Old Truths. 
By the Rev. J. Long. 6j. 

The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. A New Translation. By 
E. H. Whinfield. 5j. 

The Quatrains of Omar Khayydm. The Persian Text, with 
an English Verse Translation. By E. H. Whinfield. ioj. dd. 

The Mind of Mencius ; or, Political Economy founded upon Moral 
Philosophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the 
Chinese Philosopher Mencius. The Original Text Classified and 
Translated by the Rev. E. Faber. Translated from the German, 
with Additional Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Hutchinson, ioj. dd, 

Yusuf and Zulaika. A Poem by Jami. Translated from the 
Persian into English Verse by R. T. H. Griffith. &r. dd, 

Tsuni- II Goam, the ^Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. By Theo- 
philus Hahn. 7j. dd, 

A Comprehensive Commentary to the Quran. With Sale's 
Preliminary Discourse, and Additional Notes. By Rev. E. M. 
Wherry. Vols. I., II., and III. ?2j. ^d, each. Vol. IV. 
lOJ. (yd. 
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Hindu Philosophy: The Bhagavad Gitdi; or, The Sacred 
Lay. A Sanskrit Philosophical Lay. Translated by John 
Da VIES. &r. 6^. 

The Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha ; or, Review of the Different 
Systems of Hindu Philosophy. By Madhava Acharya. Trans- 
lated by E. B. CowELL and A. E. Gough. iox. dd, 

Tihetan Tales. Derived from Indian Sources. Translated from 
the Tibetan of the Kay-Gyur by F. Anton von Schiefner. 
Done into English from the German by W. R. S. Ralston. 14^. 

Linguistic Kssays. By Carl Abel. qx. 

The Indian Kmpire: Its History, People, and Products. By Sir 
William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I. 21J. 

History of the Egyptian Religion. By Dr. C. P. Tiele, Leiden. 
Translated by J. Ballingal. 7x. dd. 

The Philosophy of the Upanishads. By A. E. Gough. gj. 

Udanavarg^. A Collection of Verses from the Buddhist Canon. 
Compiled by DharmatrAta. Translated from the Tibetan by 

W. WOODVILLE ROCKHILL. 9^'. 

A History of Burma, including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, 
Tenasserim, and Arakan. From the Earliest Time to the End 
of the First War with British India. By Lieut.-General Sir 
Arthur P. Phayre, C.B. i+r. 

A Sketch of the Modem Languages of Africa. Accom- 
panied by a Language Map. By R. N. CusT. 2 vols. With 
31 Autotype Portraits. i8j. 

Religion in China. Containing a Brief Account of the Three 
Religions of the Chmese. By Joseph Edkins, D.D. Third 
Edition, yj. 6^. 

Outlines of the History of Religion to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated 
from the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter. Fourth Edition. 7 j. 61/. 

Si-Yu-Ki. Buddhist Records of the Western World. 
Translated from the Chinese of HiUEN Tsaing (a.d. 629). By 
Samuel Beal. 2 vols. With Map. 241. 

The Life of the Buddha, and the Early History of his 
Order. Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-Hgyur and 
the Bstan-Hgyur. By W. W. Rockhill. lor. dd. 

The Sankhya Aphorisms of Kapila. With Illustrative Extracts 
from the Commentaries. Translated by J. R. Ballantyne, 
LL.D. Third Edition. i6j. 

The Ordinances of Manu. Translated from the Sanskrit. With 
an Introduction by the late A. C. BuRNELL, CLE. Edited by 
EpwARD W. Hopkins, ijx. 
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The Life and "Works of Alexander Csoma De Kbros between 
1 819 and 1842. "With a Short Notice of all his Works and 
Essays, from Original Documents. By T. DUKA, M.D. 9^. 

Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from Burmese Sources; 
or, The Niti Literature of Burma. By James Gray. 6^. 

Manava-Dharma-Gastra. The Code of Manu. Original Sanskrit 
Text, with Critical Notes. By Prof. J. Jolly, Ph.D. los, 6d. 

Masnavi I Ma'navi. The Spiritual Couplets of Maulana Jalalu- 
'd-Dln Muhammad I Riimi. Translated and Abridged. By 
E. H. Whinfield. 7^. 6d, 

Leaves from my Chinese Scrap-Book. By F. H. Balfour. 
*js, 6d, 

Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China, Reprinted 
from "Dalrymple's Oriental Repertory," "Asiatick Researches," 
and the " Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal." 2 vols. 21 j. 

Miscellaneous Essays on Subjects connected with the 
Malay Peninsula and the Indian Archipelago. From 
the "Journals " of the Royal Asiatic, Bengal Asiatic, and Royal 
Geographical Societies ; the "Transactions" and "Journal " of 
the Asiatic Society of Batavia, and the ** Malayan Miscellanies." 
Edited by R. Rost. Second Series. 2 vols. With 5 Plates 
and a Map. £1 ^s. 

The Satakas of Bhartrihari. Translated from the Sanskrit by the 
Rev. B. Hale W^ortham. 5^. 

Albertmi's India. An Account of the Religion of India : its 
Philosophy, Literature, Geography, Chronology, Astronomy, 
Customs, Law, and Astrology, about A.D. 1030. By Edward 
Sachau. 2 vols. 36J. 

The Folk-Tales of Kashmir. By the Rev. J. Hinton Knowles. 
i6s. 

Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources. Frag- 
ments towards the Knowledge of the Geography and History of 
Central and Western Asia from the Thirteenth to the Seven- 
teenth Century. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. 2 vols. With 
2 Maps. 2 1 J. 

The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang. By the Shamans Hwui Li and 
Yen-Tsung. With an Account of the Works of I-Tsing. By 
Prof. Samuel Beal. los, 

English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century. 
By J. Anderson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 15J. 

Bihar Proverbs. By John Christian. {In preparation. 
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Qriginal Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the 
People of India : Their Religion and Institutions. Collected, 
Translated, and Illustrated. By J. MuiR, LL.D. Vol. I. 
Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with 
an inquiry into its existence in the Vedic Age« Third Edition. 



MILITARY WORKS. 



BRACKENBURY^ Col C. B,, -^.^. — Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Officers. 

I. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By CoL 
F. J. Hutchison and Major H. G. MacGregor. Fifth 
Edition. With i6 Plates. Small crown 8vo, 4r. 

II. The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations, By Lieut. -CoL 
Wilkinson Shaw. Seventh Edition, With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small crown 8vo, 9^. 

III. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organisation and Tactics. 

By Lieut. -Col. Sisson C. Pratt, R.A, Fourth Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 

Part : Permanent System of Administration. By Major 
J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo, ^s, 6d, 

V. Military La^jr : Its Procedure and Practice- By 

Lieut.-Col. Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. Fifth Edition. Revisei 
Small crown 8vo, 4r. 6d, 

VI. Cavalry in Modem War. By Major-General F. Chenevix 

Trench, C.M.G. Small crown 8vo, dr. 

VII. Field Works. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 
Application. By the Editor, Col. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
Small croWn 8vo, in 2 parts, 12s, 

BROOKE, Major, C. Al— A System of Field Training. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Campaign of Fredericksburg, November— December, 1862. 
A Study for Officers of Volunteers. By a Line Officer. With 
5 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

CLERY, C. Francis, G?/.— Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans, 
Eighth Eidition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 9.?. 

COLVILE, Lieut,-Coh C. /'.—Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2*, SflC 
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X '^ i 

CRAUFURD, CapL H. y.— Suggestions for the Military Train- 
ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

HAMILTON, CapU Ian, A,D.C,—T!he Fighting of the Future, is. 

HARRISON, Col. /?.— The Officer's Memorandum Book for 
Peace and "War. Fourth Edition, Revised throughout. 
Oblong 32mO) red basil, with pencil, y, 6d. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

PARR, Col. H, Hallam, CM.G. — The Dress, Horses, and 
Kquipment of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 
8vo, is. 

Further Training and Equipment of Mounted In- 
fantry. Crown 8vo, is. 

PATERSON, Lteut.'Colonel JVzlltam,— "Notes on Military Survey- 
ing and Reconnaissance. Sixth Edition. With 16 Plates. 
Demy 8vo, 'js. 6d. 

SCHAtVf Col. H.—The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

STONE, Capt, F, Gleadowe, /?.^.— Tactical Studies from the 
Franco-German ^War of 1870-71. With 22 Lithc^raphic 
Sketches and Maps. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 

WILKINSON, H. Spenser, Capt. 20th Lancashire i?.K — Citizen 
Soldiers. Essays towards the Improvement of the Volunteer 
Force. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 



EDUCATIONAL. 

ABEL, Carl, /%./?.— Linguistic Essays. Post 8vo, 9J. 

Slavic and Latin. Ilchester Lectures on Comparative Lexi- 
cography. Post 8vo, 5j. 

ABRAHAMS, L. B.—A Manual of Scripture History for Use 
in Jewish Schools and Families. With Map and Ap- 
pendices. Crown 8vo, is, 6d. 

AHN, /:— A Concise Grammar of the Dutch Language, with 
Selections from the best Authors in Prose and Poetry. After 
Dr. F. Ahn's Method. i2mo, ss, 6d. 

Practical Grammar of the German Is,anguage, Crow© 
8vo, 3J. ^. 
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AHN, F, — continued^ 

New, Practical, and Kasy Method of Learning tlie 
German Language. First and Second Courses in i vol. 
i2mo, 3^. • 

Key to Ditto. i2mo, Zd, 

Manual of German and Knglish Conversations, or Vade 
Mecum for English Travellers. i2mo, is, 6d. 

New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the 
French Language. First Course and Second Course. i2mo, 
each IS, 6d, The Two Courses in i vol. i2mo, 3J. 

New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the 
French Language. Third Course, containing a French 
Reader, with Notes and Vocabulary. i2mo, is. 6d, 

New, Practical, "and Easy Method of Learning the 
Italian Language. First and Second Courses. i2mo, 3^. 6d, 

Ahn's Course. Latin Grammar for Beginners. By W. Ihne, 
Ph.D. i2mo, 3 J, 

BARANOWSKI^ J. 7.— Anglo-Polish Lexicon. Fcap. 8vo, i2j. 

Slownik Polsko-Angielski. (Polish-English Lexicon.) Fcap» 
8vo, 12S, 

BELLOWS, yokn,— French and English Dictionary for the 
Pocket. Containing the French-English and English-French 
divisions on the same page ; conjugating all the verbs ; distin- 
guishing the genders by different types ; giving numerous aids -to 
pronunciation ; indicating the liaison or non-liaison of terminal 
consonants ; and translating units of weight, measure, and value 
by a series of tables. Second Edition. 32mo, roan, lar. 6d, ; 
morocco tuck, 12s, 6d, 

Tous les Verbes. Conjugations of all the Verbs in the French 
and English Languages. 32mo, 6d. 

BOyESENy Maria,— K Guide to the Danish Language. De 
signed for English Students. i2mo, 5^. 

BOLIAy C. — The German Caligraphist. Copies for German Hand- 
writing. Oblong 4to, IS, 

BOWEN, H, C, i^.^.—Studies in English. For the use of Modem 
Schools. Tenth Thousand. Small crown 8vo, is, dd, 

English Grammar for Beginners. Fcap. 8yo, is. 

Simple English Poems. English Literature for Junior Classes. 
In four parts. Parts I,, II., and III., 6t/. each. Part IV., is. 

Complete, 3J. 
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BRETTE, P,H,^andTHOMASy /^.—French Examination Papers 
set at the University of London. Arranged and Edited 
by the Rev. P. H. Ernest Breite, B.D., and Ferdinand 
Thomas, B.A. Part I. Matriculation, and the General Examina- 
tion for Women. Crown 8vo, 31. (id, 

French Kxamination Papers set at the University of 
London. Key to Part I. Edited by the Rev. P. H. E. 
BRErrE and F. Thomas. Crown 8vo, Sj. 

French Kxaxnlnation Papers set at the University of 
London. Edited by the Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette and 
Ferdinand Thomas. Part II. Crown 8vo, 7j. 

BUTLERy Z'.— The Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase 
Book. i8mo, half-roan, 2j. dd. 

BYRNEy James, — General Principles of the Structure of Lan- 
guage. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36^. 

The Origin of Greek, Latin, and Gothic Roots. Demy 
8vo, i8j. 

CAMERINI, ^.— L'Eco Italiano. A Practical Guide to Italian 
Conversation. With a Vocabulary. i2mo, 4f. 6d, 

CONTOPOULOS, J\r,-^A Lexicon of Modern Greek-English 
and English-Modern Greek. 2 vols. 8vo, 2p. 

CONWA Y, R. Seymour.-'M'emeT^s l^arw in Italy. An Essay in the 
History of the Indo-European Sibilants. Demy 8vo, 5j. 

The Italic Dialects. I. The Text of the Inscriptions. II, An 
Italic Lexicon. Edited and arranged by R. Seymour Conway. 
8vo. [In preparation, 

DELBRUCJCy ^.—Introduction to the Study of Language. 
The History and Methods of Comparative Philology of the Indo- 
European Languages. Svo, 5^. 

jyORSEY^ A, J, />.— A Practical Grammar of Portuguese 
and English. Adapted to Ollendorff's System. Fourth 
Edition. i2mo, 7^. 

Colloquial Portuguese ; or, The Words and Phrases of Every- 
day Life. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. dd, 

DUSARy P. Friedrich, — A Grammar of the German Language. 
With Exercises. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4;. dd, 

A Grammatical Course of the German Language. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3J. 6d. 

Education Library. Edited by Sir Philip Magnus :— 

An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. By OscAji Brownikg, M.A. Second Edition. 
3f . dd. 
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Education JAlatarY^eontimied, 

Industrial Kducatlon. By Sir Philip Magnus. 6s, 

Old Greek Kducatlon. By the Rev. Prof. Mahaffy, M.A. 
Second Edition. 3^. 6d, 

School Management. Including a general view of the work 
of Education, ,Organization, and DiscipUne. By Joseph Landon. 
Seventh Edition. 6^. 

EGER9 GWAw.— Technological Dictionary in the Knglish and 
German Languages. Edited by Gustav Eger. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo, £l 7s, 

ELLIS, Robert, — Sources of the Ktruscan and Basque Lan- 
guages. Demy 8vo, *js, 6d, 

FRIEDRICH, P. —Progressive German Reader. With Copiou» 
Notes to the First Part. Crown 8vo, 4J. (id, 

FRCKMBLING, Friedrich (9//^.— Graduated German Reader. A 
Selection from the most Popular Writers ; with a Vocabulary for 
the First Part. Tenth Edition. i2mo, y, 6d, 

Graduated Kxercises for Translation into German. 
Consisting of Extracts from the best English Authors; with 
Idiomatic Notes. Crown 8vo, 4J. 6d, Without Notes, 4^. 

GARLANDA, Federu:o,—T!liQ Fortunes of "Words. Letters to a 
Lady, Crown 8vo, ^s. 

The Philosophy of "Words. A Popular Introduction to the 
Science of Language. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

GELDART^ E, M,—A Guide to Modem Greek. Post 8vo, Js. 6d, 
Key, 2s, 6d, 

GO IVAN, Major Walter E, — ^A. Ivanoff's Russian Grammar. 
(i6th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 6j. 

HODGSON^ W, ^.— The Education of Girls ; and the Km-, 
ployment of "Women of the Upper Classes Edu- 
cationally considered. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. dd, 

KARCHER^ Theodore, — Questionnaire Francais. Questions on 
French Grammar, Idiomatic DifiBculties^ and Military Expres- 
sions. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4f. dd, ; interleaved with 
writing-paper, 5^. td, 

LANDON^ Joseph,— %€ti.oo\ Management ; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ds, 

LANGEj F, K, W, — Germania. A German Reading-Book Arranged 
Progressively. Part I. Anthology of German Prose and Poetry, 
with Vocabulary and Biographical Notes. 8vo, 3^. dd. Part II. 
Essays on German History and Institutions, with Notes, 8vq, 
2^. (id. Parts \, and JI. together, 5^. dd. 
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LANGE, F. K, W.-^continued. 

Grennan Grammar Practice. Crown 8vo, i^. 6d, 
Colloquial German Grammar. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6d, 

LE'BRUN^ Z.— Materials for Translating from English into 
French. Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, 4J. td. 

Little French Reader (The). Extracted from "The Modem 
French Reader." Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2J. 

MAGNUS^ Sir Philip,— '\n.6^x^Xx^.^V Education, Crown 8vo, 6j. 

MASON, Charlotte M, — Home Education ; a Course of Lectures to 
Ladies. Crown 8vo, 35". dd, 

MILLHOUSE, 5^A«.— Pronouncing and Explanatory English 
and Italian Dictionary. 2 vols. 8vo, I2j. 

Manual of Italian Conversation. i8mo, zs. 

Modem French Reader (The). A Glossary of Idioms, Gallicisms, 
and other Difl&culties contained in the Senior Course of the 
Modern French Reader. By Charles Cassal. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Modem French Reader (The). Prose. Junior Course. Tenth 
Edition. Edited by Ch. Cassal and Theodore Karcher. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Senior Course. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 41. 

Modem French Reader. Senior Course and Glossary combined. 6s, 

NUGENT,— InipvQVQd French and English and English and 
French Pocket Dictionary. 24mo, 3^. 

OLLENDORFF, — Metodo para aprender a Leer, escribir yhablar 
el Ingles segun el sistema de Ollendorff. Por Ramon Palen- 
zuELA y Juan de la CarreSo. 8vo, 4j. 6d, Key to ditto. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 

Metodo para aprender a Leer, escribir y hablar el Frances, 
segun el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff. Por Teodoro 
SiMONNfi. Crown 8vo, 6j. Key to ditto. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

OTTE, E, C, — Dano-Norwegian Grammar. A Manual for 
Students of Danish based on the Ollendorfhan System. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d, Key to above. Crown 8vo, 3j. 

PONSARD, /^.—Charlotte Corday. A Tragedy. Edited, with 
English Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, 
LL.D. Third Edition. i2mo, 2s, 6d, 

L'Honneur et I'Argent. A Comedy. Edited, with English 
Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 
Second Edition. i2mo, 3^. 6d, 

RASK^ Erasmus, — Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, 
from the Danish of Erasmus Rask. By Benjamin Thorpe. 
, Third Edition. Post 8vo, 5j. 6d, 
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RIOLA^ Henry.— irLo-w to Learn Russian. A Manual for Students, 
based upon the Ollendorffian System. With Preface by W. R. 
S. Ralston. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, I2J. 

Key to the above. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

A Graduated Russian Reader. With a Vocabulary. Crown 
8vo, los, 6d, 

ROCHE, A, — ^A French Grammar. Adopted for the Public Schools 
by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction. Crown 8vo, 3J. 

Prose and Poetry. Select Pieces from the best English Authors, 
for Reading, Composition, and Translation. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2J. 6d. 

ROSING, 5".— Knglish-Danish Dictionary. Crown 8vo, 8j. 6d. 

SA YCE, A. H, — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. 
Crown 8vo, 7j. bd. 

The Principles of Comparative Philology. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, los. 6d, 

SINCLAIR, F.—K German Vocabulary, Crown 8vo^ 2j. 

SMITH, M,, and HORNEMAN, -^.—Norwegian Grammar. 
With a Glossary for Tourists. Post 8vo, 2^. 

THOMPSON, A, ^.—Dialogues, Russian and Kngllsh. Crown 
8vo, 5x. 

TOSCANI, Giovanni, — Italian Conversational Course. Fourth 
Edition. i2mo, 51. 

Italian Reading Course. Fcap. 8vo, 4J. 6^. 

Trubner's Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the 
Principal Languages and Dialects of the World. 

Second Edition. 8vo, 5^. 

Trubner's Collection of Simplified Grammars of the Prin- 
cipal Asiatic and European Languages. Edited by 
Reinhold Rost, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 

I. Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic. By E. H. Palmer. 

Second Edition. 5^. 

II. Hungarian. By I. Singer. 4J. 6</. 

III. Basque. By W. Van Eys. 3^. 6</. 

IV. Malagasy. By G. W. Parker. 5^. 

V. Modem Greek. By E. M. Geldart. 2j. 6</. 

VI. Roumanian. By R. Torceanu. 5^. 

VII. Tibetan Grammar. By H. A. Jaschke. ^>, 

VIII. Danish. By E. C. OiTfi. 2j. dd. 

IX. Turkish. By J. W. Redhouse. ioj. dd. 
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Triibner's Collection of Siinplifled Grammars of the Prin- 
cipal Asiatic and European I^SLUgusLgos—cofOinued, 

X. Swedish. By E. C. Oxxfi. 2s, 6cf, 

XI. Polish. By W. R. Morfill. 3^. 6d, 

XII. Pali. By E. MiJLLER. p, 6d, 

XIII. Sanskrit. By H. Edgren. ioj. dd. 

XIV. Grammaire Albanaise. Par P. W. 7^. 6d. 
XV. Japanese. By B. H. Chamberlain. 5^. 

XVI. Serbian. By W. R. Morfill. 4J. 6d, 
XVII. Cuneiform Inscriptions. By George Bertin, 5^. 
XVIIL Panjabi Language- By the Rev. W. St, Clair 

TiSDALL. 7J. 6d, 

XIX. Spanish. By W. F. Harvey. 3j. 6d, 

VAN LA UN, — Grammar of the French Language. Crown 8vo. 
Parts I. and II. Accidence and Syntax. 41. Part III. Exer- 
cises. 3J. 6d, 

VELASQUEZ, M., de la Cadena.—K Dictionary of the Spanlslj 
and English Languages. For the Use of Young Learners -. 
and Travellers. In 2 parts. I. Spanish-English. II. English- "V 
Spanish. Crown 8vo, 6s, ^ 

A Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish and Knglish 

Languages. 2 parts in one volume. Royal 8vo, ;^i 47. ^,\j^ 

Ne^w Spanish Reader. Passages from the most approved ^ 

Authors, in Prose and Verse. With Vocabulary. Post ovo, 6s, 

An Easy Introduction to Spanish Conversation. i2mo, 
2s, 6d, 

VELASQUEZ and SIJlfONNE.—'Nevsr Method to Read, ^Write, 
and Speak the Spanish Language. Adapted to Ollen- 
dorflf's System. Post 8vo, 6^. Key. Post 8vo, 4J. 

VIEYRA, — ^A Ne^jr Pocket Dictionary of the Portuguese and 
Knglish Languages. In 2 parts. Portuguese-English and 
English-Portuguese. 2 vols. Post 8vo, lor. 

WELLER, E,-—An Improved Dictionary. English and French, 
and French and English. Royal 8vo, 'js, 6d, 

WHITNEY, W, /?.— Language and the Study of Language. 
Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Science. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, icw. 6d, 

Language and its Study, with especial reference to the Indo- 
European Family of Languages. Lectures. Edited by the Rev. 
R. Morris, LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 
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WHITNEY, Prof. William Z>«/^A/. — Kssentlals of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3J. dd, 

YOUMANS, Eliza ^.— First Book of Botany. Designed to 
cultivate . the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2x. 6d, 



POETRY. 

ADAMS, Estelle Davenport,— Sqsl Song and River Rhyme, from 
Chaucer to Tennyson. With 12 Etchings. lArge crown 
8vo, lof. 6d, 

ALEXANDER, William, D,D,, Bishop of Derry.SX. Augustine's 
Holiday, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

ARNOLD, Sir Edwin, C,S,L—ln my Lady's Praise. Being 
Poems Old and New, written to the Honour of Fanny, Lady 
Arnold. Imperial i6mo, parchment, 3^. 6d. 

Poems ! National and Non-Oriental. With some New 
Pieces, Selected from the Works of Sir Edwin Arnold, C.S.I. 
Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

**♦ See also under Oriental. . 

BADDELEY, SU C/iztV.— Lotus Leaves, Fcap. folio, boards, %s, 6J, 

BARNES, William,— "Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown 8vo, 
6s, 

BLUNT, WilfHd Scawen, — i:\^e ^Wind and the ^Vliirlwind. 
Demy 8vo, is, 6d, 

The Love Sonnets of Proteus. Fifth Edition. Elzevir 8vo, 

In Vinculis. With Portrait Elzevir 8vo, 5j. 

A Ne^jr Pilgrimage, and other Poems. Elzevir 8vo, 5J. 

BRYANT, W, C— Poems. Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

CODD,John,—A. Legend of the Middle Ages, and other Songs of 
the Past and Present. Crown 8vo, 4f. 

DASH, Blancor.— Tales of a Tennis Party. Small crown 8vo, 5/. 

DA WEt William,SliLetches in Verse. Small crown 8vo, 3/. 6d, 

DA WSON^ C, ^.—Sappho. Small crown 8vo, 5/. 
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DE VERE, Aubrey.^'PoeiioBl ^OTorks. 

I. The Search after Proserpine, etc. 3J. M 

II. The Legends of St. Patrick, etc. 3J. 6d, 
III. Alexander the Great, etc. 3^. (xi. 

Thee Foray of Queen Meave, and other Legends of Ireland's 
Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d» 

legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vo, 3^. (>d. 

Legends and Records of the Church and the Empire. 
Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

DOBSON, Ausiin.—Old ^OTorld Idylls, and other Verses. Elzevir 
8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 

DOYLE, y, — Cause. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

DURANT, H^ldise.^'DBLJiXQ, A Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

DUTT, Toru,~-A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. Demy 8vo, 
los, 6d, 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by Edmund Gossb. i8mo. Cloth extra, 
gilt top, 5J. 

elegies and Memorials. By A. and L. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

ELLIOTT, Ebenezer, The Com Law Rhynter.^'Poems. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's^ Antigua. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo, iZs, 

English Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. 
5 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. each. 

L Ckaucbr TO Burns, ; 
IL Translations. 

III. Lyrics of the Ninbtbbntr Cxntury. 

IV. Dramatic Scbnbs and Characters. 
V. Ballads and Romances. 

FIFE'COOKSON, Luut.-CoU'^llYiA £mpire of Man. Small crown 
8vo, 2x. 6d, 

CARRICK, H. B. ^.— India. A Descriptive Poem. Crown 8vo, 
7j. 6d, 

COSSE, Edmund.— l^evar Poenois. Crown 8vo, ys. 6d, 

Firdausi in KxilOy and other Poems. Second Edition. Elzevir 
8vo, gilt top, 6s, 

On Viol and Flute ; Lyrical Poems. With Frontispiece by L. 
Alma Tadema, R.A., and Tailpiece by Hamo Thorn vcroft, 
R.A. Elzevir 8vo, dr. 
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GRA K, J/ojirzt/^//.— Westminster Chimes, and other Poems. SmaU 
crown 8vo, 5j. 

GURNEY^ Rev, Alfred,— Th^ Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

A Christmas Faggot. Small crown 8vo, $s. 

Voices from the Holy Sepulchre. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

HARRISON, Clifford,— In Hours of Leisure. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

HEINE, Heinrich.—TYie Love-Songs of. Englished by H. B. 
Briggs. Post 8vo, parchment, 3^. td, 

HUES, Ivan, — Heart to Heart. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

INGLEBY, Hokombe, — Kchoes from Naples, and Other Poems. 
With Illustrations by his Wife. Crown 8vo, 3J. td, 

KEA TS, 7tf^«.— Poetical 'Works. Edited by W. T. Arnold. Large 
crown 8vo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait 
in eau-forte. Parchment or cloth, 12^.; vellun, 15J. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. dd, 

KINGy Mrs, Hamt'l^on.—The Disciples. Tenth Edition, Small 
crown 8yo, 5^. Elzevir Edition. Cloth extra, dr. 

A Book of Dreams. Third Edition. Ciown 8vo, $s, 6d. 

The Sermon in the Hospital (from " The Disciples "). Fcap. 
8vo, IS, Cheap Edition for distribution 3^., or 20s, per 100. 

Ballads of the North, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

LANG, ^.— XXXII. Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, 5j. 

Rhymes a la Mode. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey. 
Second Edition. Elzevir 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5^. 

Living English Poets MDGGCLXXXIL With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. I^arge crown 8vo. Printed 
on hand-made paper. Parchment or cloth, 12s, ; vellum, 15^. 

LOCKER^ /:— London Lyrics. Tenth Edition. With Portrait, 
Elzevir 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5^. 

LULWORTHy iEw.— Sunshine and Sho^wer, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 5x. 

LYALLy Sir Alfred,— Verses written in India. Elzevir 8vo, gilt 
top, Ss, 

MASSE Y, Gerald,— My Lyrical Life. Poems Old and New. Two 
Series. Fcap. 8vo, 5j. each. 

MEREDITH^ Owen [The Earl 0/ Lyl/on],—Jjacile, New Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations. l6mo, 31. 6d, Cloth extra, g^t edges, 
^»(fdf 
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MORRISy Lewis, — Poetical Works of. New and Cheaper Editions. 

In 5 vols., 5j. each. • 

Vol. I. contains " Songs of Two Worlds." Thirteenth Edition. 
Vol. II. contains " The Epic of Hades." Twenty-third Edition. 
Vol. III. contams «*Gwen" and "The Ode of Life." Seventh 

Edition. 
Vol. IV. contains " Songs Unsung** and " Gycia.*' Fifth Edition. 
Vol. V. contains " Songs of Britain.*' Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5J. 

Poetical Works. Complete in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

The Kplc of Hades. With 16 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 2iJ. 

The epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, lOr. 6^/. 

The Leiwis Morris Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Cope- 
man, with Frontispiece after a Design by the late George R. 
Chapman. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, zs, ; cloth limp, u. (ni, 

OWEN^ yokn.—yrense Musings on Nature. Faith and Freedom. 
Crown 8vo, ys, 6d, 

PFEIFFER, Emify.^m.O'weTS of the Night. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 

PIERCE, 7.— In Cloud and Sunshine. A Volume of Poems. 
Fcap. 8vo, 51. 

POE, Edgar Ailan,—Ttie Raven. With Commentary by John H. 
iNGRAk. Crown 8vo, parchment, dr. 

Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Edited by W. J. 
Linton. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

ROWBOTHAM^ J, F.—The Human Epic. Canto L Crown 8yo, 
IS, 6d, 

RUNEBERG, Johan ZiM/vt>.— Nadeschda. A Romantic Poem in 
Nine Cantos. Translated from the Swedish by Miss Maris A. 
Brown (Mrs. John B. Shipley). With Illustrations. 8vo. 

\In preparoHon, 

SCOTT, G, F, ^.— Sursum Corda ; or. Songs and Service. Small 
. crown 8yo, 5/. 

SEARELLE, Lusconibe.^yhQ Da^wn of Death. Crown 8vo, 4J. 6d, 

SYMONDS, ^hn Addingtm,^'V9ig3h\3LJia\}M Llbellus. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

TAYLOR, Sir ZT.— "OTorks. Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
8vo, 30; . 

Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. 8vo, y, 6d, 

The Virgin Wl^ow^ ct^. Fcap. 8vo, y. 64, 
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TRENCIIi Archbishop,-— 'Poems. Collected and Arranged anew. Tenth 
Edition. Fcajx 8vo, 'js, 6d, 

Poems. Library Edition. 2 vols. Small crown 8vo, icxr. 

Sacred Latin Poetry. Chiefly Lyrical, Selected and Arranged 
for Use. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo, "js. 

Twilight and Candleshades. By Exul. With 15 Vignettes. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

TYNAN, Katherine, — LK>ulse de la Valliere, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

Shamrocks, Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

WADDIEy ^^».— Divine Philosophy. Small crown 8vo, 5*. 

WILSON^ Crawford, — ^Pastorals and Poenois. Crown 8vo, *js, td. 

Wordsw^orth Birthday Book (The). Edited by Adelaide and 
Violet Wordsworth. 32mo, limp cloth, \s, td, ; cloth extra, 21. 

Wordsivorth, Selections from. By Wm. Knight and other 
members of the Wordsworth Society. Large crown 8vo. Printed 
on hand-made paper. With Portrait. Parchment, I2x. ; vellum, 

iS-f- 

YEATS^ W, ^.— The Wanderings of Oisin, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 



NOVELS AND TALES. 



BANJCSf Mrs. G. Z.^God'8 Providence House. Crown Svo, 6s, 

BILLER, ^»wwtf.— UlU. The Story of 1 Neglected Girl. Translated 
from the German by A. B. Daisy Rost. Crown Svo, 6j. 

CABLEt G- ^.—Strange True Stories of I^ulsiana. 8vo, 

7j. td. 

CAIRD^ M<ma,—^ThA Wing of Azrael. Crown 8vo, ts. 

COLERIDGE^ Hon. Stephen,— The Sanctity of Confession. A 
Romance. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

CRA WFURD^ Oswald.— %Y\^2i Arden. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, IS, 

DERINGy Ross George.—Givsldi \ or, The Curse of Love. A Tale of 
the Sects. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

EBERS, Georg.—lsaiaTgersr, A Tale of Old Nuremberg. Translated 
from the German by Clara Bell. 2 vols. &r. ) paper, ^, 
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ECKSTEIN^ Ermt^'JSleto. A Romance. Translated from the Gennan 
by Clara Bkll and Mary J. Safford. 2 vols. Paper, 5/. 

FLETCHER, % A— Andre^wlina. Crown 8vo, cloth, is, 6d, ; paper 
covers, is. 
The ^Winding 'Way. Crown 8vo. 

FRANCIS, Frances, — Mosquito. A Tale of the Mexican Frontier. 
Crown 8vo, jj. 6d, 

GALDOSy B, Perez. — Leon Roche. A Romance. From the Spanish 
by Clara Bell. 2 vols. i6mo, cloth, &r. ; paper, 5^. 

GARDINER^ Linda.— Iciis Heritage. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

GRAY, Maxwell. — The Reproach of Annesley. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Silence of Dean Maitland. W^ith Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GREY, Rowland.— In Sunny Switzerland. A Tale of Six Weeks. 
Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, ^s. 

Lindenblumen and other Stories. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 
By Virtue of his Office. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Jacob's Letter, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HARRIS, Emily Marion.— "LAd^ Dobbs. A Novel. In 2 vols. 2ij. 

HUNTER, Hay, and WHYTE, Walter.— "M,^ Ducats and My 
Daughter. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JNGELOW, Jean.— Oft the SkeUigs. A Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LANG, Andrew.— In. the "Wrong Paradise, and other Stories, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MACDONALD, C7.— Donal Grant A Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Home Again. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Castle Warlock. A Novel. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo,'6f. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. 
Crown 8vo, 6^. 

The Marquis of lassie. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

St. George and St. Michael. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

What's Mine's Mine. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. With Fronti^iece. 
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free. 
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free. 
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rendering of the tesU proposed; nor has it been thought ne- 
cessary to distftat the reader's attention hy notes or comments 
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" It is refreshing to meet with an edition of Shalcspere of convenient 
die and low price, without either notes or introductions of any sort to 
distract the attention of the reader. " — Saturday KevUw. 

" It a exquisite. Each volame ia bandy, is beantifhlly printed, *nd 
ir every wRy lends itself to Ihe taste of the cultivated itmleiit of Shak- 
Sfiete. — Si:tlsmaH, 

London : Kkoak Paul, Trench, TeObnui & Co., Lt?. 
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Edition.' . , . Thejr ue in the strictest sense pocket Tolumes, vet the 
hrpe is bold, uid, beins on fine white hand -nude paper, can haidl; tax 
uie weakest of sight. The print is jadidonsh' connnM ts the text, netei 
being mote appropriate to Ubraiy edition*. The whole will be comprised 
in the cream-coloured paiduoent which ^'vt* the name to the lericf." 
■^Daify News. 

"The Parchment library Edition of Shikipcre needt no fliithw 
praise, " — Sattirday SniWB. 

Just published. Fria 51; 
AN INDEX TO THE WORKS OF SHAKSPERK 
Applicable to all editions of Shakspere, and giving refeience, by topics, 
to notable passages and signilicant expressions ; brief histories of the 
plays; geographical names and historic incidents; mention of all 
characters and sketches of important ones ; together with eiplsnationi 
of allusions and obscure and obsolete words and phrases. 
By EVANGELINE M. O'CONNOR. 

London : Kigah Faci. Tunch, TkOxhu ft Co., Lt° 
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SPECIMEN OF TYPE. 

^ 

4 THB MERCHANT OF VENICE ^ Act I 

Sahr, "hlLy wind, cooling my broth, 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What hann a wind too great might do at sea. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run 
But I should think of shallows and of flats. 
And see my wealthy Andrew, dock'd in sand. 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church 
And see the holy edifice of stone. 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks, 
Which touching but my gentle vessel's side. 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream. 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks. 
And, in a word, but even now worth this. 
And now worth nothing ? Shall I have the thought 
To think on this, and shall I lack the thought 
That such a thing bechanc'd would make me sad ? 
But tell not me : I know Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his merchandise. 

Ant, Believe me, do : I thank my fortune for it. 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted, 
Nor to one place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year : 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 

SaJar, Why, then you are in love. 

Ant, Fie, fie I 

Salar, Not in love neither ? Then let us say you 
are sad, 
Because you are not merry ; and 'twere as easy 
For you to laugh, and leap, and say you are merry. 
Because yoa are not sad. Now, by two-headed 

Janus, 
Nature hath fram*d strange fellows in her time : 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper ; 
And other of such vinegar aspect 
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